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CHAPTER I. 

O, Lady dear, hast thou no fear, 

Wbj and what art thou dreaming here ? 

Edoab Allan Fob. 

The nursery was not an inviting precinot in the little 
honse in Norton Street. Both it and its controller 
Elizabeth were alike over-worked, the nurse was al- 
luded to by her mistress as a ^ good, dull, old fitcto- 
tum.' The possessor of so useful a flesh and blood 
machine as a factotum may be congratulated, though 
the human machinery, personally, is not to be envied 
overmuch. 

If the nurse was said to be a factotum, then her 
domain in its way was a factotum too, for it was day 
and night nursery, it was work-room and fitting- 
room, and play-room, all enclosed in seventeen by 
fifteen feet of space. 

Fortunately its five-year-old occupant was not of 
an age to be critical, the nursery contained all her 
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3 SUNSET. 

treasures and therefore her heart ; and she sat flat 
upon the linoleum floor, a tattered doll lying supine 
across her thin little legs, hard at work ; and was, in 
her quiet way, quite happy and content. 

She cast a glance from her mild blue eyes oc- 
casionally at her offspring, but she was too seriously 
engaged in the threading of a bead necklet to waste 
time on pleasure. 

A needle in Alix's life was a serious thing, it was 
an implement of labour such as no one would dream 
of treating lightly. 

A deal table above her head was littered with an 
entanglement of thread, reels, pins, scraps, lining, 
tapes, ribbons, laces and silk, out of which confound- 
ing disorder, skilful hands and a needle were called 
upon to evolve order, in the form of raiment. Be- 
yond the deal table, behind the child, stood an open 
box of crippled toys : toys crippled in honest service, 
but out of which no creditable resurrection was 
possible. 

Alix was an only child, and she spent a great part 
of this evening hour alone — she was alone now. By 
nature children, like animals, object to their own 
company ; art, in the form of custom, had &miliarized 
the little girl with solitude, she did not grumble at 
being left alone, nor for some time did she realise 
that idle was shivering, or that the Are in the grate 
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was on the wane. Such warmth as the sinking coals 
gave out, was fenced off by a barrier of silk and 
* lacy ' garments that hung on the high guard. 

It was a bitterly cold day towards the end of 
February, and after a while Alix was conscious that 
some power was working against her ; the needle 
would not do its duty, because of the stiffness of her 
perished fingers,— cold must pinch viciously before 
little people recognise its existence. 

But when a fitvourite bead, bigger and brighter 
than its neighbours, rolled out of her grasp, and at 
the same instant the needle, slipping, pierced the 
palm of her left hand, she consciously shivered, and 
rising stiffly to her feet fell foul of her persecutor. 

* It is being so cold, so very cold,' she said, shaking 
her wounded hand with a vague idea of frightening 
the smart out of it. 

She was a patient child, and she was fairly plucky, 
— ^though the little room in London did not conduce 
to hardihood — ^but when she saw a drop or two of 
blood, that had oozed from the bcdl of her thumb, 
she became certain that she was hurt, and she began 
to be alarmed* 

There was no one to reassure her, no one to say 
that it was nothing, to console and confruse her into 
that state of bewilderment, in which nursery bumps 
and bruises are supposed to heal most readily. 

b2 



4 SUNSET. 

In the scare she dropped her box of beads, fell over 
her cherished Violet, and called for her nnrse, who 
was out of earshot and did not come. 

* Issabissa/ she cried, ^ Issabissa, I have got a poor 
hand. Ton come and see, do come here and see.' 

The wording of the tragedy seemed, as it con- 
stantly does, to heighten the injury ; when Elizabeth 
did not come and did not answer. Mix was filled 
with consternation ; and she to whom tears were a 
forbidden luxury began to cry. 

* Tush, tosh, for shame I What in the world is the 
matter now?* 

Sorrow would often — ^I had almost written always 
—be scolded if humanity had its way — and humanity 
can have its way with a child. 

* All alone and crying. Come, come, Miss Alix, for 
shame.' 

This bracing greeting came from Ellen, the house- 
maid, who at this moment entered the nursery with 
a hot-water can in her hand. The ^ shame ' of be- 
ing alone and crying dried Alix's eyes ; blame is more 
bracing than the air of the east coast, even though 
the blame be unreasonable as this ; for solitary grief 
may be a luxury to a poet, but not to a child. 

^ Where is Issabissa ?* she asked, her voice quaver- 
ing. ^ I want Issal»s8a.' 

* Elizabeth is with your ma,' said Ellen, looking 
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about lier, and taking in all the discomforts of tlie 
room with a professional eye. *No wonder yon are 
crj-ing, Mias Alix. Why, you ate starved with the 
cold.' 

There was sympathy now in Ellen's voioe, to which 
Alix responded 1^ stretching out her palm to show 
tiie wound. The disappointing blood was gone, but 
even in this world of vast surprises she was astonished 
to find the pain gone too. 

' It is got better,' she said apologetically, — without 
a witness to its existence pain is treated with incre- 
dulity, — 'but I did have a poor hand. Mother's got 
plaster, little tiny bits,' admiringly, ' of black plaster.' 

'Plaster, fiddlesticks! There is nothing to be 
seen. You are blue with the cold, chilled t^irough and 
through, that is what's the matter with you.' 

Grown-up people know best, no doubt ; Alix accept- 
ed Ellen's remark, and tamed her attention likewise 
to the fire, the expiring life of which the good-natured 
woman set about saving scientifically. 

Science demands sacrifice, but Alix did not know 
that. 

' You shall see me light the fire up a bit, Miss Alix,' 
said she, walking over to the heap of mangled remains 
confined in the box, and selecting therefi-om stray 
legs and wheels, stumps and odds and ends from 
unrecognisable portions of toys. * We will have a 
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blaze in a couple of minntes,' and she nnhitched the 
high guard, palling it aside so that Alix oonld press 
in beside her, and look at the irresistibly fascinating 
forbidden-fruit of fire-making. 

Alix watched Ellen's fat, red enviable fingers stow 
the dry wood amongst the coal, she watched the 
stacking of the pile, she watched the striking of the 
matches and the kindling of the flames. 

The sight was so entrancing, that nntil the guard 
was replaced and the fire was flaming red and warm, 
Alix did not oonnt the cost of the entertainment. 

Then with a pang at heart she walked across the 
room, and kneeling down before the toy-box anxious- 
ly scanned its contents ; she had had many a casualty, 
but never an absolute loss amongst her remnants of 
dear friends. Her peeky little face grew longer than 
ever, her lips straightened, she began to search 
amongst the debris, scattering it right and left ; all the 
time she did this the murderous crackling and clicking 
went on in the gate. 

^ Ellen has burned Brownie,' she said to herself, 
her anxiety becoming articulate at last. Her sense 
of justice prevented her from making her accusation 
quite aloud, for if Brownie was burned she had had 
ik share in the cremation ; she had recognised some 
legs and reels and odds and ends and had let them 
go, but she had not seen her dear old Brownie in the 
conflagration. 
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Ellen had not intended that she eboold do bo, she 
had porposelj concealed the idraitity of the little 
brown two-legged horse, thrQBtitig his inflammable 
carcase well back amongst tiie ooalB ; for Ellen knew 
that children are capricions and that the7 value queer 
bits of rubbish ; she wanted a snbstantial bit of tinder, 
if she was to succeed in the Herculean task of rekind- 
ling a dying flame. Yes, Ellen had burned Brownie ; 
Alix foond his off hind leg, the one with the tin tack 
hammered into it, hut the little horse himself was 
gone. She went slowly back to the firesde stunned 
by her bereavement ; she could just see over the fence 
of airing clothes upon the guard, and watch the fire 
tnaTring metry with its victimB. Poking his tough 
blackenedhead through the bats, Alix recognised her 
poor toy, his familiftr face was unaltered, though his 
wretched body was char and ash. 

' Ellen, here he is, I see him,' the cry was exulting, 
and arrested Ellen in the doorway. ' Get him out, 
take him out ; he's got his head through, and he's 
burning all to pieces.' 

If the child had not begun to ciy again, when she 
hesitated about rescuing the horse, Ellen said after- 
wards that she should most certainly have done as 
she was asked, though the toy was black all over and 
not fit to be touched. But everyone in the house knew 
that Miss Aliz was not to be spoilt, everyone knew 
that Hr, Beamnont bad a horror of spoilt children. 
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Therefore a point was to be made of never fulfilling 
any desire of the little girl, if such fulfilment cost 
serious trouble. 

So Ellen still stood at the door with the can in 
her hand, and said, ^ Hush, Miss Alix, you have got 
a box full of toys. Hush, hush, for shame to make 
such a noise with a strange young lady next door. 
The 'orse is burnt now, and that's the long and short 
of if 

< Get him out,' passionately, ^ take him out.' 

^ Hush, hush. Tou will have a policeman here to 
know what is the matter. Little girls who cry for 
nothing, must be given something to cry for.* 

There is a large crop of the great incomprehensi- 
ble ^mustj in nursery life. Little girls who cry for 
nothing must be given something to cry for. Alix had 
heard that decree before. Was the ^nothing* the 
death of her Brownie ? Then what would the dread- 
ful * something' be ? 

She turned back again to the fire in silence. 

* There, there, be a good child ;' Ellen was sorry 
about the horse, but Miss Alix could not be allowed 
to cry with her father not far off, and a visitor next 
door within earshot. * Crying won't bring that old 
bit of rubbish out of the fire ; you go and play with 
your dolly, she's lying at your feet.' 

So saying, Ellen closed the door, and went off 
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Btnightw&y 'with the hot water to the tiresome 
yomtg lady, whose advent that afternoon had pat poor 
Elleo out ; for in that honse work was plentiful, and 
space exceeding scarce. Therefore a visitor, whose 
visit the servants heard was to be of indefinite length, 
was not in one sense a welcome gnest. 

The little spare room was, in &ct, not apoxQ at all. 
All that morning Ellen had been removing stacks of 
her mistress's anperflnons olothes from the wardrobes 
and cupboards therein, and carting them to new quar- 
ters. Every peg and drawer had been emptied for 
Miss Blake's convenience at infinite labour, and here 
the yoimg lady stood in the middle of her room, with 
an armfiil of clothes, and asked Ellen, in a vigorous, 
brisk tone, 

' Where can I pnt my things?* 

She was such a tall yomig lady, brood too ; the 
tiny room was a ludicrous size both for her, and for 
her shoals of belongings. 

Ellen looked round at the boxes and rigs, holdalls 
and bags, and said somewhat gruffly, 

' In the wardrobe, miss, or the cupboard. I cleared 
t3i my mistress's dinner dresses out of this room this 
morning. I am afraid there isn't another hole in the 
house, where you could put as much as a petticoat.' 
It seemed that AGss Blake was a reasonable person, 
for she gave a comprehending, good-humoured nod. 
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and allowed Ellen to get away without any waste of 
words, or of labour. 

Frances Blake vraa always reasonable, she was 
usually good-humoured, but she was not specially 
adaptable. She looked about her, and thought it 
would not be easy to fit herself comfortably into this 
tiny room: she was used to space, and she liked 
space. However, she had deliberately chosen to make 
her cousin's little house in Norton Street her head- 
quarters for a while ; she had done this, as she did 
most things, of her own free wUl. She was of an 
age to judge for herself, and she thought herself 
capable of counting costs ; she was five-and-twenty 
years old. For many a year now she had known her 
own mind, and, unthwarted, had followed its com- 
monplace inclinations. She considered herself a lucky 
woman, she had a clear head, an even temper, as 
many fiiends as she needed ; and last, but not lea^t, a 
nice handy little income of eight hundred pounds a 
year, which formed a firm background to an inde- 
pendent spirit 

Her fortune was a windfall of recent years, and 
she, who had a great appreciation of the comforts of 
life, appreciated her possession. 

Life with her had been easy, she had not hankered 
for its exaggerated delights, she had wished to be 
comfortable, and she was comfortable. She had no 




extrairagaiit tastes, ehe was sot dangerotuily good- 
lookiiig, ehe had not been at all Berionaly in love 
Hinoe she was seventeen, she had bad no ezaberant 
emotions; her health was excellent, her strongest 
sense bad been common sense. 

Of late ber life and her plans had alike been npset 
by her only relative, a widowed sister, who bad 
elected to many again. Constance had chosen to 
many a dull, respectable, briefless barrister, and con- 
sequently the home in Devonshire which the asters 
shared was, for the time at least, shut up, and 
Frances was left alone. 

It was she who had settied that Wayfield sboold be 
closed ; she made no misfortune of the situation, and 
whilst the pair were honeymooning on the Continent 
she left Devonshire, she left the village, Sylvester, 
where she had been reared ; and planted herself for 
the time in the little house in Norton Street, — ^that 
narrow street which lies so near Belgrave Square, 
that air, and light, and space are hardly necessities 
for the Babylonian dwellers therein. 

< Isabel Beaumont and I get on very well,' she had 
said to her sister, discussing the pros and cons oi 
the future, ' I shall put up -mtii her — if shell have 
me — whilst you are away. 1 like Isabel, and I like 
being in the house with a woman who is as decoi^ 
ative as a beautifal picture. Not clever, did 70a 
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say ? Slie is clever enough for me. If one wants 
extra intelligence there is always John, he'd provide 
a Minerva with mental exercise/ 

J^hn Beanmont was a second consin of the sisters, 
and it was his wife, Isabel, whom they were discuss- 
ing. If Mrs. Beaumont was loth that the dinner 
dresses should be driven from their haven, she was 
nothing loth to welcome Frances to her house. 

Frances amused John, Frances was cheery, arrang- 
ed flowers to perfection, and dressed well. She was 
well off, too, for a girl, and Mrs. Beaumont was the 
sort of woman who appreciates all the nice things 
which are connected with £. s. d. She and her 
husband were suffering from the universal shrink- 
age of the age. Their income had been modest al- 
ways ; not increasing, as incomes should, with their 
expenses. Miss Blake knew this, and she had fixed 
her plans accordingly. 

^ With per cents., and rents, and business down to 
zero,* she had written, ^ don't imagine that I am go- 
ing to bestow nothing but my society upon you. I 
would not come at all, upon my own suggestion, if 
that was to be the arrangement.' 

She knew that Isabel would fall in with this pro- 
posal, because she vraa an imassertive woman, who 
was not credited with having a will of her own ; and 
so she did, accepting Frances's proffered company 
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graoiously, as she accepted the most part of her life. 
And the qneBtion was settled. 

The master of the house liked his cousm, and was 
content to accept the plans of the womenkindt the 
toUtude^-deux in Norton Street was not of the kind 
the loss of which is grudged. During the long hours 
that the bread-winner passed in the City, digging and 
delving with no very encouraging success, it would 
be well that his wife should have a sensible woman 
in the house. Isabel was as amiable as she was fair 
to look upon, but the domestic hearth had no attrac- 
tion for her, she lived in what John designated as an 
^ eternal racketing.' 

Mr. Beaumont had married for beauty, he had 
chosen a helpmate because he, like his cousin, cov- 
eted a beautiful picture in his dwelling-place. No 
man should ask more of a picture than the colours on 
the canvas, no man should be guilty of scratching at 
the paint, and running the chance of scraping it 
bare. 

But John was a man who, in business and else- 
where, was never content to let things be ; he was 
not wont to be satisfied with that which he possess- 
ed, and he was for ever endeavouring to alter, to im- 
prove, to perfect his properties. Human properties 
occasionally do not appreciate that order of pro- 
prietor. John's expectations were large, he was 
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consequently fairly well assured of being what the 
world calls a disappointed man. Great expectations 
are ever a cumbrous possession in a work-arday 
world. 

Idealising did not run in the family, for if Frances 
had ideals she had never used them as standards 
by which to measure her neighbours. 

She took people as she found them, and she 
generally contrived to find them pleasant ; she was 
truthful, therefore she was credulous and believed 
what she was told. She was not interested in 
the recesses, the deep nooks, the unexposed re- 
gions of her companions' minds. EUth^ix) she had 
skimmed humanity, and was quite content to con- 
tinue doing so. 

Just then a cloud was on her forehead, — she had a 
low brow on which the brown hair grew thick and 
heavy, and was brushed back to form an elaborate 
twisted coil at the back of a well-formed head ; she 
stood scanning the capacities of her wardrobe with 
a critical eye ; in her big airy home she had had no 
reason to study economy of space, to her economy 
of any form was distasteful. She had a. wholesome, 
country horror of London smuts, and London dirt, 
and she held in her arms a delicately-wrought gown 
of peach-bloom hue ; a good dress it was, a dress 
which was dear to her heart, and which seemed likely 
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to become a white elephant, crowded as it was from 
drawer and wardrobe. 

The problem which she tried to solve was hope- 
less, space is a thing which thinTring does not form. 

Hark I What was that cry? Not a street cry, 
not one of the eternal * winners.' No, there — again 
— ^that was close by, in the next room. The child 
was shrieking ; shriU sharp cries of fear. 

Frances was a quick thinker and a quick mover, 
with the dress still in her arms she had rushed out 
upon the landing, and burst, not a whit too soon, 
into the nursery, before the echo of the cry had 
ceased. The * something to cry for,' which had been 
threatened, had befallen the little daughter of the 
house. 

Flat upon its back, amongst a heap of smoking 
frUls and laces, lay the high nursery guard ; Uve coals 
were airing Mrs. Beaumont's delicate clothing over- 
well, and beside them Alix, choking with fear, and 
smoke, and pain, her pinafore ablaze, was trying to 
lift the btuning heap into position. 

The peach-bloom gown was not to be a white 
elephant aQ;er all, for in the twinkling of an eye 
Frances had thrown it around the little girl, and 
wrapping it closely and tightly about her, had crush- 
ed the life out of the flames, — ^the priceless lace was 
thick, and served well to smother the fire. 
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The guard was roughly kicked to its duty, and 
the cambric debris thrust upon the fire ; the clouds of 
smoke were choking Frances, and she carried the 
child swiftly out upon the landing and into her own 
room. 



When Frances had laid Aliz down on her bed, she 
kept one protecting hand npon the trembling oHId, 
and stretching out the other, she reached across to 
the bell-rope and rang it lostily. In her household 
at Wayfield this sort of disorganisation was impossi- 
ble. Vfhj had the child been left alone, and where 
on earth were the servants? 

For the second time she caught at the bell-rope, 
and this time she absolntely polled it down. 

It was some relief to find that this acoident bad 
the effect of calming poor Alix, so that through her 
tomoltaona sobbing she cotdd articulate, 

' Yon have broke the bell,' she wept, ' and Issabissa 
don't allow you to touch it.' 

Then she shuddered and moaned, sobbing again 
more pitifully than ever. 
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Frances had always had a soft spot in her heart 
for children, bnt her sister was childless, and she had 
had but little to do with nursery denizens, as she 
possessed no small kith or kin save Alix. She knew 
little of the government of the high life above 
stairs. 

She knelt by the bed, soothing the sufferer with 
tender epithets such as were foreign to her lips, but 
which swelled up impulsively from a hot heart. 

* Where is your nurse, darling V 

* She is with Mummy, I fink ; she went away all 
day, dressing the wire lady.' 

^ I will go and call her.' 

And she went out upon the landing and called 
loudly and impatiently for the nurse, with a strong 
wish that she was, for a quarter of an hour or so, 
mistress of that culpable domestic. 

An elderly woman came panting up the stairs in 
answer to Miss Blake's rousing summons, who, when 
she found her little lady in so sad a plight, assuaged 
Frances's wrath by her agonies of fear and horror. 

The smoke was still thick on the landing, the 
smell of burning was creeping through the house ; 
but it took a minute or more to make Elizabeth 
understand what happened, for she was old and a 
little deaf. 

In those households where eggs are of necessity 
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oonnted, some evils have to be tolented, and 
Elizabeth had many Talnable qnalitieB to counter- 
balance ber aflliction ; ahe sewed like a Singer, and 
would have worked her skilfnl fingers to the bone 
to please her mistress. 

The peaoh-bloom drees, blackened and tumbled, 
was still roond the ohild ; Frances had been a&aid 
to touch it, and it sickened her to see Elizabeth 
unwrapping the folds. 

As sores and bums and wounds abound in Hie 
world, it is luc^ that all folk are not too squeamish 
to see, to dress, and, if need be, to probe them. 
Compassion is not first aid to the wounded. Frances 
was ashamed to feel her knees knocking togeHier 
beneath her, she prided herself on nerves of steeL 

Alix's sailor dress of t^ck serge had been her sal- 
vation, it was scorched, but it had reosted the flames, 
only the pret^ embroidered pinafore was burnt, and 
that not wholly. 

* Dear, dear, bless my heart ; now, come, Miss Alix ; 
don't yon? There is not much damage done.' 
Elizabeth was crooning over the poor little hands, 
that ached so fiercely. ' It will be better presently, 
there is only a streak or two scorched, and a bit of % 
blister.' 

' It is a most miraeviom escape,' Frances said severe' 
ly, and she bent and kissed Alix's quivering face. 
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' My dear, my dear, be brave/ said Elizabeth ; ad- 
vice which we beseech our fellows to follow, both 
on their account and on onr own. *Be brave, and 
whatever did you go to the fire for, when you have 
been told not ?* 

Out came the story then in raised shrill gasps, for 
Alix knew that the earn were very hard of hearing. 

^ Ellen stuffed Brownie in the fire stead of sticks. 
He were black all over, but he weren't gone up the 
chimney. I gotted him out with the poker. It was 
awfiil heavy, it failed back, and I failed too. When 
Cousin Francie comed I was all fiery. It does hurt, 
Issabissa, it does hurt.' 

* Yes, yes, my dear, it does hurt, I know ; some- 
thing shall be fetched to make you better, only don't 
cry so loud, be brave.* 

^ I will run and fetch the something to make you 
better,' cried Frances, * and I will tell mother to come 
to you ;* and our lady of action hurried from the room. 

On Mrs. Beaumont's threshold Frances pulled her- 
self together, and tapped gently : she was consid- 
erate enough to wait for a ^come in' before she 
entered. 

* Isabel,' she began, her voice was not what she 
intended, it was hoarse and breathless, ^ you must not 
be frightened. It is very little, very little indeed — 
she is hardly hurt at alL' 




The occupant of the room was arranging her 
flaxen hair before a cheval-glaae, she pnt down her 
alYer brash, and swept rotmd slowly, facing this pale 
messenger of evil with puzzled eyes. 

'WhoishTirt?* 

* AliT. It is not mnch. Her hands are a little 
scorched, her pinafore caught fire. Of oonne it might 
have been eerioui^ bnt it is not serions, it was pnt 
ont in a moment, l^ere is not much mischief done 
Isabel, I woold not say what is not true, she is hardly 
bomt at all.' 

The words were reassoring, the manner did not 
match them. Mrs. Beamnont hurried towards the 
speaker, looking soared. 

' Where ia she 7" 

* In my room. Tes, go up. Fll nm down and ask 
for floor, and send for the doctor.' 

A bum, however reassuringly superficial it may 
be, is a painful injury. When Frances returned to 
her premises she found Aliz still crying and trembling 
on the bed, her mother bending over her, stroking 
the &ir curls, patting her cheeks, and saying ap- 
pealingly, 

' Allie, dearest, you frighten me, don't cry. — Eliza- 
beth, I am a&aid she is frightfully burned?' 

* No, m'm, no, it is nothing but a scorch. If you'd 
please to stay up here a minute Fll run down and 
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send Ellen up with some flour, while I fetch over Dr. 
Bellot : I think he'd better see her hands, and then 
we shall be on the right side anyway.' 

* Fve sent for the doctor, and here comes Ellen 
with the flonr/ 

* Thank you, miss, it would have been a worse 
thing but for you.' 

Frances was not blind to the fisM^t. She felt that 
with advantage some of her rules and domestic 
regulations might be imported into the house ; just 
now she held her tongue, watching Alix, who was 
evidently struggling with her sobs, and doing her best 
not to frighten her mother. 

* You are a very good, plucky child,' Frances said 
energetically ; she had dredged the little hands thick 
with flour, and she smiled to see how the patient 
cheered up from interest in her whitened sepulchres. 
There was no reason for Frances to fancy that the 
occupant of the third floor was a wholly neglected 
inmate of the house ; it was charming to watch the 
caressing stroke of her mother's slim hand on her 
hair, and it was Elizabeth who reminded Mrs. Beau- 
mont of the hour, and how that inevitable fixture, 
dinner, was close at hand. 

* She is comfortable now, m'm, and I'll take her 
into the nursery, and I won't leave her if you can 
manage just this once.' 
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* Of coarse I can manage. Yes, Frances, we must 
go ; it is half-past seven,' the speaker glanced at the 
jewelled watch on her wrist, * John has asked Mr. 
Brand to dinner ; we mustn't be late, John is so 
pnnctaaL* 

Involontarily Frances glanced at the blackened 
roll of what could never be a white elephant again. 
Smoked, scorched, ruined, Frances gave it a little 
surreptitious kick with her foot, and smiled a whimsi- 
cal smile, the meaning of which it was difficult to 
read. At a second thought she stooped and picked up 
the bimdle. Then Elizabeth, fall of lamentations over 
the carnage, lifted Alix and bore o£f to her own room. 

* The dress doesn't matter a straw, Isabel, no dress 
was ever more usefuL If I'd had presence of mind 
I could have used the nursery table-cloth, but one 
never has economical ideas ia an emergency/ 

* I am so thankful to you, Francie.' 

* I do believe,' said Frances seriously, even severe- 
ly, * that bells are things to be answered, not argued 
about. I say to my maids, ** Never mind whose bell it 
is, if its special slave isn't there, answer it yoursel£" 
People are burnt, and murdered, and smothered, 
because it isn't the housemaid's duty to answer the 
footman's beU/ 

* What a litter this room is in. Why didn't you 
make EUen unpack your things ?' 
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* I didn't think of it* Besides, I like to xmpack and to 
know where everything is, when I am settling down 
for a real long visitation, as I am now/ 

* I am so glad you have come, Frances ;' Mrs. Beau- 
mont was not demonstrative, but she put out a hand 
and pressed her companion's arm* * I am very glad 
yon have come,' she repeated. 

The guest, left to herself, fell to reflectiBig : relin- 
quishing simdry and divers anticipations. Hi&erto 
she had not doubted but that her company in Norton 
Street would be warmly welcomed. To be assured 
of the truth of a faith which she had not disputed, 
was disquieting. 

From her heels to her hairpins she was thorough- 
ly disquieted, for the Mr. Brand who was to dine 
in her company that evening, was the person whom 
she had come to Norton Street to meet. She had 
planned and intended to meet him, but when the 
intention became fact a little sooner than she had 
dreamed it would do, she was fussy and uneasy, 
as though she were a girl in her teens, about to 
encounter her first undeclared lover. 

Years ago, in her own early teens, she had been 
very soft in the heart, and a little weak in the head, 
about her first declared lover, George Brand. Her 
head had not been so weak as to give way : not at 
all. But when she had had the commonsense to 
resist the promptings of the weakness, and to refuse 
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a ahare of his very small cottage, of his very Iwge 
heart, and of his miniature income, she had undergone 
the impresBiTe legitimate pangs of the thwarted. 

Again, when the young gentleman had £illen in 
whb her practical snggestion, and had married the 
heiress whom she heiBelf had recommended for bis 
mate, she bad been both hm^ and angry at his 
obedienMC^ 

It bid taken her longer th&n she had anticipated 
to get healed of the sting of the occnrrenoe. When 
her wind&ll fortune came info her possession she :' 
thought of George Brand, and she made np her mind 
to ergoy her life without any reservation whatever ; 
to make as good a match as shonld come her way, 
and to leave the past alone. 

Frances was essentially a lady of plans, of fore- 
thought. Caution had been her watchword. She 
had carried out all her intentions, save one — she was 
still unmarried, still unappropriated, and she hardly 
knew the reason why. 

More than once she had come to the very brink of ' 
a settiement, and jost as her mind was seething with 
schemes for the fiitare, she herself had swept that 
incipient future away. Her jibbing had been full late 
in one or two cases, so that some of her intimate 
acquaintances, who called tiiemselves her friends, 
were wont to say harsh things of her behind her back. 

Though she had made no &ank enquiries about 
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Qeorge Brand, yet she was well posted in tiie oiroiim* 
stances of his life. She knew that he and his wife 
had passed for a happyoonple. During the first year 
or two of his marriage, she had seen him onoe or twice ; 
and, knowing his &oe well enough to read onhap- 
piness or happiness therein, she saw he was, at any 
rate, neither aggrieved nor rebellions. She conld not 
think other than that he was content. And she was 
glad, yes, she was in her heart of hearts veiy glad 
that his lines had follen in aniooth places. 

Later the Brands left Devonshire, moving to Lon- 
don, where O-eotge had entered into one of those 
mysteriooB bosiiiess partnerships with Frances's 
oomdn, John Beamnont, in the city, abont which the 
nnioiated underatood ' so littie ; bnt which are ex- 
pected by womenMnd to lead, without OTer-mttoh 
exertion, to mines of gold and hoards of diamonds. 

There was a child of the marriage, a small Frank 
Brand. 

When she heard the name she had beenridicoIoaB- 
ly moved. 

Of late she had thought about George's boy a 
good deal, for he was motherless. She had read of 
the mothet^s death in the Tlmn one morning, more 
than eighteen months ago. Twice she had written 
a letter of ^rmpathy to the widower, and twice she 
had torn it up tmaent. 



If he was a vidover indeed a letter would be of 
no aid to him, and if not it was best to leave it; so 
in silence Fianoee waited, and waiting fell to dream- 
ing, more than it ia wholesome to dream in a praotioal 
world. 

So much had happened in the eighteen months 
mnoe Hrs. Brand's death. Her sister's oonrtship, 
which had been a doll oeremony for nnmber three, 
bad dragged tbroDgb many months. Frances had 
not anticipated that her mster Constance would 
marry again ; she had never entered this marriage 
into her oalcnlatdons, which were sadly thrown out 
by the ontoward event. 

Frances was fond of her coster, she missed her very 
much. For many months, however, she had been 
absent in mind, so that Frances was prepared for the 
'absence of body ' which followed. Slowly she be- 
came conscioiis that her rank was rednoed to that 
of an outsider. 

Fiv&:and-twenty ; the age was alarming, to be left 
behind was a new and nngratifying experience ; bnt 
the fdtnre opened oat a vista of possibilities about 
which Miss Blake had the hardihood to speculate. 
She had gone up from Devon to London with the 
Inide-eleGt, and during an interval of the shopping 
raids, she had come across George Brand in Picoar- 
dilly. The roar of traffic deadened her voice, and 



blunted her mts. She behaved like a fool ; she foiv 
got to aek him to dine, she forgot eTerything which 
she might have said. But she refreshed her memory, 
she renewed her youth, feeling leas self-asaured than 
she had ever done, even in those fairway early-teen 
days at Sylvester. 

A little later, a week or so before her siater'a wed- 
ing, Frances had suggested her visit to Norton Street. 
She had insisted that she would be lonely at Wayfield, 
that she was sick of the country. She evengnunbled 
a little, which was unusual with her, saying that she 
had taken a liking for amuta and racket, and that 
she wished to sharpen her rusting facultiea by the 
friction of a Babylonian crowd. She did not say 
that the dumb persistency of a suitor, with whom 
she came in daily contact at Sylvester, was get- 
ting upon her nerves ; though that, too, may have 
been the case. The man was always there, and 
though, to do him justice, he said nothing, she had 
her suspicions that he thought a good deal ; it 
would be best to go, and she did go. 

If she liked smuts, then here was her desire, she 
waa amidst smuta and to spare ; the peach-bloom dreaa 
had had its baptism of grime somewhat prematurely, 
it would not fiitSl its destination, fate had taken the 
matter out of Frances's capable hands. 

To-night, however, the hands were nerveless and 
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unsteady, they were not capable ; they ftimMed over 
the anangement of their owner^s brown hair, stowing 
it in unbecoQiing, dromedarical hnmps upoD Frances's 
head. 

Alix's accident had frightened her at the time ; 
the effects were serious ; she longed for the service 
of her maid, whom she had discarded ; she could 
never have feced tiiat do-withont love in a cottage 
life, which had once been offered her. She bad been 
wise, she had been pmdent, she had been cruel only 
to be kind, — ^he himself, at last, would frankly ac- 
knowledge her wisdom. Fmdence was not an un- 
pardonable offence. 

The Blakes had been blessed with a worldly-wise 
mother, who had incnlcated principles of prudence 
into her daughters' systems with their rusks and 
milk. Only a few months before the Brand episode, 
she bad gone to the land where worldly wisdom is 
at a discount, leaving her two girls little save their 
heritage of forethought; upon which heritage the 
younger Mies Blake had discreetly relied. 

How well her principles had done for her, after all. 
Of course, in the past there had been a few pangs, 
akin to absolute pain, but now before her spread a 
smooth, clear coorse. Geoige Brand, had he been 
nothing more, was well off and a good match. The 
poco* dead woman had made him — almost — bapj^. 
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Frances insisted on fhe 'almost' — ^there was the 
* almost ' in her own case. * Almost ' shonld be banish- 
ed in the future, life should be absolute, entire. 

Bah, how plain she looked in mauve, but there 
was no time to change her hideous garb. She turn- 
ed this way and that before the small mirror, as 
anxiously as if she was a fledgling going to her first 
baU. 

A tall, thin girl was reflected therein, with broad 
shoulders which her detractors called angular ; as a 
matter-of-fact Frances was a graceful, distinguished- 
looking woman, with plenty of dusky hair ; frank, 
keen, deep-set, grey-blue eyes; features moulded 
rather than chiselled; firm cheeks, tinted with a 
healthy colour. 

She had a quick, individual way of talking, her 
detractors again accused her of a * snubby ' manner. 
Indeed she had hardened a little beneath all her pru- 
dence, and she tried to brace her neighbours, should 
they show any sign of a weakness such as she had 
once so successfully combated. 

There was nothing tough about her that evening 
when she proceeded to the drawing-room, she turned 
into the nursery on her way to kiss Alix, who lay 
asleep on Elizabeth's lap. 



CHAPTER m. 

BtpfiT tluv tort not, 

For what thou hart not, ttiti Ihon itrirMt to gat. 

Uvmnfar Mauan. 

To specolate about a ffltnation, whioh you intend to 
meet in s natnr&l, easy manner ia not wise. 

Frances had wasted mnch time in forecasting this 
meeting with George Brand, abe bed anticipated 
that be might look a great deal, though he might 
say little: the forecast baa been pleasing, the reality 
was tame. 

Wben she entered the diawing>room, Ifr. Brand 
was standing by the fire, talking to bis hostess. 

Here is Frances,' said John Beaumont, and then 
Frances pat her hand into his. 

* I beard that I was to have the [deasnre of meet- 
ing yon,' Mr. Brand said, neither voice nor fingers 
were cordial, and be continned bis oonversation after 
tbat conventional greeting, as tbongb bis memory 
had indeed i^yed bim &l8e. 
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NerrouBneaB makes none but the extremely youth- 
ful dmub. Frances was oveiflowiiig -with small talk. 
There was a great deal of ornamental fumitm-e in 
the little drawing-room, so that the mere sprinkling 
of humanity that it contained, seemed in Frances's 
eye to OTererowd it. 

< This is a cousin of Isabel's, Captain Bing,' John 
introduced a big fair man, with a pleasant, good- 
looking face, to her. 'He has only just got back 
from Egypt.' 

' I've been back two months, my dear chap. I wish 
it was only just.' 

Then dinner was announced. Of course John did 
not feel that the hand which rested on his fiim was 
trembling, but ita owner realised that such was the 
ridiculous cose. George's attitude was such as might 
well have calmed her nervousness, had she been 
quite sane that night, hut the fire and smoke episode 
hadapsetherunreasonahly. She had laid her nervous- 
ness to its just cause before she had eaten her entr^, 
and she had also decided that five was an awkward 
number for dinner, unless the conversation was 
general. 

The unconscientious hostess was amusing herself, 
by discussing with Captain Bing childish days 
whioli they had shared, but of which three of the 
assembly knew nothing. No one discussed golden 
days of long ago with Frances. 
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If anyone -would lend her an ear ahe had lots to 
aaj, but Bhe durst not cut into the dialogue between 
John and her neighboTir, that was of oommercial 
topics of which she knew not the a b o. She 
prided herself on intelligence, on assiduonslj cnltured 
intelligence, over and above her worldly wisdom. 
Isabel was difierent, mentally she was a eloth, ahe 
idly traded on an ingratiating ignorance; her 
ambitions did not Ue in the * brainy ' direotion. 

No doubt John judged all women by his wife, bat 
George knew better than that, it was unoivil of him 
to talk City under the circumstances. 

In the first pause between the partners, Fianoea 
made the necessary effort to obtain her righta. 

*In the Sylvest^ days you knew no more of 
John's mysteries than I did myself, Mr. Brand,' she 
said ; she had an unjusti£able idea of hurting him, — 
in those days of her reign, to which she had allud- 
ed, he had been lamentably thin-skinned, — by the 
formality of her address, ' now you have grown so 
intelligent that I am depressed by my ignoranoe.* 

' From my recollection of Sylvester days,' said he, 
turning round and looking at her. She saw how, 
physically, he was altered now; there were lineu 
roxmd his mouth, faint hollows in his cheeks, he had 
crow's feet about his eyes, his hair was worn away 
from his forehead, and he stooped a little, too. ' From 
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m7 recollection of those times, I incline to think City 
was no mystery to you. I should fancy you read the 
money-market before the birthB and maixiageB. 

*I have never glanced at it in my life, I don't know 
where to find it ;' she protested, a little eagerly, not 
iMcanse she was ashamed of her faculty for caution, 
but because — becanse of the lines, and the hollows, 

and her . Here John spoke, he was a Uttie, 

energetic man, with a decisive voice and a critical 
eye. Men liked him and women were shy of him, 
he was not eaey to please, or to interest. 

' Jj^rances is like my wife, I expect, Brand. Isabel 
hates bn^ess. She implies that I am heavy on 
hand. In point of fact I can't talk shopping, though 
I can talk shop I I have nothing to say about 
milliners, or story-books, or plays, or my neighbour^ 
which is worth hearing. No, it is true, I can't talk to 
womenHnd.' 

' When you say that, yon show your want of in- 
formation, John ; you are out of date.' 

'Why am I out of date? What do you mean, 
Frances? 

' We are not the frivolous, we are the serious sex 
now-anlays. We were always the hard-working, 
thoughtful section of humanity, but our neighbours 
have only recently recognised the fact' 

■ bideed they are serious,' said Mr. Brand, address- 
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ing his kost *If their capacity matched their 
eameetnees, we poor chaps shonld be in an awkward 
poffltion.' 

Frances was nettled, though the speaker laughed. 

' That is a harsh thing to say of ns,' she answered, 
lowering her voice ; * eamestneae is not a poaeeasion 
I despise.' 

' From a Ci^ point of view no possession should 
be despised,' he would not be serious. ' I ventore to 
think that a sense of humour, to leaven the earn- 
estness of your sex, would be refreshing.' 

* It is so easy to langh at anyone, or anything ;' 
then she looked him &ankly in the &ce, ' bat yon 
were never practical, George.' 

The words escaped her unintentionally. She was 
always frank ; even now, after all these years, she 
was almost as genuine as she had been when she 
did not hide her motives or her sel£sh prudence from 
her ardent lover ; but in those days she had been a 
royfd personage, of whom it is known that they ■ can 
do no wrong.* 

' He is practical now,' said John, ' long-headed too, 
and he works like a nigger. He's a keen money- 
grubber, aren't yon. Brand ? Not practical I How 
long tigo did you know him ?' 

' B. C said Frances. * Before City.* 

George stared at her for a moment. 

d2 



' It was a very long while ago.' His voioe seemed 
to send the date trembling back to antedilnviui ages. 

' Very,' qniokly, ' yoa ■were at Oxford, and I was a 
grown-up little girl.' 

She spoke of herself depreoatiogly. 

' In those B. C. days I talked athletios, no donbt, 
or green-cheese moon.' 

' I remember fhe moon,* said she, gently. 

* A tiresome topic* 

'Not so tiresome,' she glanced at his profile, 'as 
Citr^. Even then I understood more of moon than 
of City.* 

Here was a lead which surely he would follow. 
He did nothing of the sort, be addressed Mrs. Beau- 
mont, and the thread of the conversation with Miss 
Blake was lost. There was a shade of something 
which she was inclined to call bittemesa, larking 
somewhere about his voice. He had laughed at the 
past, — ^laughed at it I — But a joke was no infallible 
token of a merry heart. Even bitterness was better 
than laughter, she could understand the former, — 
she could make the bitter sweet. 

Now that she knew her subject, she was ready to 
talk moon ; she wanted to discuss the long years 
whioh she was ready to call lost ; but somehow the 
oonversation became general just then, and SylTeater 
was whisked out of her reach. 



Aa diimer drew near its froily end, Frances became 
cooacions that she was disappointed. Blessed are 
those who expect nothing. Her expectations bad 
been vague, bat gigantic. The intangible, worthless 
satisfaction of George's presence, was the only 
satisfaction that fell to her share. 

No, QeoTge Brand did not talk green-cheese moon 
now-Andays. He was not the moody, eager man of 
yore. He talked pleasantly, chiefly addressing 
Isabel, and Frances watched him and listened. Then 
she weighed and dissected her preference, — ^that half 
dead preference which had grown as Jonah's gonid 
npon small cnltivation, — ^for this commonplace man 
of commerce. She criticised him, bat she did not 
dispute the &ot that it was he who had stood be- 
tween her and any possible, probable husband in the 
past ; and that, so &r as she was concerned, nothing 
at all stood betwixt her and him at this moment. 
Nothing, — nothing, at least, except the narrow wed- 
ding-ring which he wore on his little finger, and 
which now and then shone in Frances's eyes, as 
he manipulated His dinner. 

Once George had been modest, easily qaelled. 
Once, a look or a woisd of hers had had an instant, 
imfailing influence apon him. Once, she had amused 
hetself by testing her powers, she had elated or 
dejected him at wilL 
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It was a lost art, to-night she had mislaid the 
knack. He talked and she listened, and while he 
led the conversation he did not forget to make a 
careful and excellent dinner. 

The tale told by that small encircling ring was 
long no doubt ; the experiences that it had brought 
with it pushed the bygone days fiw away from him ; 
with them Frances had retreated. Ah, if she had 
lost something beside the years, something which it 
might be hard to find again ? 

When the womenkind left the dining-room, Isabel 
led the way to the nursery. 

' It's a dreadful climb, Frances,' she said, walking 
on ahead leisurely, * but I want to see how the child 
is, and I must speak to Elizabeth. I was fidgetting 
at dinner, I was so afraid you would say something 
about Alix, and I had not told John.' 

* Not told John ?' 

* No, he is the sort of man who scolds over an 
accident,— he doesn't pity.' 

Frances was preoccupied, or this remark would 
have surprised her. Isabel had so mai;iy endearing 
qualities, she was sweet-tempered, good-natured, 
yielding, gentle, fascinating, but not critical. Definite 
opinion was not to be expected from her, a judgment 
was not to be expected from her. 

* So I dressed in a frantic hurry. Look at my hair/ 
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Mrs. BeanmoDt wore a soft white dress, which made 
no soimd as she moved. Her cnrly flaxen hair was 
wonud in a knot at the back of her head, and waved 
lightly about her temples. Her forehead was Tmnsual- 
ly low, she bad finely pencilled eyebrows, and long 
thick lashes, softening a pair of beautiful, soft, wide- 
open blue eyes. Her nose was long, givjng a slight 
melancholy to the sweet face, but her mouth was 
curved and smiling, with full red lipa. She was 
pale and very fair, the tnnjuoise necklet round her 
throat harmonised well with her appearance. 

'Tour hair is charming,' said Frances; *if yon 
shaved your head, Isabel, and wore the dress of a 
derrieh, I believe you would look your best. You 
always look your best. I don't know how you do it. 
Bat there, providence provided you with excellent 
material to work upon.' 

When they reached the nursery Alix was asleep, 
and old Elizabeth, with a lap-full of ribbon, lace, 
and snippets, sat beside her cot, sewing by the light 
of a candle. 

The bedclothes were a good deal tumbled, and 
Alix's bandaged hand was lying on the coverlet. 
Isabel bent over her small daughter, and set her sur- 
roundings into order; th^i she turned her about, 
and looked at the bodice, which was taking form in 
the stitcher's hands. 



' Has she been long asleep ?' 

* Only five miutites. Misa Blake coming in voke 
her. And tiiat there box of goodies, and the note 
from Master Brand which his Pa brought, seemed to 
excite her. I did irish I hadn't given them to 
her.' 

' Will yon get that finished by to-morrow night, 
Elizabeth?' 

* I can't be sure, ma'am, I've been all of a tremble 
since the fright, not able to ait to my sewing. If 
yon could stay here a minute, ma'am, I'd go down 
to my supper, I might feel fit for something after 
that. Cook often forgets me, and I shouldn't like 
Hifis Alix to wake up and find herself alone, she 
might be frightened.' 

' All right, go ; never mind the sewing, it doesn't 
matter. Frances, will yon stay and be nursemaid, 
too? I hate my own company.' 

The child had stirred at the raised voice, and when 
Elizabeth had gone the watchers sat silent, until she 
settled quietly upon her frilled pillow. Frances's 
alert eyes roamed about the dim httle room, weakly 
searching for a box of goodies, and that with no 
hankering for a portion of its contents. 

* Is the little Brand boy a nice child?' she asked ; 
tiiere was a dirty envelope on Alix's bolster, measy 
with hieroglyphics, at which she looked. 



' They dress him so badly,' Isabel whispered back, 
firowsing a little at the remembrance of his clothes. 
* What can poor Mr. Brand know about such thinga ? 
He leaves everything to old Hannah.' 

' Who is old Hannah ?' 

' She was his poor mother's own nnrae, I believe. 
The boy looks as if he had come out of the Ark ; 
broader than he is long, in a tunic, you know.' 

Frances nodded. 

*Is he a nice child?* 

* He is very dark, I should think he might grow 
up good-looking.' 

* Do you see much of him?* 

' Yes, he's oflen here, he came to tea with Ali-r 
last week. John thinks he is E^ilt, I don't know 
much about him, I am so often ont when he oomes. 

<Is George f(Hid>of Mm?* 

' John says he makes an ntter fool of himself about 
him. The boy is all over the house, no one can get 
away from him.' 

'Did you know the hoy's mother?* 

* Yea, didn*t I tell you so ? Fm sore I told yon 
about her.' 

'Did you see much of her?' 

* A good deaL She was so nice, I liked her. How 
sad it was. He has changed so, poor man. I,' she 
was fingering a ribbon with her head on one side, 
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* I don't think these maaves matcL Mattves are so 
difficult to match. Look, Frances.' 

So Frances looked, contrasting the manves con- 
soientiotiBly. 

' ThejrHl pass muster, Isabel ; perfect matches in 
manves, and perfect matches in men and women, 
ar^'t common. I am sm^ these harmonise all right. 
TheyTl got on, in fact.' 

Isahel smiled, bat she was not satisfied. 

' Did the second child live to be christened ?' 

' I don't think so. No, no, Fm snre it didn't. I 
remember I was going to a ball, I was dressiiig when 
John told me. I didn't go. Poor Gertmde Brand 
was a nice woman ; we were rather &iends, we two.' 

Frances fidgetted. Was it possiUe that she shrank 
from hearing praise of a poor dead woman for whom, 
hitherto, she had felt nothing bat the pleasing pain 
of pity ? 

' She was the sort of woman,' said Isabel, taming 
her eyes from the disturbing ribbons, and fixing them 
on her companion's animated face, ' I can get on with ; 
I am sure you would have liked her. She reminded 
me of you, she dressed well, and she meant what she 
said. She was more impnlsiTe than you are, thoagh : 
but she was so sincere and &eah, even John liked 
her, and he is very difficult.' 

Frances opened her eyes at this observation. It 
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never stnick her timt Isabel might, like many ao- 
other pretty woman, find it wise to be sillj, becsnse 
it was pleasant to be lazy, more natural to follow 
than to lead. A thoughtful remark from Mrs. Bean- 
mont was impressive as the sharpness of a child. 

There was silence a moment ; Uien Frances said, 
interrogatively, 

* And people thought they were what one calls s 
happy couple?* 

' Tes, he was a nice sort of husband, he went to 
everything, and I don't think he used to ftus her 
much abont anything. I wonder whom he will 
marry, he is a great favourite. Olive Moore would 
do, of course, but ' 

'But what?' sharply. 

' But it was a one^ded thing. She set her cap at 
him, and be did not respond. It was a sad disappoint- 
ment to her, poor soul, she hasn't got over it, she 
has,' a soft laugh, 'taken to good works.' 

Frances did not laugh, the words struck a littie 
cold in her ears. 

* I used to know the Brands very well — once,' she 
went on quickly, — the dialogue was whispered on 
the sleeping child's account, and the hushed voices 
gave a solemn tone to the conversation. ' His people 
lived at Sylveeto'. His mother was one of our most 
intimate friends. When she died and her daughter 
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married, — Bhe married a cniate, poor thing, a love- 
match, — George left Devonslure : we misaed him Tery 
much.* 

Isabel's face suddenly lit np with a re-awakened 
thought. 

* Wasn't there something between Mr. Brand and 
yonr sister? I remember now. It was Gertrude 
Brand, herself who told me. It was very q^uaint, 
she took np the cudgels for her husband, and she 
declared he had been di^racefhlly treated.* 

Frances was silent for a moment, and then she 
said slowly, 

' I think if there had been anything between 
Constance and George I should have heard it.' 

' But I am sure of it, Frances. I am always in- 
terested in a love-story, and poor Gertrude Brand 
was vehement about the evil behaviour. No doubt 
she was confidante, before she became consoler. Oh, 
yes, I remember the story, he was always at Way- 
field, he was absolutely devoted to your sister and 
she encouraged him, and she absolutely * 

' She must have been very young,* broke in the 
other, hurriedly, ' for she married her first husband 
when she was only nineteen. She did not undei^ 
stand, how could she, a mere child ? And you know 
my mother was ambitious. We were brought np to 
think first of an income, then of its owner. Constanoe 
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would not have been allowed to many a poor man.* 
'I can't imagine anyone having the oonrage to 

defy poor Consin Snsan/ Isabel was alluding to Mias 

Blake's dead mother. ' I was always afraid of her. 

Bat I do think ambitions people are tiresome. John 

in ambitions, it makes everyone so nnoomfortable.' 
Frances woa getting entangled in the meshes of 

deo^ition, but she conid not allow unjust blame to 

lie on dead shouIderB. 

* If anyone was to blame it was not my mother, 
Belle, for she died before we saw so very much of 
the Brands.* 

One of Mrs. Beaumont's most popular characteris- 
tics was her desire to please. She saw that she had 
unwittingly hurt her companion. If Frances was 
odd enough not to be proud of a family conquest, 
the accusation ootdd be swept lightiy away. 

* Pshaw,' she said, smiling, ' boys are always in 
love. I daresay his wife was jealous, and made a 
mountain out of a mole-hill. Here is Elizabeth.' 

Frances was glad of the interruption, the titS'lt-tite 
had been interesting, but not pleadng ; — the hour to 
come, alas, was neither the one nor the other. 

Isabel Bang, and Captain Bing sang, and then the 
two songsters sang together. Frances did not know 
one tone from another, but the rest of the audience 
were musical, and Mr. Brand stood at the piano and 
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ohose songs and applauded; the piano never ceased 
the whole evening. 

Frances was qniet, but she did not pretend to be 
eigoying herself. She leant back in her chair, per- 
mitted to indulge in such mild satisfaction as falls to 
the lot of a looker-on. From the crown of her head 
to the sole of the slim ornamental shoe (which she 
made no effort to conceal) she was graceful, but she 
did not look her best in repose : her varying ex- 
pression was attractive. Just now her face was so 
thoughtful as to be almost glum ; her eyes were on 
the ground. 

Once Captain Bing addressed her. 

* Won't you join us, Miss Blake, don't you sing ?' 

* I know two tunes,* she quoted in answer, * one is 
" God Save the Queen," and the other isn't.* 

The hearers laughed, and then the singing began 
again. 

* Behaved disgracefully.* Dour accusation , who 
had made it ? In the first place, who had been so 
hard as to describe her behaviour thus ? 

Perhaps the behaviour had been weak, but had it 
been disgraceful to allow folly to tussle one short 
week with prudence ? 

She had been a mere child at the time, a child of 
seventeen, capable of no feeUng more robust than 
sentiment. Poor child, who for one short week had 
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allowed her faToorite friend to become ner fovonred 
. . . friend. Jost for a week she had given way to 
his protestationa. He had asked, < Shall I go ?' And 
ahe had answered, ' No, stay.' 

Later, when he had curtained the stmshine of his 
society with a solemn, cloudy, di£BciiIt, do-without 
fatmre, the child had exercised her facnlty for 
thought, she had gathered prudence to guide her, 
and had dismissed that unpalatable future and its 
propounder at the same time. 

* Boys are always in love,' Isabel had remarked, 
and that consolation, that o&lm platitude, chilled her 
through and through. Better a thousand times to 
be accused of evil behaviour, than to be forgiven 
thus. 

Did GFeorge accuse her, or did he excuse himself? 
She had &ncied the former, but now he seemed to be 
leading her to recollect that 'boys are always in 
love.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

Wm it MtnetbinK said. 

Something done. 

Vexed htm 7 Waa it toneb ol huid, 

Tom dI hesd? 

Strange I Thnt vary way 

Lore began- 

I as little nnderstaa^ 

Love's dociy. 

SoBBBT BnowsiMa. 

In point of time Frances had been but four sboi 
weeks in Norton Street. If by living we interpre 
feeling, tben the longer portion of her life had bee; 
crammed into that period : diverse, acute, wide, arresl 
ing feelinga had swayed cautious Frances, as Ihoug 
she had been still at the sweet tropical green c 
seventeen. She had enlarged her mind and her syn 
pathies, she had acquired knowledge, she had bee 
happier and at the same time more profoundly wretol 
ed than she liad thought possible. 

Frances hadiiad a definite object in coming to Noi 
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ton Street, bat she had not said so, even to herself. 
She had no longer each an object. She had gone 
backwards instead of forwards, she had no longer 
a plan of campugn in her mind, the liitare was do 
longer in her hands. The fatore was a blank, aboat 
which she did not speculate, for she had nothing 
whatever to do with the control of it. 

' How are the mighty fallen I' After all, it ia 
none save the mighty whose fall is impressiTe and 
memorable. 

Franoee was only quite certain of one tiling, and 
the one certain thing was this, she did not want to 
go home ; she Bhivered when she remembered Way- 
field, and she turned her thoughts &om tiie village 
of Sylvester. 

Her host and hostess made much of her. She liked 
John, for blood is thicker than water, and John 
liad excellencies. He was staunch, true, hard work- 
ing, controlled, generous, bnt his exoellenctes were 
not of the ingratiating type ; they could be found, 
bnt they wanted seeking ; virtue that must be search- 
ed for gets overlooked, unless eyes are patient and 
sharpened by partiality. 

Hetaphorioally, John was always a-bay for tlie 
moon ; it was a little too bad to marry a ftioe, and 
then to complain because it was not a mind. Had he 
married the mind, it was jwobable he woold later 
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have bemoaned himself for the face. He had no 
toleration, and -was stem in his words and ways. His 
partiality for the beet of everything wsa tiresome, 
because he never thought it wise to hide his uncom- 
fortable faculty for knowing what is good, and clam- 
ouring for it. 

An ideal as a personal possession is admirable, but 
John did not keep his ideal to himself he wanted his 
family and his fiiends to share it. Should they refuse 
to do so, he was chagrined and showed it. However, 
the greater part of his days were divided between 
the City and his dab, so his household bad opportun- 
ity to be lax in small duties, and to go tiieir own easy 
way. 

There was a vein of coolness running through tiie 
man, he was critical ; he tiionght before he felt. He 
did feel as much as his neighbours, but he was not 
(jnick to feel, his impulses were slow. Children 
and fools (he classed them together) did not appeal 
to him, he tried to be kind to both these lesser 
sorts of humanity. He knew it was his duty to see 
and to talk to Alix each day ; descending from man- 
hood's height to childhood's depths with condescen- 
sion ; but he did not dream of allowing the little girl 
a will or a way of her own. 

' It was a cruel tiling,' said be, ' to spoil a child.' 

If Alix did precisely as she was told to do, trans- 



greBsing^ no codes of ' excellent nuumera,' he smiled 
giaciouslj Qpon her. But, alas, 'twas alanniugly easy 
t* bring & &owu to luB face, and ' Father don't allow 
it,' became a Dfunocles sword, suspended over the 
nervous head of the little maiden, handicapping the 
doubtful delight of the long hour, which Alix Bpent 
daily with her betters in the drawing-room. Though 
she was what a child-lover would call a ' painfully ' 
good child, yet the fact that she was a child, mad« 
that hour an effort to full-grown intelligences ; filled 
as it was by necessity with questiosa and conde- 
scensions. 

Mrs. Beaumont was very gentle with, and anxious 
to please Alii ; she made a charming picture of 
maternity as she played spillikius, or solitaire, or 
some other suitable drawing-room game with her 
daughter, — if no one else could be found to undertake 
the little girl's entertaining. In her home circle, Alix 
knew nothing of those enchanting romps, those exu- 
berant riotous overflows of exultant spirits, such as 
some foolish parents foster, though tiiey know that 
nursery bliss has an acute reaction, and that a romp is 
akin to a roar. 

Alix experienced none of the ' ups ' and * downs 

of the spoilt child ; she was vaguely envious of the 

boy who made hw familiar with that epithet ' spoilt,* 

which the authoritieH invariably bestowed upon him. 

e2 
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In Norton Street there was no foolish person whom 
ontoidled tenderness indaced to lie down in the dust, 
for small feet to trample. 

Aliz's discipline had robbed her of some childish 
attraotiTenees, she was anxious and self-conscious, 
she had learned tact which is unnatural to her years. 

Frances was often to be found in the nursery, 
it was impossible to her not to like a guileless, pretty, 
little scrap of humanity who gave no trouble to any- 
one, who wfis easUy amused, and who did exactly 
that which she was told to do. 

If Alis had an unbridled passion it was for Cousin 
Frances, who had come, all unlocked for, in a 
moment, like one of the angels about whom £liza~ 
beth talked on Sunday, and who had wrapped out 
the dreadful fire. Who had moreover given Alix a 
new crown, with many a warm, close kiss, and soft 
word beside. 

It had been a disappointment to Frances that she 
hod not come across Mr. Brand's boy during the by&- 
gone month. The fault had not been hers, bat Fra 
had bad a cold, and he had been kept at home. John 
said the boy woold be coddled into a grave. How- 
ever, upon that very afternoon an invitation had been 
accepted for him, and he was coming to Norton 
Street to take tea with the daughter of the houso. 

Alix was not specially elated at the prospect of 
her visitor. 



* Isaabissa don't like him very much,' she remarked 
to Frances. * She says he is an awfiil miscbieTO- 
■vious little fellow. He does pull my hair sometimes, 
but he don't mean to. Fra's father,* ia parenthesis, 
* gives him lots and lots of things.' 

Though March had come, aye, and nearly gone 
too, the day was very cold. So cold, indeed, that 
Fiances did not mean to go out and face the east 
wind a second time. Isabel and she had been shop- 
ping all the morning. Personally she had shopped 
of late in a lavish manner, that day she had bought 
decorative odds and ends, such ornamental odds and 
ends as had cost a considerable sum. Her conscience 
mormnred at her extravagance, but was pacified by 
a reminder that everyone knew London was an ex- 
pensive place, and that it was a woman's first duty 
to look her best. 

Captain Bing came to lunch, and Frances had no 
di£Sculty in persuading him to take her place, and to 
escort Isabel to the bazaar at Kensington which she 
intended to shirk. He was a persuadable man and 
very good company. Constantly in and out of Nor- 
ton Street his presence was growing almost as in- 
dispensable as that of the fireside armchair ; and 
Frances treated him much as she treated that soft, 
domeetio fixture. 

A fall, &ir giant, as merry as a boy. Captain Biig 
was usefiil as well as ornamental. He was an adept 
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at extracting amusement from anything that ap- 
j^oached him. His cousin and he would be happy 
for hours over some innocent frivolity. Over a 
mechanical toy picked up for a song in the street^ 
over the tricks of the poodle, over the education of 
the parrot. They -would blow feathers and pick up 
pins. They were like a conple of irresponsible 
children, save that in some essentials they had put 
away childish things. 

' I was going anyhow, Miss Blake. Maradi is to 
sing, I'd walk ten miles barefoot to hear him any 
aflemoon.' 

* You needn't do that, Eddie. Ill squeeze you in 
my vehicle somewhere. But, Frances, I want you to 
come, I want you to spend ; and it will be an amusing 
b&zaar.' 

* Don't try to persuade Miss Blake. She had made 
up her mind, I can see.' 

' I am not fond of music. At least I only like bad 
music' 

' My dear Francie,' 

There was much good mosio in Norton Street, and 
when he was there George hung about the piano, 
listening to it. His wife had been a first-rate, 
classical musician, and perchance Frances was sore 
at her own deficiencies. 

*Bad mufiio I' Captain Bing chuckled a little. 



' I have never been educated up to the best' 
Frances was nervous and she talked rapidly. ' It 
seems tiiat it'a as necessary to be educated in music, 
and in literature, and in every art as in mathematics. 
Why should I listen to sounds, and why should I 
read books that I am told I ought to like, but which 
I don't like ?' 

' Civilization,' said the gentl^nan. 

' How can one find time to cultivate artificial taste 
even in our recreations ? There should be special 
critics set apart for uncultivated people. For example, 
what does a gourmand know of the attractione of 
brown-bread and butter? Yet there are thousands 
of people, a majority of people, who would rather 
eat a brown loaf than pate de foie grot, or caviar, 
or oysters, or coxcombs, or even a salmi Literary, 
or muBdcal epicures know nothing about the rostic 
palate. Life is not long enough to ' 

' Dear Francie,' Isabel's blue eyes opened wider, 
'Eddiethinksyou are off your head. She isn't, Eddie. 
Occaaonally when she's cross she lectures me like 
this.' 

* I quite agree with her,' said the arm-chair, 
gravely. * Life is not long enough to be spent upon 
shams. Let us think what we think, and let ns say 
Bo. Instinct is a better guide than artificial public 
opinion.' 
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' Toa hare opened a large qneatioii,' said Frances, 
staring at the ann-cbair. 

'Then be qoiok and shut it,' Isabel ejaculated, 
laagbiug. * I hate a large question. No one can 
answer it. Don't encourage her, Eddie; if you 
think, jon get blues. No one should think unless 
they are well paid for it.' 

She frisked away some earnestness which haa 
threatened to assail the trio. Later her cousin and 
ahe went off to the bazaar together ; Frances smiled 
iuTolnntarily at their laughter as they left her, it was 
infectious, and she was not out of tune with merri- 
meot that afternoon. 

WiUi the smile still about her lips, she ran up to 
the nursery as soon as she was left alone, and found 
methodical Alix putting the moat precious of her 
possessionB out of reach on a shelf. 

•Frais coming and he breaks things,' she explained. 

When a snccession of postman's knocks had thun- 
dered up the staircase, and the guest had arrived, 
Frances understood and forgave the excessive caution 
of the little hostess. 

' Here I are, and I knocked myself.' The expected 
guest, Fra Brand, had broken into the room, and 
stood for a moment in the doorway bolt upright, 
whilst he and Frances stared at each other. He was 
not like his father, he waa a manly-looking child, with 
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olive skin, dark hair and eyes. Eyes that shone and 
sflowed with life, and were an exact reprodnotion of 
hia mother'a. Frances remembered them. He over- 
came his momentary surprise at the sight of a 
stranger, etnd ran across to Alix, talking hard ; ig- 
noring the duties of society and her outstretched 
hand. 

' HftTiTiAh lifted me, and I did knock loud. Did 
yon hear me ? I'm much better. Take off my coat. 
Pull harder. Thank you. There is pockets ; and 
things in them. Do yon like gelatines or jujubes ? 
If you don't cough, yon don't have them. What 
shall wB play ? IVe got reins, new reins. They are 
in Hannah's pocket. Hannah,' he ran to the door, 
shouting lustily, * Hann^ I want my reins, what 
fatiier gave me.' 

A quiet, lean, anxious-looking woman came in at 
that moment. 

* Say " how de do " to the lady, dear,' she urged, 
obviously worried. When nature visits oultnre, the 
former is no light charge to its superintendent 

The boy put a little dab of a hand into Franoes's. 

' Can't wait,' he said, backing from her kisa, ' Alix 
and me are very busy.' 

And very busy he was throughout his visit, and 
veiy busy he kept his neighbours ; if they were not 
on active service under his commands, they were 
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equally aotive on preventive service. Frances good- 
naturedly laid herself out to be agreeable, but after 
trotting and galloping in double harness with AUx 
in the nursery for twenty minutes, she finally slipped 
breathless from the room, trying to persuade herself 
that children enjoy themselves most alone. 

Agreeable but fallacious doctrine. 

At first Frances had told herself that Fra was * en- 
chantingly natural.' Before the end of the day her 
appreciation of nature was doomed to dwindle, and 
her respect for civilization, as represented by Alix, 
was to increase. 

To leave the nursery was not to be quit of Master 
Brand; his father, in the moon days, had known 
what he wanted, and had done his best to obtain it ; 
like father like son. Frances had just collected her 
breath and sat down to rest in the drawing-room, 
when voices and footsteps were heard, the door- 
handle fumbled in unsteady fingers, was laboriously 
turned, and then the two children burst into the room. 

Alix kept to the rear of her companion, but her 
mild eyes shone like stars, and she was smiling 
widely. 

' I hate nurseries,' said the boy, coming straight to 
Miss Blake, and looking boldly into her face. ^I 
don't enjoy myself in AUx's nursery, it's such a poky 
little place. May we play with you ?* 
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' I don't tMnk,' Frances answered, mollified hy hia 
preference for her, * that AUx is ever allowed to play 
in this room. Children don't play in drawing-rooms.' 

' I plays everywhere. I always playa every- 
where.' 

' This-room is frill of things that might be broken 
and spoilt, yon see, darling.' 

* May we play with you ?' 

He did not want reason, he wanted an answer. 
He pnt his hand, which illogically argned for him, 
upon her knee, and he looked ap smiling into her 
face. A spoilt child is as tyrannical a compamon 
as is a fostered passion, and Miss Blake compromised 
weakly. 

' Very well, then ; if you promise to be good yon 
may stay here for a few minutes.' 

' Oh, well be good,' with the readiness of an habit- 
ual perjurer. * I bronghted down my reins. Conon 
Francie makes a good horse, don't she, AHx ?' 

' She goes velly fast,' said Alix, politely, ' and she's 
veUy big indeed.' 

* We can't play horses here,' protested Counn 
Francie. ' Look round for yourselves, children, there 
is no room.' 

Again Fra refused to hear reason, if there was no 
room now, it was a thing he himself could make. 
He darted at the silver-table, clearing it rapidly by 
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ahorelliitg its contents upon the seat of an adjacent 
arm-chair. 

After one glance at MiBS Blake's Tacillating face, 
Alix fell to work and assisted him ; she knew that 
the house was often turned topBey-turvey when Fra 
came to tea ; but horses in the drawing-room fairly 
took her breath away. 

Here was a treat indeed, she had oeen freely 
handling all the forbidden fruit, and now she was 
romping madly ; but she could not abandon herself 
wholly to pleasm-e. Alix's conscience had been much 
cultivated by an early introduction to Nemesis, and 
she was the only one of the trio who was not sur- 
prised when Mr. Beaumont came into the room ; she 
had not expected to escape scot-firee. 

She thought it lucky for Frances's chances of 
escape from punishment that her father was not 
alone, Mr. Brand was with him. Aliz had noticed 
that children were let down easy when strangers were 
about, she knew that under such circomstasces crimes 
mysteriouslytumed to jokes, at which everyone laugh- 
ed. Thewaysof thegrown-upawerepastfindingout. 

Mr. Beaumont and Mr. Brand stood on the thres- 
hold and stared, coughing. China and knick-nacks 
bod been stored out of the way to clear a space in 
the middle of the room, and there Frances and the 
ohildren had romped, and raised the dust which 
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had choked the incomers. Alix's flazeD carls were 
wild, her face was scarlet, torn lace hung a 7ard 
from her frock. Frances and she were weighings 
Fra as a honey-pot, he was giving them hints all 
the while ; he took the dissipation that electrified 
Aliz as a matter of course. 

But now the fim of the fair died. The children's 
plaTmate, who had been as gay as they, grew doll 
and constrained. Alix half onderetood, but Fra did 
not know what to make of the change. 

' The children haven't done any damage, John,' 
Frances said, answering his strained laugh. ' I just 
had them down here for a little while to amuse 
me.' 

The honey-pot was rampant, he bawled to Frances 
to go on weighing him. ' He hadn't come undone at 
all,' he said. 

'Come here, Frank,' said John, trying to be 
gracious, he had begun to replace a few of his house- 
hold gods, ' you have not spoken to me yet.' 

' Go and say, how do yon do, to Mr. Beaumont, 
old chap,' said his father, amdoosly ; the games and 
noise had demoralised his son. Fra put a sticky 
hand into John's. 

' You are covered with jam, my boy.' 

' We had tea down here, and I spreaded all my 
own, that's why.' 



' Yon had better go and wash your hands.' 

'No. I hates washing. Father, honey-pot me. 
Will yo« honey-pot me, please ?' 

'Hush, httsh. Brand, that boy's Toice is like a 
penny whistle.' 

' Father, honey-pot me.* 

When Fra was pressed to wash his hands, he 
became openly mutinous. He eaid that he did not 
like to wash, that he did not like Mr. Beaumont, that 
he did not want to do anything. Finally, he lay 
flat on the floor, and kicked. 

Aliz, wil^ her hands behind her, stood looking at 
the sinner, large tears rolling down her hot cheeks in 
silent sympal^y. 

The master of the hoose rang the bell sharply. 

' Send the boy's nurse here, — eh. Brand ? Alix, 
go upstairs at once.' 

It overwhelmed the discomfited father to see how 
promptly Alix fled. 

'Don't want Hannah. Don't want Alix to go 
away. Want to play honey-pots. Will,' raising his 
voice to a shriek, ' play honey-pots.' 

Frances and John stood oncomfortable spectators 
of the scene, the former imhappy, the latter disgusts 
ed. Fra had a contempt for criticism, not so his 
poor jather, who knelt beside the wriggling figure, 
trying to whisper something, — bribery, no doubt— 
into his ear. 
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* I want honey-pots,' he went on vociferating, 
amongst wails of despair. ' Honey-pots : honey-pots.' 

When Hannah arrived the pandemonitun increased, 
and the boy was carried off, finally, etill crying for 
'Honey-pots,' in his father's arms. 

' Abominable yoxmgster that,' growled John, busy 
tidying. ' Brand will have to pay for all this epar- 
ing of the rod, some day. Ill bet yoa anything yoa 
like, that he and that nnrse are honey-potting that 
odious picUe at this moment.' 

Frances did not bet. 

* I should think it quite likely,' she said ; she was 
dustmg M ch her pocket-handkerchief. 

Ms lie Lit shamefully spoilt?' 
^^ A \ iiocli -?(!, but did not answer ; therefore it was 
■ -— '" ^ - ,.;;nii that, when Mr. Brand reappeared, 
fit to put his own words into her 

/. lay any odds that yoa have been 
ilhat boy of yours.' 
pmont,' deprecatingly, 'you know he 
y. He is a bit overtired and excited. 
■jfit for a festivity.' 
' Lunga not aflected, eh. Brand ? We guessed you'd 
been playing boney-pots when the howls stopped. I 
foresee your playing a considerable amonnt of pater> 
ual honey-pot when the young shaver grows a little 
older.' 
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*No doubt,' shortly ; 'and I might play a worae 
^ame. I don't want to be associated Tvith an eternal 
parental " don't" ' 

There could be no donbt that George did not relish 
the situation ; when he found that the cab, which 
was to fetch the malefoctor, had been whistled, he 
rose to take leave, and Frances got notiiing but a 
rebuff, for endeavouring to smooth his wounded 
faiuily pride. 

' Fra and I made ^eat friends,' she said, gently. 
* He is so sharp and such a dear.' 

' Very kind of you to eay so. If your philanthropy 
extends to your friends' spoilt children, it must be 
boundleea. From an unprejudiced point of view I 
like decently disciplined youth.' Then he looked 
with some defiance at John's smile. ' The boy ia differ- 
ent, you see, to the general run of children. I can't 
- bnlly him, even to save myself trouble. A man is 
lumdicapped, he doesn't understand gentle ways of 
doing these things.' 

* My dear fellow, I was joking,' said John, feeling 
awkward. Frances had gone towards the landing 
to say farewell to the little fellow, who was heard 
at this moment ou his way downstairs. 



CHAPTER V. 



Thoolt ligh Teiy lUw, on thy put 
Of ftU I b>T» knovn, or mq know, 
I irith I had only Uut Haul 
I trod npon agM dgo 



E. B. BBOwnva. 



Fbanobs was getting onsociable, Isabel said, she had 
refused to go to the MoatgomerTs' crush, and Mrs. 
Beaumont had set out on her way thither alone. It 
was, of course, pouring with rain, bat what did rain 
matter when there were caba to be had? 

Frances thought rain always mattered, it dripped 
and pattered on the window-panes behind her, as she 
sat wool-gathering in the Norton Street drawing- 
room, pretending to be busy at the embroidery upon 
her knee, and it depressed her. 

The gloom, the rain, and the wool-gathering all 
combined to increase the weight upon her mind. She 
had indulged in self-analysis, and it bad brought in 
its train mental discomfort 
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Her past life had, perhaps, not been auythmg com- 
mendable, bnt at least she had done nothing foolish 
in the aeutral-tinted backgronnd. She bad stitched, 
she had painted, she had drawn with pokers, she 
had seen, too, to the welfare of her hmnble neigh- 
bonra, or rather she had seen that their welfare was 
seen to. She had friTolled, she had enjoyed the 
science of garments, she had ei^ojed her social 



To-day she was snspioions of herself, she donbted 
her strength ; she had become a prodigal who gives 
what is not wanted, a bad economist who has a vast 
supply of a commodity for which there is no demand. 
And she had lost the knack of enjoying herself, she 
had edckened of amusement. Her hostess did not 
tire, Isabel was a zealous fiivoller, she was fiilly em- 
ployed when her companion was bored, listless, lazy. 
The heart of the play had been cut out, the pith 
removed in Frances's case, for her love of people was 
now condensed to love of ' person,' and that person 
himself was not a sharer in the game, and he lived 
far away from the world in a healthy suburb of 
Itabylon. 

The remoteness of his dwelling-plaoe served Mr. 
Brand as an excuse for refosing his invitations. 

' I really can't manage it,' he would say, ' my dig- 
gings are a Sabbath-day's joum^ into the wilderness.' 
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'Why on earth do you Kve in the wildemeas?' 
Frances had once thos attacked him. 

*I moved oat there on account of health; Fra looks 
a difiTerent boy once we got a breath or two of air to 
onrselTee.' 

* If Fra is delicate, why do yon stay in London ? 
Why not go to the conntry for good and all? Children 
are better and h^pier in the country,' 

'Fra shall go to the sea if he knocks jxp,* hia 
&ther had answered, thoughtfully, ' but as long as I 
can I like to keep him with me.' 

•You used to love the country, George. Why 
shouldn't yon both go there ?* Then he had lifted 
his ^ebrowa. 

'And who would do my work?' he had aaked. 

She had not liked to remind him that there was no 
need for work, no need at all to earn daily bread, 
flo she had held her tongne ; it was a new acoom- 
plishment of hers, brand-new as was her diffidence. 

She often wondered why Qeorge had become 
to keen a money-grubber ? Why should he, of all 
men in the world, have turned into an anxious 
nnfiring digger and delver in merchandise ? John said 
that his partner was ' an excellent man of bufdness. 
How odd were the manifold changes and chanoes of 
this mortal life. 

It was not meet that Frances ahonld be the one to 
f2 



remiad Georgd that a love of mone^ was a root of 
evil : alas, it wae ehe who had pointed to that root 
is reverence, and taught him of its worth. 

It was inevitable that Qeorge should come fairly 
often to Korton Street, but could Frances deceive 
hdiBelf into believing that he came to see her ? She 
tried her best to do so. When ho dined with the 
Beaumonta he lingered longer 4^n need be vniii 
John. He refused a stall at the Haymarket, he daily 
played whiat at his olub, enjoying his leisure thus. 
Like a man he had taken no for his answer ; like a 
woman she was dissatisfied at his having done eo. 

And yet it seemed that he had not forgotten the 
lost days, there was an indefinable something which 
showed Francea that be remembered them. Had 
not this sort of consciousness about him existed, had 
it not been for the lines, and the hollows, and the 
crows'-feet, Franoes would long ago have left Norton 
Street, and she would not have indulged tike heart- 
aohe. 

He was oivil, omformly polite, but there was a 
barrier of some sort between him and her. Ah, he 
oonid not qnite forgive her; there had been scenes 
long ago ; after the unjustifiable manner of her age 
(die bad tormented him. 

Might she never atone for it? Had it been un- 
pardonable ? Fool ihsA she had been to refuse the 



sharing of a hnt, a hovel, or even a difflnooTporatad 
railway-carriage Trith him, had he saggested saah. a 
contingencj. Fool that she had been to Bbirk tJie 
cooking of hia stew, and the boiling of hia cabbage, 
and the making of her gowns, and even the dreadinl 
wearing of the garments. She was ready now for 
&e saorifioe, bnt the need had 8li|^>ed away. With 
the * no ' on her lips, even then Frances had loved 
him, he had been strong and yet gentle, in fact he 
had been an ideal slave. She had not looked upon 
his like again. 

She was at this stage of her reflection, when the 
door was opened and the maid annoonoed, 

* Mr. Brand, m'm.' 

ITo donbt men know as evitably as women, when 
they are &oe to face with those who appreciate 
th^n. 

George had never been self-cousoions, he had al- 
ways had a knack of forgetting himself^ he was gen- 
nine and straightforward. Where he himself was 
concerned, his intuitions were not acute ; he nnder- 
atood plain language best, and he had a manlike way 
of accepting words aa an interpretation of the 
speaker's mind. 

He had come to see Misa Blake for a purpose this 
afternoon, and he looked at her wondering wheHier 
she would serve that purpose. He saw, with a alight 



surprise, that she woa nerrous, the fire-light flickered 
on her face and on her nneaay hands. Her nerrooB- 
nesB must be merely manner, in his heart of hearts 
he had called her strong-minded, remembering that 
she had grit in her. There are some scenes in a 
man's life which he may not regret, but which he 
will surely recollect ; he recollected the whiteness 
of the firm lipa which had diamiaeed him. 

Hia mind was not harping on that dismissal, he 
knew now that married conples cannot live on air. 
Withont prejudice he did not think that Frances 
could have cooked a tasty stew, nor sofSciently 
dusted that sabrerted rtiilway-carriage. 

* You will want tea,' she said, getting up with one 
of her rapid movements, and ringing the bell. * Ah, 
here it is. I was longing for tea, it is snch a wet 
afternoon.' 

She olung to the weather topic, iusaing amongst 
the cups and saucers as she discussed the forecast. 

When the servant bad gone, there was a percept- 
ible pause. Then he said, 

' I am BO glad to find you alone,' he pulled his 
chair nearer to hers. ' I wanted to talk to yon. I 
have something rather serious to say.' 

She was 80 obviously disturbed by this preamble 
Ihat he broke off, wondering how much she already 
knew of the subject he wished to discuss. 
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' 1 hope there is nothing the matter,' nndra her 
breath, not thinking that sach was the caae, but 
feeling driven to say something. 

' Well, I am a&aid things are going a bit vrong.' 
Oeorge was very grave. 'John is a oapital fellow, 
one of the best chaps in the world,' — we deny the 
faolts of oar friends in the phiral, thongh we em- 
phasize them in the siognlar, — ' but we don't agree 
abont this particalar thing. When he has a bothw 
he keeps it to himself he is reserved : he oomes home 
cross, not confiding.' 

Frances tried to think abont John, that very 
morning Isabel had been less sonshiny than naoal, 
and had growled about her hoaband. 'John had 
been talking to her. John always gave her a head- 
ache. How glad a woman should be whose hosband 
wasn't clever,' and so on. 

•I think that I have noticed that John has been 
difficolt,' Frances murmured, uncertainly. 

' Locking np worries is a mistake. If people would 
only peg out their skeletons on lines upon hij^ 
ground, instead of shoving and cramming them out 
of m^t in dark holes, they would get rid of them. 
Air, and sun, and exposure kill many unpleasant 
beasts beside bacillus.' 

'Have you never had a trouble, George, which it 
was impossible to peg out?* 



' I never lock up/ 

•Then you don't know much about — ' he ■waa 
lookiug at hia ovn hand, she saw the gold line shin- 
ing in the firelij^t, and she handed him hia tea with- 
ont finishing her remark. 

'Where is your money iuvested, Frances?' 

The suddenness of the question took her breath 
away. Had George no thought beyond wretched 
£. B. d. ? She loathed the subject. They had chang- 
ed places in sober earnest, he had come to talk iu- 
TOStments with her. 

'It is precisely as it was left to me by my comdn,' 
stifBy, ' all hia capital was in Australian Banks.* 

< We have dealings with Australia at the office, as 
no doubt you know. I should advise you to keep a 
aharp look-out on the market, there are disquieting 
rumours from tiie country. Women like to believe 
what suite them, but don't pin your faith on Aus- 
tralian Banks. Do yon realise that you are getting 
abnormally high interest for your money ?' 

She mentioned the sum with a smile, and he shook 
his head. 

' It isn't safe ; but, there, that's your business.' 

After all, he hod not come to advise her about her- 
self^ for he said no more about banks, but went on 
with hia news. 

* We are not satisfied wil^ our agent in Melbourne ; 
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reporta that are disqaieting have reached our ears. 
In fact, there are several matters which have got to 
be looked into ; it ia imperative that one or other of 
us should be on the spot. Either John or I are going 
out to Australia.' 

* Whioh will go ? I know you will go.' 
' Yea, I shall go.' 

' Don't yoQ care for anything on earth but money, 
George ?' She spoke gently, though her words were 
rough. ' Going away, going to leave Fra alone ? I 
can't believe it.' 

He was not offended. Perhaps her words were 
not too strong, they coincided with his mind. 

' Some one must go. John has his wife, as well 
as his child, to leave.' 

* I don't think either the one or the other would 
be inconsolable.' 

George turned to her, as though she had said 
something heinous, taking her remark with great 
gravity. 

'John doesn't do himself justice here at home. 
Se has the everlasting anxiety of making ends meet. 
He doesn't explain his difficulties, so how can she 
understand ? In this matter I haye no patience witih 
John.' 

' Men have more patience with their fiiend^ wivea, 
than with their friends.' 
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* Have wo ?' he edghed ; the idea struck her like a 
knife that his thoughts harked back just then, but 
not to her. He was wanting sympathy, not platitude. 
Her eyes felL 

' I beg your pardon,' she said. ' I interrupted you. 
Go on.' 

' I wanted to talk to you, because I can explun 
things to you. Of course I can't tell her facts which 
her husbEind conceals.' 

' Of course not.' 

' I am glad you are with her, you seem great 
friendfi, and she is a good deal alone.' 

What did Isabel know of the word 'etlone'? 
Isabel, of all women in the world. Was a woman 
who possessed a child, and a husband, and a divine 
face to be pitied ? 

Was there no pity to be spared for a mercenary 
^inster who had no suoh ties, no flaxen hair and 
wild-rose tints, and sweet innocent smiles abont her 
unappropriated iaoe. 

George must conolnde that Frances was as content 
with fate as she tried to appear. 

' If you have nothing more serions to worry about 
than Isabel's loneliness,' Fmnces retorted, quickly, ' I 
think you waste your emotions. She is as cheery 
aa a lark ; uniformly cheery,' 

He sat a moment silent looking at her, she knew 



that she woe disappomtang him, bat her tongue, like 
her heart, had mutiiiied and was at large. 

' I don't think jon were ever observant,* he said, 
thonghtfollj ; it was evident he vae mentally re- 
Tiewing the past. ' A orisie came like a bomb apon 
yon then. Yon only looked ahead vhen the breakos 
were pointed ont — then I recollect yon might b« 
IzoBted to avoid tliem.' 

Frances tamed awkwardly away, she was so 
BOpremely fall of him and of herself Hat she did 
not dream of any application, save a peisonal one, to 
his remark. 

' I was very young when you knew me,' she 
fiJtered, changing colour. ' Seventeen is not an ob- 
Bervaot age. It is an egotistical, nninteresting, cal- 
low age. One ought not to be held responsible for 
the errors of seventeen.' 

George did not defend ' aweet seventeen,' bat vreat 
on, following his train of thought. 

* I am not more given to seeing into a brick 
wall than other men ; but I don't believe in tiiat 
agent of oura. He's a shilly-ehallying chap. Some- 
thing must be done, and that at onoe. The boy 
will get along all right, Hannah is an admirable 
woman, — ^we had perfect confidence in her, — and 
ohildren, they tell me, never fret after anyone. I 
might,* looking interrogatively at Franoes, 'get ibj 
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OBter to pnt him ap, bat ehe has a houseful of jonng- 
ateiB, they'd make mince-ineat of Fra; — and ahe 
Uvea down in the Fen-coontry, not a healthy part of 
tiie world.' 

' I shouldn't send him to Angnsta'a,' aaid Frances. 
* Heis are sach great rough boys, and coo^ns always 
qnaireL' 

< If it wero not for Fra, I shotdd rather tike the trip.' 

* Bnt Hiere is Fra, so why are yon going at all ? 
It is a wild-goose ohase I Why should yon object 
to being a little done V 

'It is not a qnestion of being a little done. It is 
a serious doing.' 

' Yon don't want money, George, so much, that 
yon need hnnt the world in search of it.' 

' I did not go into buHinesfi to amnse myself,' his 
handsome face fluked just a little as he spoke, the 
anbject stirred him. * And it is my dnty to do the beat 
I can for onr concern.' 

* Commerce is the first duty of a nation of shop- 
keepers. Other ties are not in the mnning.' 

* It is my object to make money,' shortly, surprised 
and nettled by her words. • 

* So yon go to the Antipodes to seek your fortune. 
Why not tnm osurer at home and save your passage ? 
I don't know how on earth to pay my bills, so I'll 
borrow from you. Lend your Mends money, money- 
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lending pays. If things pay they are hononrable, 
craomendable. The older one grows the more Kore 
one gets Uiat it is money that really moves the 
heart of men.' 

DiBCUSsion concerning ways and means between 
George and Frances had, after an eight years' inters 
Inde, begim again ; only nowadays they had reversed 
their sentiments, and had taken different aides. 

Had George felt as sore, and hurt, and powerless 
in attacking abnighty mammon once as she felt now ? 

He shook his head at her words. 

•Everything but the heart,' he smiled then, and 
handed her his empty cap. *No sugar this time, 
please. How soon will Mrs. Beaumont be back?* 

' I Lave no notion, but I don't think she'll be late. 
We .re dining early, and going to the theatre.' 

/Xflj/ . ' ling?' 

< N'.i. . dinirg ont. Captain Bing is taking ns.' 

(7-' /' '/got r.'i suddenly, and walked over to the 
-/ ^' look' .g out at the yard of fog mantling a 
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T^t 'oall you do with Fra?' 
I^^tl leave bim at home. As long as nothing 
'y ^ Hannah he will get on all-right.' 
'\/ jnah looks toogh enough.* Frances dare not 
outrage the great lady Mrs. Grundy by oflfering to 
take the boy to Sylvester, and to guard him as the 
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apple of her eye ; beoause no matter how she perjured 
herself the astate Mrs. Gnmdy would know all about 
it. Unleas George said * something,' she most stand 
aade and do nothing. 

< Yoa have never been out to my dwelling,' he said, 
ohanging the topic suddenly. ' I want yon three to 
dine with me next week. Are you doing anything on 
Thursday?' 

' I don't know.' Smiles broke out round her frank 
mouth, but her heart did not beat true. ' Will you 
wait and ask Isabel? ahe will know all about the 
" anythings " we do.' 

' No, no, she can write. I must go in a minute, 
but before I go I want to say what, in fact, I came 
to say to you. I know yon can hold your tongue, 
I know you aie safe.' 

Frances bowed her head, holding her breath to 
hear, though his voice was not lowered. 

* John and I have a good deal of serions commer- 
cial worry on hand. You woiddn't understand if I 
explained, so I won't explain, bnt it's the sort of 
bother that must not get about. It is essential that 
it should be kept quiet.' 

She made a gesture of assent, he paused for en- 
couragement. 

' There is no one to whom I oould venture to say a 
word, except to you. You can understand titat the 
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rmnoTir whioh has given tis fright moHt not bo allow- 
ed to get •wmd in the City.' 

• Then the nunonr is not true ?' 
'lama&aidtherecan be little doubt that it is tme.' 

* I have alwaye heard that trulh was dangerotu to 



Her censure, whioh once would hare laid him in the 
dust, did not affect him; her opinion, which onoe 
guided his thoughta and actions, as a strong hand 
guides a blind man, was nothing bot s signpost now, 
a thing to glance at^ and to nse if it be neoessaiy. 

' Yon are awfully down on trade, if you knew more 
you might find honour even among thieves. But I 
don't want yon to add columns, or to stoop to cou- 
qner. I only want something which most women 
are generous with : I want — ^help.' 

Only help 1 She was ready with it, and she said so. 

'Wbat help can I give you?' 

' Help in a round-about way,' he was pacing up 
and down the room now, and the whole story came 
out rapidly. Frances sat with her eyes on the fire 
which flickered up now and then, bringing out the 
lights and shades of her copper-coloured dress ; and 
listened. 

■ Things are going uncommonly badly with us. I 
am not bothered about myself Fm all right, but I 
wony about these people here. Whole lives get 



hashed for want of an onlooker, who is safBciently 
intereBted in the game to call ont an occasioned halt. 
The Beanmonts onght to poll in a bit. 8he gtAa rid 
of a lot of money. Frocks and hats, 7011 understand, 
he told me abont it. A couple of hundred pounds is 
more than she should spend in aminal fig-leaves. 
Their income is small, she hadn't a penny ; and he 
started with a lump of Oxford specialities, back bills, 
to hamper him. The little house lets them in for a 
hig rent. I want him to let the house for a year, and 
take her out of town j but, no, he won't do that. 
He won't say a word to her, he only abuses hfe when 
we discuss the idea, and gets the blues. Of course, 
if you let a woman like she is get a comfortable seat 
on the social whirli-go-round, she enjoys it too much 
to get down of her own accord. And when she has 
been at it a bit the pace geta to seem slow, and she 
wants more stoking, so as to go faster and faster, and 
to keep up the excitement. Stoking whirli-go-rounds 
iu Bal^lon is ruinous, and if you don't want a regu- 
1^ all-round smash the lady had better dismount. 
Do you see what I mean ? I want you ; you, yourself 
to use all the wile yon know to get Mrs. Beaumont 
off the whirh-go-round.' 

' You want my influence. It is Teiy little in such 
a migh^ matter. 

* It struck me that you might get her down to 
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Sylvester. I snppow ycmll soon be going liome.' 

* When do you start 7 

'On n^ way here I called at the office and chose 
my Iwat. She sails the end of the month.' 

Her mind flew to her home, to the gaUed house 
with its trim garden, to the wide outlying meadows 
with the brawling rivnlet, the Sylve, dashing by them 
on its way down the valley, to the picturesqae village 
of SyKester abont the gates of Wayfietd, to the 
grey ohnroh and to the vicarage, lastly to the ooon- 
pant of the vicarage. It was a crooked world. She 
did not want to go back. Home, he had called it. 

Many ■ wrong and Its niTiilg song, 
lixaj a toad and Diaiir an inn i 
Boom to roam, bnt oiuf ona home 
For tlie whole irorld to vln.' 

When George spoke of home to her, she was in- 
clined to cry, she had never known one. 

* I shall be going to Wayfield, I sappose, some* 
time.* 

■Make the sometime now,' he xu-ged; *take Alix 
and her moihw.' 

' The house is shot np.' 

*Have it opened," 

*I will,' she liked hia vehemence. *I will have it 
ready, and I will talk to Isabel.' 

* And yonll be carefnl what yon say about ns City 
thieves, won't yon? John says she wonld tell people 



aiqrthing ahe knew. I suppose he knows her beat, 
but women, I haTe found, can and will make any 
aaoiifice for their own, if they are shown the good of 
it' 

Had Frances tanght him of sacrifice ? She had not 
done so of women's self-sacrifice. How had he learn- 
ed the troth, which soimded so good in her ears — jost 
for a minute ? 

She would be different; he did not see the 
exoetleuoe of her gowns, nor appreciate her wit ; and 
she was not worth hia regard, — she called it regard. 
She would go back, back to Wayfield, and put three 
banda aboat her heart, aa the tailor did in Ghimma's 
fairy-tale which she had read to Alix. He had put 
the bands there, banda to keep his heart from break- 
ing. But her three bands were to be of pride, unlike 
thoae of the humble tailor's. 

Until Mrs. Beaumont came back, George sat on, 
talking in so friendly and good-humoured a strain, 
that Frances had no leisure to remember anything, 
Dut the present. However, during the performance 
of the burlesque, to which they went that evening, 
she bad plenty of time to look back, and to look 
forward. 

She would do all she could about the whirli-go- 
round, but she did not want to go to Way£eld until 
April ; — ^the country was at its beat in April. 



CHAPTER VL 

For ftnld lang ijna, my dwr, 
For mid Ung ajne, 
Well tak' ft evp o' UiutiieM yab 
For anld long tpM, 



Mas. BEA.IFUONT was standing by the flower-table in 
the Norton Street drawing-room, arranging some 
tall fair lilies in a high vase. Her lips were pursed 
up, her bine ejes were anziooB, but admiring, she 
stood with her head thrown back, looking as fresh 
and sweet as aaj of the flowers before her. 

' The most beantiiiil flowers are alwa^ the most 
diflioult to arrange, Frances.' No answer. ' Don't 
look BO glom, it is quite depressing. Did yon get a 
aheaf of Lady-day bills this morning? Ton did. Ah, 
that is the reason yon are lecturing on economy this 
morning.' 

Frances tweaked a little flaxen cnrl, that lay close 
against the nape of iBahel's white throat. 

q2 



' But it ia a disgrace, Belle. Lilies in March t 
Five shillings apiece, with lack they'll live three 
dayB.' 

* Baying flowers, my dear, is leas expensive than 
growing them. Ton pay yonr gardener thirty 
whillingfl a week, and yon give him a cottage, &en 
you pretend yonr lilies grow wild, and cost yon 
nothing.' 

' I don't pretend it' 

' No, no, you pretend very little ; yon are not a 
hnmbtig. Tour lilies shall cost yon what you like, 
if you'll leave off lecturing. My lilies cost me a 
" thank you," they were as cheap as dirt, you see ; 
Eddie gave them to me.' 

'When does Captain Bing go back to his 
regiment ?' 

* Why do you ask, Frances, as I have not to pay 
for his passage ?' 

She glanced over her shoulder at her grave in- 
terrogator with a laugh. Her delicate face and fair 
head looked very fragile, emerging from the rough 
tweed gown she wore. The perfect Unes of her 
fignre seemed to shape the heavy dress, and to an 
uninitiated mind it looked a frugal form of raiment 
enough. 

MxB. Beaumont had a genius for self-decoration, at 
any rate she had that infinite patience over the 
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planning of her clothing, of which genios is said to 
consist. When she fotmd herself burdened with an 
nnooonpied hour, she could make herself happy over 
the planning of a gown, ^e fitting of it with a bon- 
net^ and the airanging of petty extreimt;^ detail. 

Her good looks were of the kind that are unde- 
niable, and dierefore she did not inrast on a constant 
recognition of her favours, as less beautiiul women 
so often do. But cihe was proud of her taste, she 
was inordinately prond of her dressmaker. 

She would not willingly have returned to the 
Garden of Eden hod there been no requirement for 
fig-leaves. 

Economy to such a woman is a form of torture to 
which it is hard indeed to submit. 

' Because^' uiswered Frances, coming forward to 
smeU at the gift-horse, now that there was no sei^ 
mon to be compounded of the fragrant blossoms, * I 
thought TiSxB. Bing, that is to be, might be pining in 

' Oh, that,' said Isabel, cracking the juicy stalk of 
a hly, and skilfully inducing a stoop in the back of 
the proud flower, ' that is off.' 

'Whose fault?* 

' Mutual, I fancy.' 

' What a fallacy the proverb ia. 

* WhatjaroTerb?' 



' The proverb which says that " absence makes s 
heart grow fonder." Absence makes the heart more 
tolerant^ perhaps ; I don't think it has any other 
effect.' 

' Eddie never reoUy cared, he was " let in." * 

' How abominable of him to say that.' 

' &e only said it to me. He wonid not forgive me 
if he knew I had repeated it. I have seen so much 
of bim, he oaed to come to as for his leave.' 

* Bnt I thou^t he had been in Egypt, or in India, 
or years.' 

' So he has; bnt I mean long ago ; before I was 
married be came to stay with as at home. He al- 
ways foresaw that I shoold marry John. There were 
sach a lot of us, you see, and we were rather poor, 
too. Mother did not think it was fair on the yomiger 
ones, for us elders to wut long before we married. 
She thought John very clever, everyone said he 
would make his fortune.' 

These explanations did not altogether gratify 
John's oousin, oomlnned as they were with the ex- 
pression, ' let in.' 

' John ia extremely clever.' 

' Oh, yes, of course. Clever people tire me; sharp, 
superficial people are best company. There, don't 
frown, for you are a smart sort of superfioial person 
TOOTBel^ and that,' with a oareseive pat on Frances's 
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shoulder, ' is one of the reasons why 70a are snoh a 
dear.' 

' Yoa were a baby when your knot was tied,' knit- 
ting her brow. 

' Nineteen, but I wasn't a baby. I was precocioiu 
enough. I knew men many good looks, and I knew 
good looks were to marry well. I was told I must 
make a good match. I hadn't a sou of my own, and 
I was expected to find a husband promptly ; then 
John turned up. He wrote me poetry ; I didn't un- 
derstand it, but I knew he most be clerer. I had 
read of merchant princes, no other prince was near I 
John had such good interest ' 

'Interest is not any good,' his cousin broke in. 
* John works vety hard, it is not his fault if he is 
unsuccessful.' 

'Then he is — ^unsucceesfiil.' John's wife had seated 
herself on the arm of a chair, and she lifted her large 
soft eyes to Frances. 

' He is not Bucoeasfnl.' 

' He told you so ? He tells me nothing,* her eyeg 
bad clouded. 

' George Brand came yesterday, it was he who 
told me.' 

* Are things really bad ?' 

It was almost a relief to Frances to be found aat, 
she was a poor conspirator. Of course, she had not 



intended to betray confidence, bnt she knew how 
djffioolt it vonld be to lock Isabel's crocodile pnrse, 
•without giving an adequate reason for bo doing. 

Some women can easilj be indaced to close their 
hand where their neighbonr is concerned, and to feel 
no awkwardness about the action ; but Isabel was 
generous, she played ducks and drakes with her 
pennies as weU as her pounds, spending, in a amall 
way, of course, was a deh'ght to her. 

' It is a profound secret. I have been clunuy to 
betray if 

'It? What? You have betrayed nothing dramatic.' 

The journey to the Antipodes seemed dramatic 
enough to Frances, it was over that her voice sank. 

* George said there were flurries in their business, 
that John refused to worry you about. He said there 
were a crop of bothers, from the knowledge of which 
John was trying to save yon.' 

'John never tells me anything,' said his wife 
again ; Frances was setting her husband in a bo- 
coming light, but she would not look at him thos ; 
* he does not think I am to be trusted. Yeeterday 
he inferred politely, and in confidence, that I was a 
shocking housekeeper, but that complaint is ancient 
history.' 

'Poor John, it must be difficult to bear all the nn- 
certainties alone. I wish he would E^eak out.' 



* l[j dear Fraucie, I don't sappose man fire in the 
habit of worrying their vomeskind about their pro- 
feesional miatakes. We are taoght to look upon them 
as imniaonIate>' 

•You are angry with John.' 

' Imagine my presiuning to be angry with John /' 

'Don't be angry, dear. George Brand said, thai 
we women are always willing to make any eacrifice 
for our own. He eaid a beautiiiil, decorative person, 
of whom he knew, would wear rags and tatters to 
help a man whom she loved. He said you, Isabel, 
yoniself wouJd do it.' 

She had gone back to her lilies, and was touohing 
and rearranging them. 

'If it is necessary, I mutt wear rags and tatters. 
Vi. Brand is flattering, more flattering than John, 
who gnunbles at me to his friends.' Poor Franoee 
found she oould not shield her cousin, a scapegoat 
there must be. ' John forgets that I dress Alix out 
of my allowance, and that Elizabeth is always at 
work for me ; she is thrifty as a German hautfrau.' 

She spoke with irritation, Isabel was so amiable 
that a raffle upon the surface of her mind betokened 
a mighty stir beneath. 

' Isabel, I had no right to breathe a word of this, 
but I do think if men could be induced to talk c^ their 
&ilare8 a little more freely, their womenfolk would 
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know yrhmt to loe at, and wotild pinch when pinching 
is needed.' 

'Pinch? I am always pinching. Look at this 
tiny house.' 

Miss Blake looked critically round her. 

'Leave it^ Isabel,' she said, 'Ining Alii down to 
Wayfield. Come home with me. Think, how cheap I 
Yon conld wear out your old frocks. I lay awake 
last night and planned your visit out. Alix will love 
the counby, and you shan't be bored.' 

' Frances, yon are kind, but I hate the oonntry. I 
get bored, — ah, the mud and the stiffling lanes at 
' Sylvester, I can picture it I Why are you planning 
at all ? Economy is the cry, I suppose. Pshaw, 
economy is doing without for we women, and only 
growling and grumbling for men. Why doesn't 
John give up cigars and take to flannel-shirts? 
When he does that,' she laughed, shrugging her 
shoulders, ' and tells me so, it will be time for me to 
set about paring my pennies, and giving up the 
house.' 

It would be strange, indeed, if such an easy-going, 
sweet woman as Isabel should decline Frances's in- 
vitation, and wreck Mr. Brand's intention. Frances 
had not done any good, she had only stirred up 
John's wife against him: — alas, that conjugal indigo 
nation is eaaly stirred, — and she had betrayed con- 



fidenoe. Women, it has Iseen said, will keep their 
own, tiioagh not their neighbour's secret, in oontiaiy 
distinction to men who let their personal cats out of 
bags, but preserve the confidence of a fiiend in- 
violate. 

If Isabel oonld not be led she must, assuredly, be 
driven. The onlj thing that George desired of 
Frances must be accomplished. 

* Belle, I am worrying you, I know ; but isn't it 
best to &cea situation and to discuss it? If George 
had said to you what he said to me, you would have 
been as concerned as I am.' 

* More concerned, dear,* said Isabel, T^wMng an ez- 
pressive grimace, * because the situation is tmtu, not 
yonra' 

'Tou don't mind my sympathy, do yon? You 
think I meddle.' 

'Come out, Francie, I must go to Woollands this 
morning. We can talk oat of doors.' 

' Whilst we are shopping ? I can't. Let us de- 
cide something now, I want to tell yon what I 
planned. John must be wretched, it would be an 
enonaous relief for him to find out a simple way of 
saving money. Don't you see, yon might let the 
house for the season? I think Constance and James 
would take it; in her last letter she says that they 
want a furnished house when they come back. I 
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inH mcAMO her at once. If the house is off your 
handle ABx aaS you can come to WayfielcL' 

* And John ?' asked his wife, with a shake of the 
head. 

* John can put up at the club, or at his old rooms. 
Of course, there is always some unpleasantness over 
saving money. John must be sacrificed ; but he can 
run down to Devon, whenever he can get away.* 

« Is that Aitf plan ?' 

* No, no, mine. He and I have never mentioned 
economies, or difficulties. He may put his veto on 
my ideas.' 

* John won't object, but I object. I really couldn't 
go out of town in the spring.' 

* But,' began Frances, — ^nothing could have been 
more ill-opportune at this moment than the arrival 
of an outsider, just when the parley was unsettled, 
but CSaptain Bing was ushered into the room, and 
the speaker was obliged to swaUow her argument. 

* What is the matter ?' said he, looking from one 
woman to the other, and addressing Miss Blake. 

* Nothing,' said she, wondering at his woman-like 
fleetness of perception. 

* Something serious,' said Mrs. Beaumont, in the 
same breath. * We two were on the point of a tiff. 
For the first time in my life, Eddie, I have been say- 
ing ^no" instead of ^^yesT It was an effort, and 
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it made her cross. She won't come ott^ and I have 
jm appointment ; I'll go and put on n^ ba^ and yon 
shall take me instead.* 

'It's a nioish morning,' said he, 'a walk will blow 
away the oobwebe.' 

laabel pat both hands up, and poahed back the 
light rings of hair from her forehead. 

*Mf head aches,' she said. Whan she had gone 
Frances only stayed a minute or two with Captain 
Bing ; he, too, was not good oompuiy that morning, 
axA he answered her remarks without his nsoal 
genial laughter. 

The law-giver was ruffled, she hod not foreseen 
sny oppositioQ to her scheme, she had arranged it at 
George's suggestion. It would be by no means un- 
mitigated gratification, to go home with a bored 
friend who wanted amusement, in the present state 
of her existence. She was going because it was the 
will of the King : she felt as a general might feel who 
must report defeat to his monarch. 

Wayfield vna dear to Frances, but country life has 
its drawbacks. There was a neighbour at home 
whom she had not treated oT^vweU. He had not 
grombled, it was true ; but her conscience pricked 
her. He and she were, of neoesBity, thrown together, 
but beyond that neighbourly necessity, just for a few 
months, she had seen a vast deal of Ifr. Hardacre, 



and vhen the inevitable crisis had come, ahe knew 
that she, herael^ had brought it about. 



When the author of the mischief can leave it be- 
hind her not mach inconvenieQce follows ; bat when 
the mischief is for ever Id night, in hearing, jostling 
elbowB with its perpetrator, then its aspect changes ; 
it becomes an old man of the sea, a burden, a gdne. 
Frances was out of spirits and a little oat of homour ; 
so, the wise woman made her way to the nursery, 
becanse the child there would not recognise her mood| 
and it would be thus the easier to change. 

How should children judge &Is6 smiles from true ? 
Intercourse between the grown and the growing 
cannot be natural, nor on a level. It is the stooping 
of the mind, and the elevation of the matter, the 
strain of it, that fries the nursery governors and 
guides. 

The Norton Street occupants of the third story 
were always pleased to see Miss Blake. Alix had 
learned to amuse herself in her own Uttle way, but 
she liked best of all to have a comrade. She knew 
that her first duty in life was to take care of her 
pretty clothes, that her second duty waa to hold her 
tongue when her elders were speaking, or writing, or 
reading. She knew her duty, but that was no reason 



for Uking it ; with Frances as director, dirty was dis- 
carded, and Alix did and Baid mnch what pleased her. 
TcMla^ Elizabeth was overwhelmed by her art^ 
for she was tnming a sow's ear into a silk purse for 
her mistreee'B wardrobe, and the work was stiff. Alix 
was picking np snippets, and watching the labourer. 

* Elizabeth, how pale that child is. Sorely she 
onght to go ont.* 

* Surely she onght,' Elizabeth sighed, < bat I haven't 
got the time to take her.* 

Alix's exercise was irregular, and her legs were 
consequently given to ache when she patrolled the 
pavements with a long^hnbed comrade, who had 
errands to do, and not much time to spare. Her faoe 
lengthened at Frances's words. 

* Don't care about a little walk,' she said, politely, 
* it's dinner-time.' 

* Not yet, Alix, it isn't twelve o'clock.' 
' Anyways / want my dinner.* 

' Won't you come out witii me, Alix ?' 
' I will, — bat I don't care to.' 
Frances was nnreasonably hnrt, her treats seemed 
imiversally unacceptable. 

* Would yoa like a drive, Alix ? Will yon come 
in a hansom ?' 

Alix dropped her enippets on the ground, sat her- 
self flat on the floor, and began to take off her shoes. 
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* Pat on my new velvet coat, IssabisBa,' she said. 
* I'm going driviiig long of Miss Bloke, 'mediatelj.' 

Whilst the velvet ooat was being donned and the 
&ir carls brushed oat, Frances talked. The Way- 
field visit most be fixed before the Thursday oating; 
Elizabeth and Aliz most be roosed into backin^ap 
Frances's invitation. 

She sketched ont a sednctive picture of Sylvester 
for Elizabeth, and then she threw farm-yarda and 
flowers and hayfields lavishly upon the fore-groond, 
till AItt'h pole eyes glowed. 

' I have asked mother to bring yoa down there, 
Allie, I want yoa to come, and to stay a long, long 
while with me. It woold do you then all the good 
in the world to spend the sjaing in the conntry. Alix, 
between ns, we must penraade mother to say "yes," 
and to bring yoa.' 

' Munmiy always says " yea," father says " no." He 
generally says " No, Alix, certainly not 1" ' 

* And the woods are so lovely, Allie, all white with 
anenomes, and the bine-bells push np tall throagh 
the moss, hundreds and thousands of them, nodding 
when the wind blows ; and just over their heads a 
lovely bine mist like a cloud. And yon can make 
great balls of the sweet oowslips, and £11 all your 
nursery with primroses. There are flowers every- 
where.* 
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* Is it heaven ?' awed. 

'Ob, not heaven,' Frances drew in lather ahame- 
fecedly, *of coarse not heaven. My home is in 
Devonshire, not,' with a whimsical twist of the mouth, 
* in heaven.' 

Altx turned away &om the looking-glass. 

* I think m stay indoors and pack,' she said briskly. 

* Ton oan't pack yet ; nothing,' solemnly, ' is settled.' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

I luT« kept, H othen bkve, 
The Iron rol* of womftnl^ r«M 
In Up and life tJU noir. 



Hbs. BBOwsnu. 



Upon Thursday mondng three telegrams passed be- 
tween George Brand's suburban villa, the Limes, 
and the little house in Norton Street. 

The first of the aeries ran as follows : 

' W« jind that we can dine vjxth you to-nig^ after alL 
Can you hate us,^Beaumont' 

The second telegram was to this hospitable effect : 

' DeUghted to have you. Come early, dine and sleep. 
Bring A lix. — Brand' 

The third was a pliable last: 

* Expect u» aU four-thirty. — Blake.* 

Since his wife's death, Qeorge had given up en- 
tertaining of any sort in his own house and, oonae- 
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qnentl;', the establifihmeDt was t}iro'wii into ezcite- 
meDt at the newe that two ladies, a gentleman, a 
child and a nnrse were to arrive at the Limes that 
afternoon. 

There was no grumbling at the proBpeot, amongst 
the servants it was felt that things were not going 
altogether comfortably, and in tnich a case a change 
of programme is a relief. The master of the house 
dined out a good deal at his club ; the household was 
stagnant for want of work ; stagnation is not whole- 
some, and evOTyone said that 'everyone,' save the 
speaker, * wanted more to do.' 

The nursery pair did not want work, they were in 
no danger of stagnation. Hannah might now and 
again have relished an idle day, had there been one 
amongst the new servants with whom she wonid 
have trusted ' Master Fra.' 

That Thursday morning, as was his wont, Hannah's 
master came up to his son's qoarters after breakfast, 
to join for a few blissful minutes in the boy's games. 
Poor Fra had a way of rather dama^g the joy of 
the game by the anticipation of the end. Whilst 
George romped, between the bnrsts of langhter, Fra's 
lips woxild fiill suddenly, and he would cry, 

''Tisn't time to go, daddy — ^"tisn't tame to go.* 

When the actnal moment of departure came, the 
time that he mutt go, George would invent pretexts 
b2 
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for dipping away. All these pretexts Fra recognised 
as HQch, and fought against them lostaly. Youth will 
fight, until the inevitahle time comes, when it has 
learned the fallacy of mutiny against the ' most be ' 
and the ' are ' of life. 

That morning George had no need to invent any- 
thing, the news which he brought took the sting out 
of the parting. Fra was eminently sociable, and as 
soon as he heard Alix was expected he went off to his 
toy-box, to get out the choicest of its contents for his 
guest. Perhaps he was no more generous than the 
little girl, who had hidden her best^-beloved from his 
- destructive hands, for in his nursery no husbanding 
of treasure was neoessaiy, pleasure there grew 
lavishly, like the jam and cake ; if one should fail 
another took its place. 
It is BO easy to give of that which costs us nothing. 

* I must go, Fra,' said George ; the wails which had 
to be consoled had their palliatives. 

* Good-bye. daddy,' cheerily, with his head in the 
box. 

Mr. Brand turned away, and lowering his voice 
addressed Hannah. 

' They will all be here by the four-thirty, Hannah,' 
he said. ' You will see that everything is all right 
and comfortable for them. I have given Williams 
directions, but he is new to his work, so will you see 
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that things ore,' he paused, Hannah looked grim, and 
sad, and xmresponaTe, ' as they used to be ?' 

* I will do what I can, air ;' she wanted to say more, 
she had plenty to say, but her race has a silent code 
as mireasonable as school-boy honour. 'One isn't 
thanked for interfering, sir. Servants are not what 
they nsed to be. It is my place in the nm^sery, yon 
see, sir.' 

liii. Brand was puzzled and disappointed. A 
woman would have understood that she was ex- 
pected to ask questions, he merely understood that 
Hannah was cross, and he tried to smooth her down. 

'The boy loves having a child to play with, 

ITn.TiTif\ Ti , ' 

* Master Fra doesn't &et for nothing ; except once 
in a way when yon have gone, sir, in the morning.* 

'I suppose he soon forgets, eh?' 

' Like a child, sir, ia like a man. He forgets off 
and on ; but a child's memory is shorter both ways 
than a man's.* 

His father looked down at the dark bobbing head, 
and sdghed. Fra was absorbed in his occupation, 
nevertheless Mr. Brand went a step nearer Hannali 
and again lowered his voice. 

'I am a&aid, in fact I am pretty sure that I shall 
shortly be called abroad, on business. I shall have 
to leave home for some time. Not longei, you may 
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be oertoin, than is neceasaiy, but I shall have to go.' 

' How aoon, ear ?' 

'At the end of the month.' 

•Where to, sir?' 

'Australia.' 

* Oh, never, air ? Dear, dear 1 ' 

< I have the greatest confidence in j'on. I wonldn't 
leave home unleas I knew that he would be in safe 
and careful hands. I tmat yon, Hannah, as though 
yon were myself. His mother conld not be fonder 
of the boy.' 

His voice shook a little in speaking, he was look- 
ing searchingly into the lean troubled &ce, and try- 
ing to cheer her. Hannah was too faithful a servitor 
to be easy-going. 

People who mean to do their duty, tire chary of 
nndertaking more responsibility than it is certain 
they are capable of bearing. The shirkers, the 
tbriftless, feckless, nnreliable persons are as ready to 
make, as they are to break, their easy promises. 
HftnTifth, poor woman, turned pale as her master was 
speaking, and her eyes filled with tears ; she did not 
speak. George was osed to slip away from a weep- 
ing child ; now his nurse was crying at the idea of 
lomng him. 

'Come, come, HftntiAh, I shall be back in the 
antnmn.' 



' To be sure, if you are alive, air, you'll be back. 
But there will be many a minute, and many an hour, 
before you come. And I'm to be master and mottier 
both, when Fm nothing bnt an old woman and a 
serrant/ 

' Ton wouldn't leave Fra, Hannah ?' 

'Kot while I've my life and my reason. Bat a 
wooden mother is better than a golden father, ae the 
Baying ia, sir; and flesh and blood comes before 
money-making, that it does.* 

' I must be off, Hannah, or I shall miss my train ; 
when I come back I will see yon, and we will have 
a talk. Good-bye, young sliaTer ; shall I bring AUz 
back a doll &om town? She won't care for your 
stable of horses, and yom- engine-hoose. Thsxe, 
there, that will do. Good-bye.* 

Hr. Brand bustled himself out of the nursery, and 
went o£f to the station with a heart heavier even 
than was its wont. He was a man whose mind in- 
clined him to do the thing that was best and wisest, 
not the thing that he wished. He had pondered the 
City sitoation, he had examined it from all other 
points of view than that of his personal feeling. 
It was clear that if a serions, financial calami^ was 
to be warded o£^ one of the partners must go to the 
Antipodes. The question was, which partner shoold 
it be. 



I sQppoBe most men tiiink and efpe^ of women oa 
th^ find tibem, natarally fonning jndg;m6nt upon 
experience, rather than npon hearsaT-. George nerer 
set himself up as a judge, if it was tnie that he had 
been badly treated in his youth, he bore the malo- 
factor no grudge on that old score, though he had a 
hot hurt feeling, which goaded his mind, when it 
turned to the reason why he must set his energies to 
the amassing of £. s. d. 

This need of his might be mistaken ; its owner, 
himself, hardly understood why a Briton, who may 
not deare to uee his freedom, must yet feel that it is 
his. Tea, there were reasons, delicate, intangible 
reasons why money could cool that hot streak of 
bitterness, against which George now and again 
struggled in vain. Though, perhaps, he of all men 
had no reason to respect a petticoat overmuch, their 
weaknesses having been made apparent to him more 
than once in his life, yet he did respect them for that 
very want of strength He made enormous allowance 
for them, and was very tender towards, and thought- 
ful for them. 

For the purposes of friendship, ay, and of com- 
panionship, he, nowadays, turned almost excluravely 
to his own sex. 

Wives were to be cherished, bat they sometimes 
wanted looking after ; George thought that it would 
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be wueet for John to etay at home, and to attend to 
bis duties. A widower oonld conscientiously leave the 
apple of hia eye, and journey across the ocean, to 
torn those honest pennies, over the Qaming of which 
Hannah and Hiss Blake alike lamented. 

Ur. Brand was an onlooker in the little house in 
Norton Street, and he saw, therefore, most of the 
game ; he was not satisfied with what he saw, he 
worried himself most unuecessaiily about his neigh- 
bour's business. In byegone days Isabel had been 
often in his house, and he had heard her praised and 
pited too. 

'Oodo«lled the iwarMt Angela who dwell with himkbo**: 
The tendereat tti* wu Pit;, the de&reit one wu LeTe.* 

There was much love and pily in poor George's 
heart He was an energetic man, and he backed up 
those ' dear ' and ' tender ' qnaUties with active work. 
He never let the grass grow under his feet ; long ago 
he had hiistled Frances prematurely with preparationfl 
for the cottage, in which their ' love ' was to be con- 
fined. He had married promptly when the cottage 
scheme fell through. Now that an unpleasant duty 
lay before him, he did not linger about its fnlflment: 
bat, nevertheless, the sight of Hannah's miserable 
face haunted him all through that busy morning. 

Women are incomprehensible, he had never qnite 
onderstood their emotions. Hannah was the only 
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one of his household who was absolutely indispensa- 
ble to his comfort ; she had been proved faithful, so 
that he might trust her with the treasure of his life. 
He was not given to blame his fellow-creatures, but 
he was inclined to think it rather absurd of Hannah 
to lament, not guessing what a storm his news had 
raised in her breast. 

He was at home again, with half-^an-hour to spare, 
before the arrival of his guests, and he fidgetted 
about his drawing-room, wondering why it had grown 
such a stLBT, formal place. In by-gone days the same 
accessories had formed a whole, that had been pleasant 
and homelike in his eyes. 

Nowadays, the very flowers looked as though they 
had swallowed pokers, so tightly had they been 
crammed into vases. Ah, he never lived here, that 
was it, the library was his sanctum. 

But now there came a same one who would banish 
shadows, and fill the empty room for George again. 
A some one whose eyelashes were wet with tears, for 
he had been scrubbed, and dressed, and brushed with 
zeal ; and at an imcanonical hour. 

' Don't care about company, daddy,* he burst out, 
from the doorway. * Don't like no girls coming to 
Fra's house. Mr. Williams and cook were quar'lin'. 
I heard it : he says he weren't, but he were. Han- 
nah's cross, she snip snapt my nails, and pricked 




them too. Fm an awfiil clean little hoj, bat I don't 
like no company.' 

He was vooiferating Giat he hated company eren 
when the gneets were admitted ; George had rebuked 
his Bentunents, and Fra was so overwrotight that he 
was shedding tears upon his father's waistcoat. It 
seemed that the Norton Street oontingentwerealways 
to take the little boy at a disadvantage. 

The day was cold for the time of year, the fire 
was luignid wil^ damp sticks ; a drizzling rain bad 
began to fall, and the Limes nnder these circmn- 
stances did not look its beat. 

Isabel had not wished to come, bat to please her 
companion she had given np an engagement ; with 
a shade of martyrdom in her manner she responded 
to her host's greetings. John was in a mood which 
his friends called 'quiet' when they meant to be 
conciliatory, but which hia wife termed cross when 
she was not forbearing. Frances wore an air of 
constraint, which accorded ill with her rush of con- 
versation. Alix had torn her frock on getting out of 
the cab, and was dejected at the accident; she stood 
on one leg near the door, longing to follow EUzabetn 
to tiie npper regions. 

Hr. Brand was not a man of easy manners, he was 
indeed so genoine a person that he might almost be 
said to have no manners at all ; the manner was Hie 



mail, and tiie man felt that things were govag 
awry ; and he looked as though he felt it. 

All power of accurate obaerration failed Frances, 
becauae ehe was feeling acutely ; and if George 
seemed doll she waa ready to believe tliat he, too, 
was overwhelmed by memory and by hope. Though 
ahe had a box of soldiers under her pretiy glittering 
oloak for Fra, she forgot it, and let the boy get out- 
rageously wild for want of something definite to do. 

The first comfort she found waa in getting off to 
her own room, and fdtting there, witli her head in 
her hands, and a lump in her throat 

With a tolerant curiosity women have a way of 
examining a bachelor's abode ; they pry, indulgently 
scoffing, into his domestio arrangements ; they have a 
lenient interest in his blunders; his ways and habits 
amuse them : they treat his regime as a joke. 

But the house of a widower is another thing, a 
woman sees nothing ludicrous in the touches that 
tell of the want of her sex there. 

As the afternoon turned to evening, and again and 
again the lack of mistreaa at the Limes made itself 
felt, Frances's heart was wrung, so that she forgot 
herself and her future and her past, but fall to think- 
ing of the woman who was gone. 

The quartette grew more sociable after tea. Fra 
and Alix were upsttdrs, the fire in the drawing-room 



had bnmed np, and George stood on the mg and 
talked to Isabel ; he told her that he was going to 
Australia, and he told her the reason for his doing 
BO ; he spoke oat, glancing boldly at John as he did 
ao. 

• You go to Melboome, iSx. Brand,' said Isabel, 
looking worried, even sad, for her face had a trick 
o{ meIanchol7, *aud we, I suppose, go to the work- 
house. Healthyand clean, — eh, John — bnt unsociable.' 

John stared into the heart of the fire, frowning. 
His wife took the news of his failures very lightly. 
It would be a vaat load off his mind if she took to 
economies as lightly. 

Forewarned is forearmed, as the saying is, and 
Isabel did not intend to take the matter o7er«eri- 
ously ; she intended to believe that men exaggerated 
their poverty to their wives. But as Mr, Brand had 
to go to Australia there was a strong argument in 
John's favour, and she heaved a sigh over her little 
joke abont the workhouse. 

* I have ft plan,' said Frances, impressively ; now, 
she felt, was the time for settling the Sylvester vimt 
Pliable Isabel only wanted the weight of marital in- 
flae&oe, to induce her to fall in with her osoal amir 
ability to George's scheme. Aa the scheme was his, 
at any sacrifice it must be carried out. ' John, will 
yon listen to me ?' 
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' Mj dear Frances, we are alwajrs listening to yon.' 
She bit her lip and bloshed faintly; she had hod 
her Ml share of wonnda to amour proprt just lately ; 
a chatterbox is not a domestio, though she may be a 
social favourite. In consequence of John's reboif 
Frances brought out her plan bluntly and ungaiti- 
ished ; a month ago Eihe would have retorted gaily 
to his remark ; it hurt her that day, and she left it 
alone. 

< My plan is concise enough. Let your house for 
the season, and send Isabel and Aliz to me at Way- 
field. I shall love to have them, now that Constance 
is married I shall be quite alone when I go home. It 
would be a capital arrangement, cheap and sociable. 
I have set my heart upon it. I haye thought it all 
out.' 

Qeorge and Isabel had stopped talking to listen ; 
the latter lifted her great soft eyes to her husband's 
£ace, and George watohed her. 

Each mind save John's was used to the idea. John 
had a masculine distaste for arrangements which were 
not of his organising. 

'Capital, sociable, cheap,' he repeated, sharply. 
'Yon talk of divorce as sociable. So you would 
cart off my fiunily to Devon, Frances, as a sociable 
arrangement for me ?' 

' Of many evils I would choose the lesser.' 
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' Ho-w long is the separation to last ?* 

* Till George comes home 'with eTerything set 
straight, and a fortune for you botL Then I will 
come to Norton Street and help Isabel to spend it' 

* She won't want much help.' 

John pooh-poohed the whole oonception, and then 
he sat silent and considered it. George resomed his 
dialogue with Isabel, and Frances was left olent ; 
and she remained Eolent Was it tme that she was 
that dread infliction a great talker ? It was time she 
held her tongne. She was sitting on John's right 
hand ; not fiu* from her on a small table l^ the win- 
dow stood an embroidered work-basket ; into the 
pretty silks that covered it the dust had got. Beside 
the basket lay a book with a marker in it: a photo of 
Fra, and of Fra's father in a painted frame, flanked 
the book : a low aim-ohafr was drawn close by the 
table, but it was tnmed at a sharp angle, so Hist it 
-mis not handy to be occupied. At that aggressively 
empty arm-chair Frances sat and looked, until with 
the flood of thought that the lonely nook brought to 
her, her mind turned to the son of the house ; and 
fllip[nng out of the room softly she found her way to 
tlie nursery. 

The Limes nursery was the most attractive room in 
the house. It was brightly famished and lined with 
toys; there the flxe blazed and the lamps glowed: a 
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tiiomghtfal miud planned and dircoted Hannah's 
regime, doing all it knew to fill the empty place ; bo 
that, aa long as might be, Fra should not realise his 
irreparable loss. 

'Tm a good hoy now,' said Fra, graoiously, when 
Frances entered. ' Will you sit in the rockingKihafc ' 
and watoh ns ? We are putting up pazzle% and I 
don't want no one helping oa. I wants to do it our 
very own selves.* 

And Frances sat down ; this desire of Fia's was 
eminently masculine, and it was yoong. She no 
longer wished to put puzzles together her very own 
self. She wanted a helping hand with the fitting in 
of the mixed and scattered portdons of her existence. 
The bits were all there, hot they wanted sorting. 
Long before the children's pTizzle had been satisfac- 
torily solved, George Brand oame into the nursery, 
and stood beside the rocking-chair to watch the boy 
and girl. 

The little couple were putting the picture together 
with great zeal ; they worked together, hindering 
where th^ would help. They mistook, misjudged, 
sighed, and tried again ; whilst superiority looked on, 
smiling. 

'There is something fascinating in a puzzle,' 
Frances said. 

Do you thiuk so ?' 
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' I am sure of it. A plain posaeseioii, which on« 
andaretancU all about, ia doll,' 
' Not always. 

* Watch the children, George, aren't thej eager ? 
Eager and worried, yet they won't give op. We 
iplaj like that with the pozzle of life. Don't yon 
think we do ? Don't we fit it together eagerly, as 
they fit those zig-zags of wood ?' 

'They copy a picture.' 

'Our life is a reproduction.' 

' They have the advantage of us, they know what 
they must make out of their playthings. As yet, at 
least, they have lost no piece of their puzzle ; so if they 
stick to their work the picture can be completed.' 

Frances rooked gently to and fi-o, her eyes cast 
down npon the little girl on the floor ; she wondered 
about the piece of mislaid puzzle ; he had sighed when 
he spoke. 

* You see, that I have done my best about Sylves- 
ter,' taming the sabject rather bluntly, conqnering 
her tendency to be philosophical and reflective. 
< Isabel was nearly angry at the thought of leaving 
London at this time of year ; and yon heard how John 
took the suggestion T 

'I must talk it over with John, the idea was 
sprung at him. John is not the man to let his 
personal comfort stand in the way of his ultimate 
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advaiitag;e. *Sometlung mtist be done to out dovn 
expenses, and the oonntiy ia^ as yon say, obei^' 

' Cheap and nasty, Isabel thinks.' 

* Oet hn* to go with yon ;* he looked veiy ■baig'ht 
at Fiancee. *Bhe may not like it.^ Do people 
nmally tike what is best for them? I am extaremely 
aazioitB about iL' 

' I assure yon, George, that extareme anxiety does 
not always get its way.' 

She was fretted by his parsiBtenoe, men do not set 
herctdean tasks to women they like ; he oared for 
nothing but for the pnrses, plana^ and bosiness of the 



* I don't know that, where there ia a will there is 
a way.' She took heart over that soft-sonnding 
proverb. 'Yonarea stroog^ninded woman.' This 
was a honiUe and false aoonsation, but still it was a 
personal remark ; it was more to her mind than bills 
and John, she was glad that he misnamed her vety 
weak mind. She would get those people to Way« 
field if she could, but she did not want to talk about 
thenL * You are not a yonng girl,' he went on, the 
blush on her fresh face contradicted him, but Frances 
said nothing, * and you are very fond of your Mra. 
Isabel?* 

' Oh, very.' 

' She is a woman who has a shoal of acqndntano& 
but no friends.' 
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• Faithftal fiiends are hard to find,' Fraueei 
quoted. 

' Friends, I said. It takes a long vhile to add 
ibe adjeotive faith to the noun.' 

* To hare a fiiend is to give a friend. Isabel is 
sociable, bat she is not entiinsiBfitio. She likes,' 
Frances shrugged her shoulders, ' everyone ; Ae 
loTes,' again she ahrogged her shouldered 'her 
oIotheB.' Frrnoes was not feeling quite kind, she 
knew George liked a gentle tongue, and this drove 
her, by the contrariness of her eex, to bittemeB& 

Ifr. Brand opened his eyes. Frsnces tapped her 
foot softly on the ground. 

'Ah, you,' she said, 'you men don't onderstuid 
hov -we love our clothes ; what an interest, what a 
consolation they are to us. We love our clothes and 
we love our drawing-rooms, and some of us lore our 
children. Here and there a woman loves her hu»- 
band, an d - " ' 

Qeorge interrupted her harangue, she did not 
gnsp his meaning, she was generalisiag. 

' She is beau-ti-fiil,' he said, insistently. 

'I call Isabel extremely pretty, not beau-ti-fuL' 

'A feminine distinction.' Frances reddened, not 
because she was, — but rather because she was con- 
sidered envious. ' Yon allow that she is good-look- 
ing, that she is not domeatia. She is not wrapt ud 
i2 



in those nearest to her ;' as usual, George was plain- 
epoken ; ' that she bas^ practically, no fiiends.* 
< She has sisters.' 

* Sereral sisters, all married, all pretty, all with a 
capacity for reodving.* 

* I suppose you meau ' 

*I mean nothing.' 

•You are censorious. 

* No, I am only trying to think out her oase plain- 
ly. Gertrude,' his Toioe dropped, * Gertrode was 
fond of her. I don't think she looks happy.' 

•Who is wholly happy?* asked Frances, thinking 
of herself. 

' I don't think she is even content. John is the 
best fellow possible. I know what a sterling chap he 
is ; but I can't fancy that he really understands her.' 

' Good-looking women are always misunderstood t 
Men are compassionate over other people's misunder- 
stood wires. If I could write a book, it shoold be 
about a misunderstood parrait ; or a plain spinster 
who was misund^'stood. I am a little sick of mis- 
understood edrens, and of misunderstood children. 
Aren't we, everyone of us, misunderstood ? And a 
very luo^ thing too for some of us. Being turned 
inside out for daws to peek at would not be 
satisfactory.' 

Frances did not call herself selfish, she did not in- 
tend to be self-absorbed, bnt her feeling for George 



■was a narro'wing poBseeaioii just then, which con- 
tracted rather than expanded her sjrmpathies. 

George turned away, and looked tip at the ouokoo 
dock over the maiitelpiece. 

^e dine at a qttarter to eight,' he said. * I have 
some letters to write before I dress, I most leare 
yoTL.' 

Frances held ap an airestang hand. 

■ One moment, George. What is it that yoa want 
me to do ? 

* OiTe her credit for liking something besides her 
frocks and her chippendales. Get her to Devon, 
make a friend of her. It would do Alix a world <^ 
good to get down among the hills.' 

The puzzle was complete, and Alix heard her 
nam^ and doubtless from the evil commtmioationB 
whioh corropt good manneis oat into the con- 
Tersation. 

< MnmmT always says " yes," ' said her daughter, 
tosBiDg back her ourls, which were much out of 
order, and trying to pat them into tiimness with a 
hot little hand. 'Fra's coming too, he saya He's 
going into the country long of me.' 

Tta was stall playing wiih the pictures of his 
puzzle. 

' Yee^ I are,* he said ; then his weak-^oinded father, 
without oontradioting the Httle boy, slipped from the 



CHAPTER VnL 



Who would ke«p mn anolant [orm 
Thrm^ wUoh tlw iidrlt bnalliM mo n 



FbUTOBS sat before her lookmg^glaaa, braahing out 
her nnt-brOTm hsir with long', swift ptilla of her 
glittering hraah ; she had allowed herself ample time 
for tiie important Amotion of drestdng. 

There was a deboiiair air about her, an upright 
poise of head, a decision in her qmok movements, 
glowing health in her firm pink cheeks, actire life in 
her keen e;^eS; and 7et as she twisted her ooila of hair, 
pinned them deftly about the nape of her rotmd neok, 
she owned to the heart-aohe. 

And tliis heiurt-aohe was not for the first person 
eingnl&r. It was not because die oast her pearls to 
some one who saw no value in them, who would ncrt 
even tread them under foot, but who took no sort 
of notioe of thun^ Bhe did not want a return for 
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thwe Jewels of heis ; it had oome to that. Bat the 
did vant to gjre them awa^, and that &Tonr vu 
denied her. 

The gift was nothing, it was to help poor Oaorge 
that she deedred ; to be of Bome ns^ of some good to 
his life, to add some jot or titUe to his happiness. 
QnoQ a word, or a smile of hers had set him smiling 
bock again ; her smile or her firowns now were singn- 
larljf ineffeotive ; ab, her heart aohed for him in this 
misgovemed, lonely honse. 

Before dinner was ended, Franoes was ready to 
take a plaoe as housekeeper to a widower ; at any- 
rate she might do something for George, she might 
g^Te the cook warning, it was a step that ought to 
be taken. 

They had waited in the drawing-room for twenty 
minatee before that noBaToory repast, dinner, had 
been annomiced. They attacked the Inke-warm soiq> 
languidly, ho^g for better things whioh never 
oame, for Mr. Brand's dinner was a Icoig, many-ooursed 
&ilnre from sonp to savoury. 

And the diners thameelves were severally depressed ; 
when I say that John &oed his bad dinner like a man, 
it will be understood that he did not shrink from his 
dniy to George's coot, by pretending to like what 
was not nice, nor to bis taste. Hope deferred ntade his 
heart siok, and his voice ralent. 
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Thoagh she consoientionsly tried to he pleaaan) 
Isabel yawned twice ; it was hard to be dragged to 
gaah a drearj'' festivity ; ahe would as sood have been 
at home, 

FranoeS'Sjinpathised too much with her host over 
his entertainment to be hrely, she was conscious, 
too, of being overdressed; ih&re was too little of 
her white satin bodioe and too mnch pearl eml^oidery 
on her skirts, to be in keeping with saoh a sbgolarl;' 
i^iaiet evening. She quailed before the double o's of 
evei^hing. It was a relief to her when the servants 
withdrew and a safe dessert, which could not go awry, 
lay spread before tiie party. Then the two children, 
as refreshers, come demurely into the room. 

* Good Lord, is that boy of yoora never in bed, 
George?' said John. 

' I gets np later than the dickies,' Fra said, with 
an ingennons smile, climbing nimbly into a ohair by 
his &ther. *AIix will have a deserved froit, not a 
pink one, thank yon ; that's for you, Alix. Ill have 
one the same.' 

The speaker's self-aaenrance spoke of the indulgence 
that snrronnded the youngster. Hia eyes shone, he was 
radiant in an ill-fitting velvet tunic, his mop of curls 
freshly combed. He patronised his senior, Alix, who 
was not so sore of her reception, though her lacy 
white frock was new and spotless, her hands pink from 
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tlie 'waahtab, and her silk stookiiiga 'wrinUeleaa on her 
thin UtUe legs. She admired Fra's audacity, Imt he 
took her breath away. 

The dining-room quartette were ready to give their 
attention to the pair, they welcomed any dirersion ; 
even Fra with his shrill voice uid incessant queries. 
Alix had been disoonrsing to him of a land of pigs and 
tnrkeys, of dnoks and donkeya, of hay and cornfields, 
of rabUts and birds -nesta, of flowers and freedom ; 
she had bragged to him of her intended visit thither, 
and then the little pitchers with long ears had listened 
whilst they played, to the dialogue betwixt George 
and Frances. 

Fra's mind was fttll of Sylvester, he conld talk of 
nothing else. He had made ap his mind to accompany 
Alix to sach a paradise ; hitherto he had not fonnd 
that the will of his neighbours was a serions impedi- 
ment to Hko working of his own. 

* Daddy says yon don't like to go,' addressing Isabel, 
while he looked gravely into her faoe. * If it is a 
velly long time in the poff train, yon gets there at 
last, yon know. Don't she, Alix?' 

*0h,ye8, she does,' said hradanghter,enoonragingly. 
'Ton can eatbisooits, so many as yon like,* gently. 
Isabel laughed, and lifted her eyebrows at George. 

* Ton have been discnssing me behind my baok, 
iSx. Brand. "Who told yon that I did not like to go ?* 



*Iamthe culprit^ Belle,' saidFnaioes. *Qtatg9tDA 
I were wondering how we otnild best iani^you to 
Sylreeter.' 

' Tell h^,' said Frank, MippaaHag ffurinily in his 
eKtremily to John, 'tell her die's got to go.* 

*li is only yon mmMwried men, Fib, iriio nty 
<m a hnabaod's anUiorily, the marriage aarrioe is a 
fiurytale — ^rows and alL Pretty, 7011 know, bat no 
one dreams of belioTing it.' 

'Doo't nndergtsnd,' said Fran^ sadly. 

'If the marriage aervioe was not a fairy tale^ Ftu, 
■aid U18. Beanmont, gently twitohiog one of his itttk 
loTe-looks, 'yonr daddy would not ask me to go far 
away from Norton Street, as an economy.' 

* I want yon so badly,' Frances aaid, softly. 

< Country air would do AIIie» world of good,' added 
ihe second conspirator, 

* She will assuredly want a change if yon give her 
all those bonbons, Mr. Brand. I don't think she 
requires anything just now bat her bed ; she is tired, 
aren't yon, Aliz ?' 

* Not in the least bit,' qidokly. 
'Are Alix going into the country T 

' My dear Brand, what bad granunu: that boy of 
yoTUB talks.' 

'He makes himself understood, eh?' said bis father, 
smiling at the boy, ' and best grammar doesn't always 
do that.' 



* Am I going into the country ?' 

*Yoiu- mannera are as inferior ae yma grammar,* 
said George, * we don't go where we are not inTit«d. 
UninTiied people etaj at home.* 

Fra'a lip fell, he looked at Frances. 

' Don't yon want me to come ?' piteonsly. 

Tbssk tin. Beamnont got np, and took her little 
girl by the hand. 

Come along, Fra, come with Alix and dream 
of thecoontry. Dreams are far better than realities. 
What, Frances; are you going to take the children 
ii[totairB? Yon are extraordinarily devoted to the 
Hmall fry. Are yon going to the country, Fra ? You 
are going to bed, you persistent little monkey, and 
ofyourBubsequentmoTementel know nothing atalL' 
Frances was curiously anxious to propitiate TTa.ntiftT>, 
who showed the young lady no &Tour, being uniform^ 
ly stiff and unapproachable in mamier. She brought 
the son of the houses TOciferating through yawns, upon 
the SylTester topic, — ^he ' did want to see the piga, 
and to fiaed the ohickens; he did want, and he did 
want,' — into the nursery. 

TTann*^ stood upright and grim, witii homy hands 
folded under her apron, and looked down at the child ■ 
her e^qtression was inscrutable, for her mouth WM 
always anxious, and her eyes were duU-brown and 
shadowed. 'Go to the country, my dear,' she rq»eated. 
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BOOtMnglj. ' Tea, my dear, go aiiTwhere, go eveiy- 
iviiere. Ifa go, go, go, nowadays, anywhere and 
everywhere, so to apeak ;' and then she flonnoed Fra 
off to the night nursery, with an air that dismissed 
her Tisitor, a little disquieted in mind, from liie oaored 
precincts. 

Fra was not satisfied wilh Hannah's aoqnieeoenoe. 
Hannah always said yes, andsometimee the 'yes'meant 
* no j' words were onrions things, the little boy did not 
understand. Bnt Frances, listening to the shrill, eager 
qneiiee, knew. — They hardly went the right way to 
work, 80 anxious were they to make up to Fra for 
the love that he missed ; for the soft footsteps which 
woold never come creeping again to the crib-fflde ; 
for the eyes that woold never watch the sleeimig 
child ; for the tender touch, the boandleaa patience, 
the eternal oare of which he had been robbed before 
he knew its valne. 

Poor little lad, the breaking in mtist come some 
day; with tlie 'yes,* and the 'no,' and the 'do,' and 
the ' don't,' all jxmibled in his mind he would have to 
aoooromodate himself to the difficult journey through 
life. No baby knowledge of love behind the discipline, 
to prepare him for the faith of his fathers, could be 

Frances dawdled back again to the drawing-room, 
mth a seriona conviction that life was not so easy a 
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thing as she had hitherto found it. Her friends had 
often talked to her of nms of ill lack, she had listened, 
and on refleotion had managed to find some snffioieDt 
reason for the yein of misfortnne to which they bad 
alluded. It had oome from a want of caution, a want 
of judgment, a want of strength on the part of t&e 
Tictim. 

She had been disoreet, and nothing hnt the moat 
trivial worries bad ooms to her. 

But no one could be blamed for the empty chair 
in tiie drawing-room, it was not Fra's fault that he 
bad lost bis mother. Alas, life was eometimea sad, 
it was becoming perplexing. She had always had 
a dread of poverty, Frances hod been reared with 
the conviction that sufiBcient money meant content- 
ment, that money was the only poaaesHion which 
could not disappoint its owner. She began to fancy 
there might be greater domestic vexations than the 
counting of eggs, and Hie economising in ooals. 

It is she who wears the shoe who knows where it 
pinches; no mortal shedding mns ea^ from start to 
finish, and it is not well to limp, or halt, or winoe 
when die shoe is irksome. 

Isabd was seated at the piano when Frances went 
into the drawing-room, she swnng round on the 
musio-stool and faced the incomer. 

* I say, do you know he gives his cook forty pounds 
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« year, Franoea? Waea't that enirit an absolnto 
dugraoe?" 

* Poor man,* said Frsncii, * the dinner vaa lameni* 
able.' 

Isabel nutled over to tiie grate, and poked hard 
at the fire. 

•How long you were, Franoie. I thought yon 
were neTer ocooing. This awfol room givee me the 
bines. I hare never been here ainee she diedj-^ndie 
was 80 pleasant, lots to say. Poor thing.' 

Franoee nodded. 

' Poor tiling,' she repeated. 

< I think it is so cmel that ve have got to die.' 
Isabel was kneeling down by the fire, holding her 
dim hands to the blaze, and she Inmed hex sweet 
fair face to her companion. ' I hate to remember it, 
it always scares me so, and here I can't help remem- 
bering it, I can think of nothing elae.' 

' People when they are old are glad to die.' 

Isabel shivered. 

> Im't it horrible, Frances, old and ill, and then 
dying?' 

* It comes gradually. We get nsed to the diange, 
little by littJe.* 

Isabel's bine eyes darkened, she thought in silence ; 
staring np at Frances who was pacing reatleaaly about 
the room. 
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•Fiaaoie,' ehe said, 'John talked to me whilst I 
wu dnenng abont plauB, and Ttb been thuJaiig. I 
will oome to Wa^tield. I luTe made up mj mind I 
■mH. Kothing matters . . . everyihxa^B goini^, or 
. . . gone.' 

TiaB -widower entertainment was evidentlj pa- 
thetic, fbr Isabel was emotional, and it was certainly 
not the bad dinner that had npset h&r, for she fed 
like a Inrd ; while Frances was fidgetting up and 
down the expanse of carpet as a wagtail fidgets 
abont alawn. 

Though the wcnrding of the aoceptance of the 
invitation was not gratiiying, Frances was glad to 
hear it. John's wife most like John, thought his 
cousin, for she is evidently wounded hj his wishing 
to economise by parting with his fsmily. Isabel's 
blue eyes had grown misty, and her lips were oe^ 
tainly unsteady. George would be glad, for Q-eorge 
had not learned to keep his fingers out of his neigh- 
bours' ine& 

< Oh, Belle, that's oapitaL I am so pleased. It is 
awfully good of John to spare you, but he will ran 
down from Saturday to Monday,' 

Isabel nodded her head, she was not enthusiastio. It 
strook Frances that were she in Isabel's place, perhaps 
she would not be ready to canonise her husband for 
* sparing ' her ; there are some forms of unselfishness 
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which it ia sometimes veiy difflonlt to ai^ireoiste. 
' Honej is,' she sud, eeoiteiitioiiBly, argniiig for hw 
old oonviotioQa, * a tremendoiis power, Isabel ; one 
can't be happy without it. 

" SpnmBd bj tho jonsg, hugged bjtliaaldl" 

there is nothing that oils life's wheels so well as 
money.' 

'Do jon know,' Isabel was still staring thonght- 
fdlly at the speaker, ' that Ifr. Brand loses all his 
money if he marriea again T 

Frances had never tnmed faint in her life, bnt she 
fonnd it wisest to sit down over in the shadow, and 
to draw a long breath before she spoke. 

* Beally,' she said, and her voice was hollow in her 
ears. 

'John told me to-night, we — we were talking,' 
Frances fancied she knew of what they had spoken ; 
* and it came out ; all the money, erreey son goes 
straight to Fra, and is tied np till he comes of age, 
if there should ever be a seoond Mrs. Brand.* 

Worldly-^nindedFranoea had preached her doctrine 
a moment sinoe. 

' Money was a tremcndoos power,' she had pomp- 
ously expounded, 'the great good of life ;' and yet 
tiiis news of Isabel's, so far from crushing her spirit, 
Bet the heart throbbing, so that the heavy ticks of the 
tall olook beside her were smothered out of hearing. 
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Her amour propre h&d of l&te been dwindliog, she 
had known it, withont owning, tbat there was a bar- 
rier between George and herself. She had even sob- 
pected that the difficulty was not of her own erect- 
ing, but came direct from him. Onoe, certainly once, 
that conriction had subtly come into her mind, and 
turned her cold. 

Her pride need suffer no more, the barrier might 
be there, hat it no longer held a twofold sting. 
Mortification is not a legitimate pain, it is, in itself a 
species of evil, and cuts its victims from every 
point. There was no need now to be wounded in 
Tanity ; she was not a mere cypher in Qeorge's life ; 
she had her place, — a place of some kind left her still. 

George had strength, of all qnaUties Frances 
most admired strength of purpose ; she had been 
foolish enough to look upon hia business as a rival ; 
nay, it was an accessory, she would be jealous of it 
no more. She would not allow herself to dwell upon 
the reason why he banished himself to the Antipodee ; 
but surely she had had a great light, a dazzling light 
thrown upon the problems, which she had of late 
tried strenuously to solve. 

'Poor Mr. Brand,' said Mrs. Beaumont, herpitT'for 
herself overflowed that evening and embraced the 
"widower. 

Was Frances sorry for George ? At that moment 
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she waa bottj for no one in the whole world, not 
even for that poor tiling who must have suffered. 
Tefl^ the poor thing must have soffered much, before 
she made her public oonfesmon of that evil admixtore 
colore, which is strong as death and cruel as the grave. 

' Money m a power,' Isabel went on, softly, * and 
she, poor thing, thought her hosband had been bad- 
ly treated ; I Buppose she was afraid he might marry 
some horrid person who would bully Fra : men are 
green, aren't they ? So easily taken in : a good pair 
of eyes can generally do it. John says, Bb*. Brand 
won't want to many again now ; but I am sure he can't 
know anything about it. A will like that is enough 
to make ^i^n want to marry. I shouldn't *binlr be is 
the sort of man who would like to have his hands 
tied. I think he looks ill, don't you?' 

* Tes, be is altered.' 

' How he will hate leaving that naughty boy of 
his. I wonder he doesn't ahip John off to Australia. 
Look at the clock, Frances. It isn't ten yetl 
What an interminable evening.' 

Frances could not echo the sentiment, the gilded 
time fled by according to her reckoning j she could 
not be silent, she talked fast. She would not fore- 
oast, but she knew that all around her the back- 
ground of her thoughts mi^t melt into hazy, richly- 
tinted mist^ harmonious as one of Turner's uiotures. 
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Her bnoTant spirits were infectiotis^ whea tiie men 
came in they involmitarilj cheered up, their tongoes 
were loosed, tiie evening was at any rate talkatiTe. 
It was half-past eleven before Frances got off to her 
room, where she might think oat the two pieces of 
news which she had learned that night, with no 
observant eyes about her. 

She was a woman, and therefore her £rst action 
was to look at herself in the glass ; her face wa8 not 
hard as she had fancied, it was soft, and her lips 
were curved with a half emile. She sat down and 
looked at it, looking at It long and absently ; she was 
day-dreaming before the mirror, as any school-girl 
might have done. This was for her a novel and en- 
joyaUe way of spending the night ; and Frances in 
the coming years never regretted those lost hours. 

it was of Isabel and Sylvester she thought ; of 
Fra, of bearing privations gaily, of eiyoying the in- 
vention of make-shifts, of working, and helping, and 
doing. She did not think of herself. She never 
once moved her position, her elbows rested on the 
table, her MI chin, deeply cleft, leaned on the pokos 
of her hands, her eyes were upon the lookingp-glaas. 
She sat her fire out, she wasted many feet of her 
host^B gas; now and again a clock chimed tha 
quaitere; now and again she thought that she 
would undress, and then forgot her intention. 
x2 
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• If there were sounds ia the house to be heard, she 
did not hear them ; she was alone, and jet ' the beat- 
ing of her own heart was all tiie sound she heard.* 
If footsteps had creaked along the passage thej had 
not reached her ears. 

Bat if ahe oould not hear that night, ahe found 
that ahe coold see as plainly as woman need. 

The door of her room ytaa behind her, and it was 
reflected in her glass. In flte night, when the hours 
were small, she saw this door open suddenly : then 
there was a sound of a ahoffle at the threshold, and 
Frances, brought back to mundane ezistenoe at a 
boTind, got up and faced a portly red-faced woman, 
who stood candle in hand in the doorway, andatared 
at her. 

The woman was not good to look upon, and she 
was, — ^yes, there could be no manner of doubt about 
it, she was drunk ; the candle drooped in her band 
vaguely, but its light shone upon her unpleasant 
face. 

With a maternal instinct dear to her, Frances re- 
membered that Fra slept in the adjoining room, and 
must not be awakened. She had rounded once on 
a drunken man in Sylvester, and had driven him 
home ; but that episode faad been in broad daylight, 
with the vicar within haO. She remembered that 
this man had shown no fight, and she quenched her 
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cowardly demre to ring her bell ; moreover, at two 
ojn. it was not very likelj to be answered, so 
gathering her wits and bracing faer nerves, Frances 
walked to within whispering distance of the 
intmder. 

* What do yon want ?' she enqoired, boldly. 

* There's a man dead in my kitchen, mish. I don't 
Uke it and I won't have it. Fve told him to go, but 
he, won't bodge.' 

* Don't talk nonsense,' fiercely, for fierceness and 
fear are close allies. This wretch was the oook—not 
a burglar. The new woman is professional, but has 
not as yet taken to hoose-brealdng. It was ridion- 
looB to be in terror of a cook, and yet Frances was 
in terror. 

' Tish-un nonsense. Ton come and see ;' the woman 
had raised her voice, and now she made a sndden 
olntoh, and caught Frances's bore arm above the 
elbow, dragging her jerkily out into the passage. 

Again Frances tiionght of Fra, and stifiing htx 
deare for support and advice, allowed herself to be 
pnUed forward. 

' Hush, there is no need to wake the house,' as 
though a corpse in the kitchen was of no more 
moment than a fly in the milk. * Let my aim loos% 
and ni oome with you.* 

* There's a nuin dead in my kitchen, mish.' 



^ 
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* Abemrd, and joaVe no ri^t to haTO a man tiiere 
at all. Qo; go on ahead. Steady, ateadj. Give 
me the oandle.' 

As they neored the staircase a strong, overpower- 
ing smell of gas reached Frances's nostrils, and com- 
plicated the sitnation. 

* The gashacaping,' said the oook, ' plash is fall of 
it' 

There was a settee on the lobby. 

' Sit down iJiere,* said Franoes, giving her sofficient 
help to ensnre her oinnpliance, and blowing out the 
candle, 'and don't move till some one comes.* 

' There's a man dead in my ' 

But Frances waited to hear no more ; somrying 
down the passage she opened the nursery door and 
g^ded BofUy in. Hannah was wide awake in a moment 
but the boy did not stir. 

' The cook's drank,' whispered Frances, breathless, 
< and tiie house is fall of gas. Ron and fetch Mr. 
Brand.' 

By the dim illomination of Fra's night-light, Han- 
nah certainly did not seem panic-stricken ; there was 
satisfaction not horror on her face. She had wrapt 
herself in a shawl, and was gone in a moment. ' Tonll 
take oare of him, miss, the leastest thing wakes 
him,' she had stud, as she pulled the door-to behind 
her. 

Fra was a better sleeper than his nurse thought, 
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for the noiBes to wluch Franoes listened as the minutes 
passed were hj no means iuconsLderable, and he slept 
through them all. 

It Tas odd to hear the sodden stir in the aleeping 
honse ; doors banged, voices rang, there was a distant 
orji footsteps pattered, and all the while Franoes 
was on the look-out for an explosion, to add to the 
distorbanoe of the night. 

None came, however, and when at length iSr, 
Brand and Hannah entered the ntusery, time enough 
had passed to allow the waiting watcher to feel flat 
and chilled, &om the reaction of the drama. 

The master and norse came in together ; the latter 
still bore that air of satiafaction whioh ill anited the 
sitnation ; the former frowned, — a perplexed, vexed, 
pale householder. 

His first glance was at Fra ; it was natural, and 
Frances watohed, with her eyes on his, wondering 
when he would turn to his boy's guardian. 

' Fra hasn't moved,' she said. George had gone to 
the orib-ade, his profile towards her. 

' G-ood boy not to wake. There was noise enough 
downstairs to wake the dead.' 

'What was the matter?* 

•What wasn't the matter? By Jove, it was the 
most disgraceful thing I ever saw. Williams was 
drunk, and there was a strange chap, too, dead dmnk 
on the kitchen floor. Whole place foil of gas, tap 
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turned foU on. I got the gardener ap, he's there, 
sad so are the two maids. I must go down again. I 
oan't leave then), it isn't safe.' 

' Good graoioufl, no, mr,* said Hannah, ' we shall 
be bnmt in our beds. I've laid awake many an hoar, 
many a ni^t, ejecting it ; sad that I assure jaa is 

* Why on earth didn't yon tell me before, Hannah ?* 

* Times upon times I've hinted things, sir.' 
'Hinte are lost on men,' said Frances. 

* Thank Heaven, I found it out before I went.' 

* Thank Heaven, indeed, sir.* 

» No thanks to you, Hannah,' said her master severe- 
ly, going to the door, while Frances followed him. 
He went out into the passage, no one was there ; lie 
closed the nursery door almost sharply, and stood 
frowning at the floor. His companion pnt her hand 
upon his arm, her voice was full of tiie sympathy she 
felt 

* Ton are worried to death,' she said. 

* I am. Good God, how one's household can take 
one in. Fancy old Hannah holding her tongue ; what 
extraordinary codes the people have.' 

' You are. afraid of leaving Fra, George ?' 
' Upon my soul, I hardly know what to do.* 
Then Frances, who had an inherited respect for 
Mrs. Grundy, elected to defy her. 

* Send him to me,' she said, ' send Hannah and him 
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to Wa;rfi6ld. Isabel and Mix are coming ; we shall 
be mntoallj resposgible for bim. Witb a treble 
gnard of petticoste be will be in safe keeping.' 
Qeorge looked up, bis eyes brightening. ' He shall 
be tbe apple of xaj eye, George, if yon will trost him 
to me.* 

Without a mom^it's hesitation, George closed with 
her offer ; be gave no thought to Mis. Gmndy, he 
bad never been in the habit of studying her at all. 
But be took Frances's outstretched band, and wrung 
it gratefully. 

' Thank yon, bow good of you to suggest such a 

■ Alix wants oompany. May be come ?' 

'Come, of course be may, if you really mean 

itr 

' I should loTO to bare him.' 

* Yon have lifted tons off my mind. I shall be 
quite happy about bim.* 

'I am glad of that' 

' Ton are shiTering with cold. I have driven the 
Beaumonts off to bed. I nniBtii*t kee^ you, I must 
go and reconnoitre ; they'll all be sober soon, so yon 
may sleep peaoefblly. Good-night.' 

He strode off with quick paces down the passage, 
and turning to the stairoase, was soon out of sight. 

Years ago be would have been bo tender for her 
fears and her feelings ; be would have praised her tar 



her pluck ; his eyes would hare glowed and softened 
as he dwelt npon her fortitude. 

Hannah had oi course told him of Francec^B ptow- 
esa, bnt he had taken it as a matter of cooree ; a 
matter of coarse is not a word that nsed formerly to 
be found in George's dictionary. 

Frances fell asleep like a child with a smile on her 
lips. If she conld lift but a feather-weight of bnrden 
off the mind of her host, she was to be envied above 
all the world ; and, behold, he himself had said that 
she had r^noved the whole load, and made him happy 
— happy about Era. 

Maoh later George stood with his candle in his 
hand beside his bed before he songht the rest of 
which he had been robbed by his cellar. 

The hght fell on a picture over his head, upon a 
dusky &ce, whose passionate brown eyes looked 
back into his night after night, night after night, 
with that eternal, changeless stare, which was all 
that was left to him of his beloved, all that he had 
of that tender love which had died for him. 

Hia month twitched as he looked, his eyes shone 
softly upon her. 

' Gertrude,' he said, ' my Gertrude — ^my poor Ger- 
tnide,' and he sighed a long sigh like a sob. And, 
after his candle was out, he sighed again before he 
fell asleep. 
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The village of Sylvester lay, as is the ontoward 
OQstom of weeit-ooimtty villages, is the heart of a 
valley. Not more than three hundred people dwelt 
in the scattered, picturesque cottagee that clustered 
about the old grey church and the little ivy-covered 
vicarage ; but Sylvester covered a good space of the 
verdant land. 

Across the gardened thoroughfare called a street, 
flowed the Sylve, a wide etream hurrying between 
mighty stones, t^t formed the natural bridge, the 
ford-way, of the water. 

The little river rippled pleasantly over the shal- 
lows just now, making haste to get away to the 
meadows, where it narrowed and deepened, gather^ 
ing fbrce aa it splashed in its rough bed on its rood 
seaward. 
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The Sjlve, thoagh it was a beantifiil, winding, 
olear stream enongb, bad a bad name in tiie weet 
ooontay. Wben winter Btotnu came, and the hill 
stxeaxQS &om the moor fed the Ul-hmnoiired waters, 
the Sylve got into misobisf. Swelling with pride 
and anger, it dashed seawards like a fuiy, and over^ 
flowing its banks, would do a great deal of mischief 
to honse, and property, and land. And onoe or twice, 
80 tradition said, it had whirled a careless, confident 
TQlager to bis death. 

The chnrch was built of grey mooivstone, and 
stood like a sentinel on the sloping side of Sylvester 
Enowl, nearly a q^oarter of a mile beyond Wayfeld, 
the square, many-windowed dwelling-place which 
was expecting its mistress home that day 

The white Wayfield gates stood open. Every 
window, too, was opened wide, and there was a 
sonrrying of maids in the house, and much mowing 
of grass, and snippings, and tidyings going on in the 
garden, where everything was in apple-pie order. 

Frances's mind was orderly, and she had always 
had a knack of conforming her neighbour's mind to 
her own. Her maids knew that they would not be 
joaised unless they deserved it ; they knew that she 
had an eye like a hawk, alike for defects and for 
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to ^Gbb Blake in Bome degree. The wages were no 
bigger here than elBewhere in Devon, and yet the 
floweij honses were spick and span, with twinkling 
glass in the lattice windows, and a well-cared-for 
air about the thickly thatched roofs. 

There was nothing to account for the proaperi^ 
of Sylvester but Franoea's intolerance for slovenli- 
nees, mismanagement, and want of mefJiod. Her 
readineos for making that intolerance known, backed 
by the vicar's help ; her suggestion and his folfil- 
ment, kept the villagers up to the gratiiying mark of 
order. 

Those who worked for Wayfield were well paid, 
and &&. Hardacre, the vicar, was well endowed with 
the wherewithal to help his flock. He cultivated that 
happy prosperous amile about the picturesqueness of 
his domain ; he liked the people about him to be 
happy. 

Ur. Hardacre was intolerant of nothing but 
his neighbour's misery; not that he, himself, was 
a facetious person, on the contrary he was grave 
and earnest, his own personal content with life never 
forced itself upon notice ; if it was his^ he kept it out 
of sight 

He had been for six years Vicar of Sylvester, and 
propinquity, or some such influence, had indacedhim 
to fonn an attaohmeot for Frances. 
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He had epoken thus of the feeling to her once a year 
ago, attdehehad treatedhimaaif he wasa child who 
had asked for the moon. She was vexed with her 
sel^ and she was gentle to him, bnt it was ridionloos, 
out of the question. 

The quaint, old-fashioned vioar for her husband T 
With his long hair and his abrupt speech and his ugly 
shabby clothes — ^preposterous idea I 

He had ' formed an attachment.' Such an expres- 
sion alone might damn any man's cause. 

' Could he make her happy ?' he had asked. He was 
powerless to make her anything ; she made herself 
happy, she wanted no assistant. When he had un- 
derstood something of what she felt, he had begged 
her not to worry herself about any pain she had 
given him ; and they had fallen back into their 
ordinary, everyday intercourse, as though no such 
interview had ever taken place between them. 

If the situation was irksome to him he hoped that 
no one knew it ; he was a convenient neighbouj for 
Wayfield ; it is a convenience to have an iutelligent 
mind on the constant look-out to render service. It 
might be inconvenient to possess a lover, but it 
would be a carping person who objected to being 
aj^eciated ; and yet Frances did object 

To one of Frances's school of thought, a man was 
hardly a man at all who was not a member of the 
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recognised ilk of easi7-epokeii, well-looking, oouven- 
tionaUy-oondnoted Britons. &&. Hardacre was not 
oonventional, he was not well-groomed, he wore 
original coate, peculiar boots, and he said preolsely 
what he ihoaght ; yet for all that Frances found he 
was a man, not a mouse. 

How could ahe take interest in a mind which abode 
in a frame that was iU-clothed, and which had not 
learned a knack of orthodox speech ? Afr. Hardacre 
was nsefnl, he was kind, he was a Talnable neigh- 
bour ; once ahe had taken his presence as a matter of 
coarse, as ahe took the weather ; the eccentricities 
of the weather might be grumbled at, bnt there it 
inevitably was, a thing to be made of use, and to be 
reckoned wilh ocoasicnally. 

As the London express slackened speed, and orept 
slowly into the Sylvester junction, Frances's mind 
tonched on Hr. Hardacre ; he had kept her posted np 
in the news of the village. She had not always read 
all the cramped contents of his letters, but he had 
written often. He wrote mnoh more folly than he 
talked, his pen was readier than his tongue. He 
knew her face well, what would he read these? 
Slowly from her soiled collar to her crooked hat she 
reddened, the blood burnt through her fzavel-stained 
cheeks, she felt it bum. 

It has been said that our children are sent us to 
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teach miselfislmess ; Francea had had some sach 
extrsneotis lesson &om Frs during that awfiil five 
hours' jonmej from Waterloo. 

The little hoj had not been good, he had started 
in a state of excitement which had been wearyiug 
enough, bat whioh Frances looked hack at gratefully 
when later on he got over-tired and irritable. 

The carriage was fairly fall, he had not sat still for 
more than a miutite, he had taken such interest in 
tiie scenery tiiat he had rushed from window to 
window, scrambling over strangers' feet. He had 
clung unceremoniously to any part of their person 
when the motion of the carriage was unsteady. 
He had stamped on feet and confiscated properly. 

He had talked alt the while, and had eaten con- 
tinually, be had cried twice : and he had romped 
with Hannah and torn off her bonnet. She was 
used to being a public nuisance, but Miss Blake 
was not. She would have been saddened and hu- 
miliated by her position had she been capable of 
feeling anything but a hot sting of shame, that 
throbbed somewhere beneath the breast of her braided 
coat, aud nerer ceased so as to allow a less pungent 
sensation place. 

She had travelled to that little house in Korton 
Street centuries ago, in those old times when she 
oould hold her head in the air, and was not at all afraid 
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of -wearing all the heart of which she was consciooB, 
on her well-cnt sleeve. 

Through the sloagh of despond, through the 
▼alley of humiliation Frances had been ; nay, she 
was now prostrate in the depths of the depressing 
landscape ; she had come home, and the slough and 
tiie valley were that home. 

It was not Leap Year, and she had behaved as 
thoogh it were. She had put out her little firm hand, 
and it had not been taken ; she had gathered a 
goodly gift together ; herself, and her lonin, and her 
money, and her heart ; and she had heaped them all 
in ft lump and given them away. The gift had been 
rejected, it was found not worth having. The proprie- 
ties which she had highly valaed had proved wortli- 
less; they had been retnmed to her; they were hers 
again, and she herself did not want them. She wonld 
fain have been rid of everyone of them. 

It was too horrible to think abont, and she would 
not think about it, yet how on earth was she ever 
to think of anything else as long as she lived ? 

There may have been excuses to be made, but she 
fooud none of them ; she was not perhaps a ^eoially 
womanly woman, bat she was woman enough to prefer 
to have died rather than to have erred thus, and she 
wonM never plead extenuating circumstances. After 
all, error of judgment can never excuse error of taste. 



Modesty is an obsolete word, thej say, lost in 
bicyclea, and tobacco, and gona^ and spade-calling, 
and the mosole and brain development of the centoiy. 
Bat Bomewbere amongst the bold talk and the di- 
vided eikirte lurks the feminine inbred quality, and 
Frances thought she had owned it; — tliongh perhapa 
fihe had not reckoned its worth highly, till it bad 
been swept away from her, and she knew of her loss. 

There had been no scene, but last night George 
Brand had come to Norton Street, and Frances was 
alone when he bade her good-bye. 

His face had been pale, his lips unsteady, his eyes 
haggard, and when he had talked of Fra he had 
broken down. The tears that came op slowly into 
the eyes which she had always loved, drove Frances 
to desperation. 

As I said there was no scene, no fuss at all, the 
words were short, the meaning was not epnn out, 
but there had been an explanation, and Frances had 
bronght it about. To her eternal shame she had 
bronght farther pain upon him ; she, a woman, had 
deliberately forced his hand, and made him speak snch 
things as hart them both. 

'I am a coward,' he had said, coughing, 'bat child- 
ren forget, don't you see ; and it's the wrench.' 

It was the wrench, jost tbe wrench, and then, — 
the ache of the strain, perhaps. She knew that he 
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would not mistake her meaning, she thought her 
voice would be firm, but it quavered and wavered 
like tlie voice of a centenarian. 

' George, why need you go ? Why shoold you go ? 
Don't go, don't leave — ^him. If yon want capital in 
yonr work, use mine. It is ready for yon. I have it. 
What is the good of money except to save heartache? 
Let my money help yon. After all, you are my oldest 
&iend.' 

April son ia brilliant and bold, it had forced its way 
into the room and it shone on her face ; he looked 
awkward, his lips grew firm and steady, he stared 
moodily upon the floor, not at the whiteness of his 
' old friend's * face. 

'Yon are very kind,' he said, *bnt it is rather too 
late to talk of it.' 

' It is never,' her voice faltered, and then grew 
firm, ' too late to mend.' 

' Never too late to mend morals^* laughing imcom- 
fortably, 'sometimes too late to mend Ufe, — or to 
amend plansi' 

Again her wish begot her thoughts. 

' George, you know I would amend ; you know 
what I mean.' 

The awful silence which fell was eloquent with 
significance. 

' It is out of the question, it is all too late. I couldn't 
l2 



help making a fool of myself just now. I have had a 
lot of trouble, it shakes one's nerves.' George paced 
to and fro. ' When I lost her,' he said, * I losteTeiy- 
tliing,— except her boy.' Then he looked at Frances, 
and there was a look tiiat stting, becanse, with her 
wits sharpened by pain, at last she understood it. 
' She was my whole world,' he said- 
Frances's mind righted itself now, she grasped his 
meaning ; if he bad one bitter memory about his wife 
she herself was the cause of it In some remote way 
she had prompted the willing of the money. It was 
not the loss of bis fortune which caused bitterness, 
but the will itself, only the will ; because it was her 
will, Gertrude's will. 

' If you are rich,' Gertrude had said this to him, 
and her husband had only laughed at her, for she 
would often allude to his heirees-seeking, now that 
she was assured that she was his dearest as well as 
his nearest, ' and I should die, George, that mercenary 
girl, you used to like, will want to marry you. I know 
she will, she isn't married yet, and she used to stare 
BO at me. She wasn't nice to me, she thinks you don't 
care for me. Don't many her. George, promise me. 
She doesn't really care, it will be your money she 
will want. I can't trust Fra to her.' And George 
had laughed and promised ; he had never thought 
of Frances more than he thought of the many 
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other dreams of hiB yoatb, hia daily life was better 
than any of tiiem, and Gertrude was dearer thao all. 

And now hie whole life was gone, he aaid, the fnl- 
neesandthehappioessofitwasgone. Yetanummtist 
do something even then, and the something was the 
making of money, the bmying of the bitterness tinder 
the substantial weight of gold. He wanted to forget 
that he had not been wholly trusted ; except for that 
one blot her memory was clear, it was sacred. There 
was no remorse in his sorrow, he had nothing to re- 
pent him of in his treatment of his dead, bnt this 
failure that he had found too late to rectify, a want 
of faith that had chilled him in his bereavement. 

Frances's reason and her voice did not fail her 
now, she ashed for directions about the housing and 
hoarding of Fra glibly ; she tried to relieve George 
of his awkwardness in this uncomfortable Ute-h-tSte, 
she helped him to take his leave. She went to the 
head of the stairs and waved her band in farewell to 
him ; and ^e watched bim tramp down the pave- 
ment out of sight &om an upstair window. 

She never knew how she spent the liree honrs 
that elapsed before she appeared at the dinner-table ; 
Isabel tliought she had been packing, but the boxes 
were not filled until long after the household slept. 
George was at Waterloo to see the lost of his son, 
and he packed Hannah, and Frances, and Fra into 
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their carriage in a bosde, for he was Btartmg off 
himself that very day, and the etoio tame waits for 
no parting whatsoever. 

Fra oonld not he indnoed to be interested in the 
farewell. 

< Alix and her mnmmy are coming eoon,' was all he 
would say, wh^i Hannah tried to oatch his attention 
and to fix it on his falJier, 'if daddy does go on the 
sea, Alix is coming.' 

It was not until they had been tiaveUing some 
hours, and he was tired oat that he remembered 
his father ; he had been anubbuig Prances persist- 
ently for some time, she was trying to amuse him 
by the whispering of the coming joys of Wayfield. 

'Don't believe noffin',' said he, wriggling his 
jaded, jarred, worn-out little body as far as possible 
from his neighbour. 'Hates ducks, mid pigs, and 
primroses, and (dt sorts. Wants,' putting his dog- 
skin thumb in his pouting mouth, ' wanta to go home 
and see daddy.' 

It was at this juncture that the train slackened 
speed, and the travellers arrived at their destination. 

'Dear law,' said Hannah, 'here we are. Master 
Fra. What a day it has been, to be sure.' 

Hannah was a bad traveller. Frances rescued her 
from beneath a truck of luggage, and fairly pushed 
her off into the Sylvester brougham ; it was a relief 
to find Mr. Hardacre on the platform. 
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* I came to meet yon,' he said, ' I thought I might 
be of some use ;' and so he was. 

There was a vast deal of luggage. Franoee's ez- 
traTaganoea took room, and Hannah was a oantioiui 
mover, who was iuolined to take her own and her 
yonng master's honse on her back when she travelled. 

'Yon never know what might be wanted,' ahe 
said, so she left no commodity behind her. 

Hannah and Fra were a surprise to the vicar, but 
he ocoommodated himself to their arrival at onoe, ask- 
ing «o questions. He carried a canary and a box of 
bricks for the boy, and he superintended the piling 
of trunks in the Wayfield donkey-cart. He succeas- 
folly combated Fra's intention to drive the donkey. 

Frances did not notice that he looked at her more 
than HBoal, his observation was always so sympathetic 
as to be unobtmsive. She was conscious of sunken 
eyes, and soiled cheeks, and haggard face. When 
she got home and looked in the glass, she knew she 
oould not hope to have escaped notice. She had 
been Uving hard of late, and the hardness had told 
on her, even on her. 

There was no reason now to set off such beauty as 
she had to advantage, she dipped her hot face low 
in a ewer ot water, and she Irushed her hair smooth. 
She looked about her at her pretty Inznrions room, 
wonid she never leave it? Was it to be hers whilst 
the bright chintz faded and the paint dimmed? 
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Was she to look out on that eelf-same landscape, 
day after day, year in year cat? This was her 
home — she hod always loved Wayfield, and now aha 
had no joy in retaming thither, she was to be a 
homeless woman. A honse and a home mean 
different things, — ^the hoose was hers, the bricks and 
mortar, the tables and the chairs — but she had no 
means of filling the emptiness about her. 

Like a maiytr to the stake Isabel was coming to 
Sylvester to-morrow ; true, Frances had what Fra 
called ' company.' That wish of hers had been ful- 
filled, and the boy, too, was with her. She was glad 
and yet sorry that she had him imder her roof. She 
had no right to the poor woman's child, the woman 
who had distrusted her. 

George was dead to her now. ' He was all her 
life,' she might have said, ' and she had lost him.' 
Every day people lost what made life dear, and she 
she was to be no exception to the role. She knew 
that all the hopes that she had fostered had come to 
an end, she might write finis to the Brand side of her 



And in one way she did write finis ; she thought 
that in fiction things sometimes right themselves, 
even in snch a muddle as she had made of her life. 
But she was convinced that in retil life women had 
disappointments which remained disappointments, 
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and 011I7 faded with the passiDg of time. She was 
convinced that when circTunstanceB comhined to 
thwart s firm deaire, Ihe demre went to the wall. 

She never thought of dreaming of better things, 
bnt eihe rated herself^ and her folly, and her fate. 

She hugged her humiliation and drove it home. 
She took Fra down to the drawing-room with her, 
whilst Hannah unpacked, and, instead of looking 
after him, she sat on the windownseat brooding. 

Overhead, if ehe would have looked above her, 
stood a finger-post, a sign-post that centmiee back 
was erected bj weary patient travellers, to guide 
their fellow wayfarers to follow in their track. 

GHve : Love : Endure, is written on the board that 
points along the winding up-hill path, and leads to 
where the sunset brightens in the west. 

She was not used to look at sign-posta for 
guidance, she had her compass, Sell^ by which to 
steer her course. Search, grasp, struggle, rebel, 
that compass said. 

Frances had no experience to tell her that when a 
small boy is quiet, he is either in mischief or out of 
hearing. 

She had given Fra a scrap-book, and he had, so 
she believed, remained sitting on the floor, behind 
her bureau where she had stationed him, calmly and 
reasonably engaged with pictures. No wonder he 



waB qniet; the long, low, comfortable Wajfield 
drawmgH-oom was a repoaefnl epot. Its broad, 
shallow window was samanded by creepen that 
fluttered and whispered in the April air. It oom- 
mooded a view of the lawn, and of the dark ahrab- 
beries whioh flanked the flower-beds and ran down 
as far as the verdant meadows, those green pathed 
fields which gave their name to the house. 

The room was scented hy a conserratorj, the door 
of which stood ajar, so that a glimpse of the flowers 
within ooold be seen. Frances was fond of her 
flowers, but she had not been to see them yet; 
Dawson, the gardener, was grumbling about it, out 
in the tool-house. 

* Ur aren't bin in tu th' grane'oofie jit,' he said to 
Sam, the weed boy, *yii niver can be sartin of a 
missus. Ur's fall o' q^uids and cranks, ur be — I niver 
heard tell thickee little gintleman were coming, till I 
seed on.' 

* He wur in among the flowers whin I pass'd by,' 
said Sam, whose board-school education had 
purified his Enghsh, 'doing a deal of mischief, no 
donbt. I seed un at that there big pot of lilies 'poo 
the lower ahelf, pulling flowers like weeds.' 

' Aw, dearr, dearr, an ur let un be, did ur ? An 
ur's that pa'tioler, ev thur be so much as a leaf wrong 
on a toolip.' 
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* He was all by himaelf ; Miss Blake wom't there. 
I seed her in the -winder.' 

Fraocee was aroused by Jane'e entrance to take 
away the tea paraphernalia. 

'Where are yoa, Fra? Come here," said she, 
lazily : she was tired out, mind and body. Fra had a 
childish love of hiding, hiding somewhere fall in 
sight, and being meantime ezhanstively searched for. 
She homoored him, leaving the window-eeat and 
examining the comers and oreTicea of the room, ex- 
pecting OTeiy moment to come npoo the boy. He 
hid to-day with mnch more success than was usual 
wilJi him. ' I can't find you, Fra,' she said, laughing, 
*what a good place to hide. I wonder where you 



Several minutes passed ; she was wondering still, 
but she had left oS saying so. 



Ab, it«U 1 for u bD Mma iwMt hope Uw 
DMplj bnrisd Irom hunku eyw. 



Franobs was aearching in earnest now, the child 
was not in the room. With a qnalin, she saw that 
the oonserratoty door was no longer ajar ; it stood 
three parts open, and she hmried in thither ; the 
destanotiva wolf had found his way into her ^eep- 
fold of treasures. 

The blaze of blossom which Dawson had prepared 
to gladden her eyes was no joy to h^ ; on the tiled 
path lay the scrap-book with an uprooted fern beside 
it, and a ravished pot of lilies-of-the-valley, bore 
witness to Fra's presence amongst the flowera 

'Fia,' said Frances, addressing space, 'you must 
not pick my flowers, I see yon behind the pahns, 
OMne out at once, I am angry with yon.' 

She did well to be angry, but her reproof was 
thrown away. Fra was not behind the pahmi^ he 



was not amongst the flowers, both he and hia lilies 
had gone. Twice Frances walked round the square 
teaselated path, hmshing her flowers rooghlj on 
either aide as she harried by. The door of the con- 
B^ratoTy she found closed, but not shot, the handle 
was untamed : donbtleas, Fra had escaped down the 
three atepe into the gardeiL The fearless, entcrprie- 
ing gaest was investigatiug his quarters. 

It was not a warm evening, bat Frances did not 
wait to pnt on a hat era coat, she ran down the steps 
apon the path, and on into the open. Hannah did 
not look upon her with special faTonr, she woald not 
overlook her carelessness, neither coald Frances over- 
look it. She did not call Fra loudly at first, bat she 
called biTTi sharply &om time to time- 
She was soon a little out of breath, for she in- 
creased her pace as the moments passed. Fra was 
not in the stable-yard or in the stables, he was not 
in the flower-garden. It took time to search the big 
kitchen-garden, but he was not there ; neither had 
Dawson nor Sam seen him since he left his hliee. 

Their mistresa's growing anxieiy infected than ; 
they looked into the cow-house and the tool-honse, 
and Sam peered into the cacnmber-frames. 

' Bring him into the house directly yoa see him, 
Dawson,' said Frances. ' I will have a look in the 
shrobbeiy, I haven't been there.' 
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' BlesB yon, a child 'wndden go tliire, it's dark, mies.' 

DawBOQ was a father of ten, and should be an 
anthority on their oomings and goings. 

' He is afraid of nothing,' she said ; but 3h:- paused, 
hesitating, and looked interrogatiTely at the 
speaker. 

*I doen't reckon 'ee wint through them there 
laurels, 'fraid or no 'fraid, miss. Childem,' stroking 
his chin thoughtfully, ' be trnmbnl fond of th' water. 
Times upon times, Tve given my little 'una thur stick 
for playing wi' thur water.' 

A faint sick qualm shivered through the hearer, 
for a momant she stood still and listened. It was the 
hour when the birds sing their softest, longest songs, 
a dozen different notes were to be heard, and continn- 
ously, as a melodious accompaniment to the singing, 
the Sylve splashed, murmuring, rippling in its roc^ 
bed. 

There had been little rain of late, and the water 
was not deep nor angry as it was in the winter 
months; nevertiieless, it was a hurrying, dashing 
dangerous streiun, whose neighbours mistrusted it. 
It was a near neighbour at Wayfield, it ran through 
the meadows beyond the shrubbery, and skirted the 
Wayfield woods on its way down the village. 

■ I daresay, after all, the boy went back to his 
nurse,' she said, brightening at the thought. 'HI 



go and see. Meanwhile, 7011 go on searching for 
him, Dawson, round fhe house.' 

Frances was at all times a quick mover ; before 
Daweon had got into the drive, she was standing on 
the threshold of the room that she had tamed into 
her gnest's unrserj. 

BanTifth was placidly unpacking, relishing the 
capacious drawers and wardrobes, and appreciating 
the many arrangements made for her comfort. The 
dreaded journey was over, and it seemed that she 
and Master Fra had fallen upon clover. When she 
saw Frances's face she put down a heap of socks on 
the waahatand, and Fra's lullaby which, she hod been 
humming ceased. 

* Has he been up here ?' 
'No, miss.' 

' Hannah, I have — lost him.' 

Metaphorically Hannah did not turn a hair. 
Calmness has its merits. 

' Don't yon he a&aid, miss, he's just hiding away. 
He likes to scare yon. He'll be as still as a mouse 
behind a curtain for more than a minute. Fve 
known him.' 

* I don't think he is anywhere in the house.' 
Then Hannah put on a large blaok mnahroom hat 

which lay on the bed, and walked down the stairs, 
preceding Frances. 



* Has he got out, then ?' 

'I don't rknow where he is gone. I gave him a 
book and thonght he was looking at it ; he 'waa in 
the dra-wingToom with me. I never heard him move, 
bat the conservatory door was ajar, and when I 
spoke to ^'"1 he was gone. His book was in the 
oonservatory on the grotuid, and he had been pick- 
ing the flowers. The door which led into the garden 
was open.' 

'Dear, dear, it's going to rain. Hell catch his 
death of cold in his thin little shoes.' 

With a professional hide-and-seeker's eye, Hannah 
searched the drawing-room and hall. When she saw 
the lily pot and the book, and the open door, she 
shook her head. 

* He's out of doors,' she said, and imceremonionsly 
led the way into the garden. 

She was a town-bred woman, with an innate sus- 
picion of the oountiy and of its ignorant inhabitants ; 
she turned pale, looking as lost as poor Fra himself, 
as she stared blankly upon the unfamiliar lawn and 
paths, about which she knew no way, nor landmark, 

' Master Fra,' she called. ' Master Fra, for pity's 
sake come back to Hannah.' Then she drew up 
suddenly and listened. 

' I hear water,' she said ; she had not known of the 
Sylre^ nor had she been told * of the little 'una being 
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10 tnrmbal fond of it,' but trust a lover of a * little 
one * to realise the pit&Ua around it. She ndsed her 
head with a quick geatnre, and pointed acroea the 
meadow to the banks of the etream. * Could he get 
there, miss ? Is there any barrier between this garden 
and that water T 

'None,' said Frances; 'go down the path, aoross 
the meadow, Hannah, HI set the aervants searohing 
nearer home, and then HI follow yon.' 

It was only when Hannah bad not knovn what 
olne to follow that she had been bewildered ; before 
Frances had finished speaking she was twenfy yards 
down the path, on her way to the meadow. 

*ni take my davit, miss, *ee ain't romid about 
here,' said Dawson, coming romid the comer of the 
honse at this moment. ' Tve eint Sam slick off for 
the vioar, and there or be, miss, coming np the drive.' 

As nsnal Mr. Hardacre arrived just when he was 
wanted, he was as handy as a Whitaker. Sam had 
told TiTTTi the news, and his prompt plans were laid 
before Frances accosted him. 

' Ton go after the nurse,' he said, ' I have told 
Pike and Camell to keep a look-out, in case the bo; 
strayed ont into the road. IT! set the village on .the 
hunt, and when I've done so I will follow you. Take 
my cape, it is beginning to rain. 

*No, no,' with a twitch of Hp that e^weasoe 



emotion better and more forcibly than any articulate 
speech. 8he seemed to have a defiant desire to be 
drenched, she waa in a frame of mind to pile up 
agony. She did not behave aa a heroine should, but 
she followed Hannah at her beat pace, and caught 
her Qp before ahe reached the crumbling rough 
banks of the Sylve. 

' The littie 'uns had the stick for playing with the 
water,' their father had aaid, therefore it was certain 
that they had come safely home to receive their 
dues. Frances tried not to be sick with apprehen- 
sion. Surely Fra would not wander far, he would 
feel the loneliness of the unfamiliar country. The 
stream beyond the meadows flowed through the 
wood, no child would plimge into the shade under 
the trees, amongst the scrub, even for love of such a 
congenial playfellow as the restless, noisy water. 

Hannah and she were staring at the stream, it 
seemed kin at heart to littie Fra, with its ceaseless 
gambols on its way through life, with its tragic 
pools, and its unreasoning hghthearteduess ; with 
its gay rushes, its pauses, and its eager press on, on, 
to the nnknowu. 

Hand in hand the odd pair of women proceeded; 
their stumbling, hurried walk broke into a run ; the 
younger one led the way calling ' Fra,' ' Fra,' till 
&e cry echoed amongst the hills. 



They were ^{111111 ibhty yards ot the wood now, 
they could see the banks of the stream till it 'wna 
lost amongst the trees. 

' Tfrrnft^i' said Frances, looking round into tiie 
atrained face behind her shoulder, ' it is so far from 
home, he can't have come this way. It is dusk 
nnder the trees, he would be a&aid to go there.' 

' Afraid 7 never I Bless him, he's afraid of nothing in 
heaven nor earth,' she cried, and caught her breath. 

Then indeed he was an example to these two poor 
women, for they were sore a&aid. A&aid to look 
away, and yet a&aid to took ; a&aid of the sprightly 
water ; a&aid of the blocks of granite ; a&oid of the 
still, deep pools ; afraid of the turn of the stream ; of 
the fringe of the trees. A&aid, above everything 
afraid, was Frances of the little rustic bridge which 
she had bnilt above the water. 

It was a tiny bridge of two rough planks, girt with 
a single hand-rail for safety — a mere decorative after- 
thought. This tiny bridge spanned the deep trout 
pools that lay below the waterfall. Beyond it blue- 
bells grew, and great osmundi ferns that stood eight 
feet high when the early summer came. 

As they neared the trees, the noise of the stream 
increased, it made a mighty uproar as it leaped 
abmptly down a foot or two, and broke upon the 
ragged stones below. 

m2 



la Baoh a tumult of the water it would be of no 
arail to call for Fra, he would not hear bis name. 

'There is » bridge, Hannah, across the waterfall. 
A littl* biidg« ; he might have crossed it, if it was 
possible that he came so far.' 

* He's fearless, mias.' 

'Tes, jes, I know. He may have gone aoros^ 
therefore we must divide, you keep this side, and I — 
m go the other. He can't have come bo far, I feel 
quite sure he can't have come so far, but still we 
will go on just a Httle way.' 

* A bridge ?' said Hannah, when they came in sight 
of it. ' Call that a bridge ? A death-trap I call that, 
not a bridge.' She stared at the planks, so high to 
escape winter floods, so narrow and so rough to suit 
a picturesque fancy. 

Again poor Hannah caught her breath, for at her 
feet on the wet grass, a soiled, bruised lily lay dying, 
a lily crushed in a hot hand, such as told a tale. She 
picked it up and showed it to Frances. With a 
twitch of mouth she spoke. 

* Ton go that way, misa, and I'll go mine.' She 
broke from the young lady, and hurried on alone. 
* He's here about somewhere, and there's no going 
back widtout him now.' 

Vnmoam did as she was told ; Hannah had not, 
ATflD BOW, ipoken one word of blame ; she had been 
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generons, and hroaght no ocousataon against Fia'e 
keeper. But Frances knew what might have been 
jostly said to her. As she kept to btt side of the 
ftream, and trampled down the danle gnoi, and tore 
her gown sweeping hj the bramblea^ and stumbled 
on the stonea^ her whole he vt was fflok and her body 
&int. 

The water was narrow, and the women steered 
their course along its banks. The stream had s fasci- 
nation far them, ihej ooold not take their ejes off 
it; groatmoas-coTered boulders every here and there 
protraded fixtm rippling water, and the dark pools 
which lay between had a mighty interest for the 
passers-by. 

Rig^t through the wood they ran as the Sylve led 
ihem, and out once more into the open meadow-land. 
The mist had come down into the valley, and the 
soft rain deluged them, softly sprinkling their hot 
restless faces, and turning daylight to dusk. 

* I shall torn back,' Frances cried ; they had neither 
of them spoken, except to call the boy, since the 
flower had been found. She knew it was folly to go 
on now, it was waste of time, it was impossible that 
Fra could have outran the breathless women. ' I 
most turn back, Hannah, and search the wood this 

To turn back is not a favourite torn vith ymitii ; 
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all the tarns Frances took now were each. Hannah 
set her face to go forward. 

* I can't torn yet ; aa long as I can see, HI go on, 
andmakesore. Fra I Fra IFra I answer Hannah! Han- 
nah's calling you.' 

Frances left the waterside and tried to make her 
way among the trees, the air was hazy with the blue 
Bhsde-clond from myriads of bine-hells which sprang 
nphigh through the russet leafy ground. The tendrils 
of sprouting honeysuckle clung about her feet, im- 
peding her swift progress ; all the time the noise of 
the Sylve rang in her ears. A voice seemed to be 
intermingled with the sound of many waters, and soon 
she found herself peering anxiously once more at 
the stream from its broken bank. 

And she said a frevent prayer or two. Frances had 
often said formal prayers like other people, but till 
tliat erening she had never known the anguish of 
helplessness. Hitherto, if she had erred, she bad not felt 
the grinding of ihe rnill of consequence crush her to 
the dust. Hot, fervent appeals for personal help went 
against her pride ; she wanted help sot for herself 
but for the boy ; in her extremity she said her prayers. 

* Fra, Fra, Fra,' she called ; a sleepy bird woke up 
and answered her. 

'Fra, Fra,' swish, roar, splash, sang the water. 
gloah. Blush, whispered the rain upon the trees. 
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She knev everj torn of the Sjlve ; where the onr- 
reut was swift and where the pools were deep ; where 
the bonk was broken ; and where the stepping-stones 
layeasytofordintheripplingBhallows. Shehadloved 
the banks of the little river, she had been about the 
water daily in old times ; never again woold she hear 
the dashing and the ripple without that day's horror 
coming to her mind. 

'Fra, Fra, Fra,' she called; her voice was losing 
power, it was hoarse with use, and she was approach- 
ing the waterfall which would drown her cries. 

Fortunately, her search was nearly at an end, she 
need call no more, for a prosaic bass voice answered 
her. From some spot close at hand, a voice, that her 
heart bounded to hear, rang ont, with a reassuring, 
friendly, comforting, 

' All right, the boy's here. I've found him.' 

Mr. Hardacre was loyal, he knew that Frances 
was the one person in the world whom be desired for 
his comrade through life ; but he also knew that at 
some calm moments he could find no logical reason 
for his desire. Such a feeling as he had could not 
have sprung solely from the fairness of her face, or 
from the brightness of her deep eyes, or from pro- 
pinquity, or from tiie price that some men set on the 
unattainable. 

Some people give and some people take, the vicar 
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found all his pleasure in giTing, and jet he liked to 
know that Frances conid give when the time came. 
Could give as generously as man could wish that the 
woman he loTed might do. He was the sort of per- 
son who expects very little of anyone bat himself. 
He judged no one harshly save himself 

She came stumbling towards him from under the 
trees, wet, draggled, lumerved; wholly womanly. 

She took the uninjured and vociferating Fra oat 
of Mr. Hardacre's aims, and began to kiss him and to 
cry like a baby. She pat Fra back hurriedly again 
into Mr. Hardacre's charge a minute later, holding 
on to the vicar's coat-sleeve. 

' I can't carry him, he's so heavy,' she cried ; her 
hands were trembling absurdly. She still held to 
Fra's leg with one hand, and kissed him passionately. 

' I wants Hannah,' said Fra, * I'm awful tired.' 

Frances's emotion made Mr. Hardacre mute, she 
did not attempt to compose herself, she sobbed with 
her lips contracting, and her tears flowing all the 

'Where is Hannah?' the speaker was angry with 
himself for having forgotten the chief sufferer. 

'Bon after her, please,' cried Frances, choking, 
* She must be at Phoebe's pool by this time. Tell 
me nothing, he's here, that's enough.' 

* Take Fra home : no, no, don't carry him. Let 
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bim run, it may save him &om oatohing oold. Go 
doint, b(7, 7011 don't want to be oairied, a great big 
bo^r like 700.* 

Bat Fra did wish to be oairied ; Frances pulled 
herself together, and took the sniall boy again into 
her aims. 

' He is tired oat,* she said. 

' Please do cany me,' he whimpered. Mr. Hard- 
acre had started on his joyous misedon, he had started 
to find Tr».nnft.h. ■ Mj legs will come off if I nms.' 

'RabUah, Fra,' hot holding him tightly in her 
armi^ nevertheless. She was telling herself she had 
been l^aterioal, had made a fool of herself. 

'They are awfol loose, anyhow,' said the men- 
daciouB Fra, yawning saddenly, and laying his head 
on Frances's shoulder. 

'Fra, Fra, wl^ did you nm away?' She was 
croBsng the meadow as she asked him this, and she 
shuddered as she did so. 

'Don't remember, I'm sure.' 

'"Where have you been all the time?' 

•I picked some velly pretty flowers,' 

* Where did the gentleman find you ?' 

* I fomided the gentleman when I looked up.' 
' Have you been asleep ?' 

< No,' said F^^ his head growing heavy on her 
shoulder. 
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It was no use cross-qaestioning ths truant, he had 
fallen aaleep like a dog from wearineas, and even the 
gathering rotmd oi an excited and loudlj-talking 
group of maids and men failed to rouse him. 

He was borne npstairs, and all ezplanationa were 
perforce postponed until the arrival of tlie vioar and 
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CHAPTER XL 



Wa AM much baand to thun tl 
Bot^ In ft mon pathetia wnie, i 



FEAmns camo bustling into tho drawing-room about 
five o'clock on the following day, and ehook hands 
with Mr. Hardacre, who had been wandering about 
the room waiting for her during the last half hour. 

'And what do you want?' said she, smiling at him 
— a society smile, civil, but not the genuine article. 

• How is the boy ?' 

* He has caught a shocking cold. What else could 
one expect ?' 

'^XTiereishe?* 

' In bed. I scut for Dr. Pullen, he said that he 
must be kept warm and quiet. I have been keeping 
him "warm and quiet" at a great price all day; 
Hannah and I have been constantly employed.' 

' I am a&aid you both had a great flight* 



' Fri^t,' repeated she, pouring out a cup of tea, 
and handing tlie cap to her visitor. ' I never knew 
what the word fright meant till yeeterda;'. It was 
an hoar's sheer terror — ^it takes a lot oat of one.' 

She pat ap her hand to her forehead, it was 
marked with a horizontal line or two. 

'You've a headache?' 

' I never get a headache. Fm a litUe wooUy in 
the head, the boy's room has been hot.' 

She drank her tea thirstily, aatting bolt upright in 
her chair ; she did not look at her neighbour, bat 
she knew that his ejes were upon her. Keen, in- 
telligent, Eonall eyes, ' which looked the whole world 
in the face, for they feared not any man.' 

They would fall though before hers, and Frances 
realised this ; and she realised the reason why they 
did so. All men were not aa George ; there might 
have been consolation in the thought, but her mind 
was not such as coold take it She received no com- 
fort at all therefrom, for the vicar was no more to 
her than the portion of carpet upon which his feet 
were firmly planted. 

She was not exactly sorry for him, she was too 
fall of her own concerns to have any emotion to 
spare, her sympathies were submerged in the ebb 
and flow tide of her ineffective desires. 

' You have not had an enjoyable time in London,' 
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he Baid, saddenlj; Bs Toioe was slow, deep, rioh, 
and it had a way of betraying more feeling than hia 
onrtailed senteuoes. 

' Oh, very pleasant indeed,' with another of the 
atiifioial smiles whioh did not deceiTe him, 'very 
gay, too, we w«^ out a great deaL' 

* But you are glad to come hack?' 

' Tes, no, I don't much care. I don't think it mnch 
matters where one is, one has to pack one's fluriea 
in one's tmnk.' 

* Sometimes we leave our joys behind ns I' 

* Sometimes,' she said. She was mient for a mo- 
ment, and then tm^ied the snbjeot, pointing to a 
little heap of books that lay npon her bnreau. ' So 
yon bronght those,' she remarked, snggestiTely. 

* Tea, when yon are at leisure, I want you to go 
through them.' 

She got np at onoe, and began indnatrionsly to 
look through the accounts of coal-clubs and what- 
not, catching out her vicar now and then over his 
calculations ; for her head was clear and mathematical, 
and he was a bungler about figures. 

*I sappose you have paid all the women's de- 
ficiencies, all the lost tuppences T she remarked, some 
half-hour later, cloedng the coal-club ledger, and 
shaking her head at the sinner. 

* I have done mnch as usoaL' 
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' Ab vsaal, aa uaoal,' putting the book back upon 
her bnrean, ' how sick one gets of living aa ueual, aa 
Tisnal.' 

If he had grown a little sick of saoh a life he did 
not B&j so, he was not thinking of himself but of 
ber ; he did not chafe at her indifference, he did not 
smart with mortified vanity ; but he did rebel at the 
lines OS her forehead, at the weariness of her eyes, 
at th« hittemeas in her roice. He did rebel at his 
own curiosity, at his own want of power to help her. 
Bjr his own feeling he half disooTered hers. 

Over his study table at the vicarage hung a faded 
scroll with a preoept painted upon it Long ago, he 
had chosen his motto for life ; and a sister of his, a 
dear dead sister, had drawn the words for him, when 
the two young aspiraute for high honour had set out 
on a hfe, which was not to be such as their pure 
lofty hopes had pictored it. 

The scroll had faded, and she who had fashioned 
it was at rest ; but there the words remained, and 
still the vicar looked up at it daily, and still he 
thought, 

' O, it is great, — and there is no other greatness, — 
to make some nook of God's creation a little fruit- 
AUler, better, more worthy of God.' 

He was not the kind of man to trouble himself as 
to whether Frances was worthy, even if his love had 
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not been hers, he had a knack of discovering virtaes 
in his neighbonrs. His charity was vast even where 
his heart was nnconcemed. He did not expect 
people to be perfect, he was far from being perfect 
himself. 

* They are happy people, I think, who do as nsnal,' 
he answered. 

* Happy,' she repeated, weighing the word. 
Frances had always intended to be happy, she 

liked sonshine ; to be pent np in the shade chafed 
her more than itwonld have done a better disci- 
plined woman. She had meant to share her happi- 
ness, *for happiness is bom a twin/ 

Sharing nnhappiness is another matter. There 
was no sharing now for Frances. 

* For snch an outcast shalt then be, 
Thou wilt not dare ask sympathy/ 

' Ton always seem to me to want the people to be 
happy before everything. You shonld insist on thrift. 
Any Bet or Sue can take you in. Tour profession is 
credulity. How many times have I saved your 
pockets ? Anyone in the village can impose on you.' 

* I think not,' he said, forgiving her hardness almost 
before he recognised that it was there to be reckoned 
with. * But I realise the extenuating-circumstance 
plea of the plaintiffs. I understand the fascination of 
the ** Bed Lion," the dulness of everlasting thrift. 
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Were I in their ehoeB I ahould want to aqneoEe fall 
pookets, — ^pockets, at least, that are full in oomptui- 
Bon with mine.' 

' Ton are a republican.' 

< So are moat preeent-day paisona. It is the only 
modem spot in me. I fear orednlity is old-&shioned.' 

'Yes,'- — she got np and went to the window, 
< Talking of oredolity, Fra has told his nnrse some- 
thing odd. He is an imaginatiTe child.' 

■ Imagination is an attribute ^e mere ezistonoe of 
which claims faith; faith in a creator of saoh a 
heaTen-bom gift' 

'You really do belong to the last century.' Frances 
lifted her eyebrows at him, there woa a trace of 
ooquetry about her. ' Ton try to converse — conver- 
satioQ is obsolete. Please talk.' 

' If you say " talk '* yon silence me ; I can only 
"preach " l^ request.' 

' I want you to tell me how you found Fra, and 
whether he said anything — strange.' 

'He B&id a good deal, I was meaning to tell yoxL' 

' You would never tell anything,' she apoke with 
a shade of impatience, ' nnlesa you were forced into 
it. Yon are a strangely silent man ; I don't know 
how you learnt to hold your tongue, I can't do it, I 
can't keep things to myself. I wish I had the giit.' 

* I did not leam to hold my tongue. It is difficult 
to me to talk of what I feel.' 
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• Surely you may tali of what you know ; one of 
your recognised duties is exhortation ; yon don't even 
eKhort' 

'From the palpit.' 

' Tour sermons are short.' 

' Not very, I write fluently enough. But though 
you blame me for not telling you about Fra, yoa 
turned the subject when I began.' 

' So I did,' she was looking out at the lengthening 
shadows on the lawn. ' Where and how did you 
find bim ?' 

< Lnna found him.' Luna was a oute little terrier, 
a human being of a superior though mongrel sort, 
which was the vicar'B companion firom sun to sun. 
' She found him in the wood, past the clump of 
thorns tmder the hill. He was sitting to leeward of 
a bramble bufih, propped up against a fallen branch 
of elm, tying up bluebells in his handkerchief. 
Plucky little chap. He got up and held out a hand. 
" How de do ?" he said. ** I'm a lost child, and IVe 
picked an awful many fiowera. I was a naughfy 
little boy, I fink. I runned away oat of the flower^ 
shop without no things on at all. My shoes is puf- 
fickly wet." He balanoed on one leg and looked 
critically at the soaking sole of his left shoe. " Can 
you show me the way indoors again, please ? Itfs 
pretfy dark with the trees on the ceiling, and I 
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tlioiight Hannah would find me, but Tin not Mdin^^, 
—first of all I hided." ' 

Frances and the vicar laughed Edmnltaneoosl;'. 

< Was he crying ?' ehe asked. 

<Ee was white, bat he never ehed a tear. When 
I got bim to the bridge, I took him up and carried 
hini. I had had nasty qualms about that bridge. 
" Don't oall; me," ha begged, " I aren't a bal^, are 
I ?" " No," I said, " yon are a big brave boy, but 
the planks are slippery with the rain, and the water's 
swift and deep just here. It isn't safe for yon." He 
let me lift him then and stared into my face. " The 
lady took me by my hand, and led me for a little bit 
when I corned across," he said. I asked him what 
lady he meant, I wtis puzzled. "I fink 'twas 
mummy," he said, questioningly, in a whisper. " I 
did fink 'twas mummy, and I asked her if 'twas, but 
she didn't say nothing. She leaded me past the 
pretty water, right past to where the flowers are." 
He talked about her all the while until you caqie. 
He said it oould not have been his mother, beoanse 
she was gone away, and that he and his father went 
very often and put flowers on her grave. I conclude 
that his mother is dead.' 

* Yes,' said Frances, still staring out into the gar- 
den. A letter had to be written by the next mail to 
George, she would tell him of the sweet quaint use- 



fill twist of his boj'B imaginatioiL 'She vaa his 
whole -world, and he had lost her.' Ftauces thought 
Fra's fanc^ would interest his father. 

It interested her, and she thought of it bo long in 
dience that eren Mr. Hardacre was induced to break 
the silence. 

* I should have that bridge altered,' he said. 

' I will, it is pret^, bat it isn't safe.' She z«kp8ed 
again into ailenod ; tiie practical talkatiTd Frances 
was daj-dreaming ; and the dreams were of the 
order nighfr-mare, dreams from which it was kind to 
awake her. 

* You have not enjoyed yourself in London,' he 
said, abruptly. 'Yon have been worried in some 
way. Is it any worry which I can help ? Will you 
tell me if it is ?' 

Her lips contracted, then softened slowly into a 
somewhat bitter smile, implying that her ownToUies 
were such as to cause her scomfal amusement. 

' I hare not been worried,' she said, < but I have 
been finding out my incompetence ; a depressing 
discovery.' 

' Tety, I made it years ago.' 

'That's not alL I have been putting my fingers 
into my neighbours' pies ; and I am afraid I've done 
harm, not good. Yon see, I undertook to look after 
Fra, and he's as hoarse as a crow; I should not b» 
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Borprised ii he ia going to be veiy ill: his ntiise 
won't apeak to me, she's so angry.' 

'Is that all?" 

'No, it's enough, but it isn't all. I have broken 
np tnj cousin's establishment, I have persoaded my 
sister and her bridegroom to take the Beanmonts' 
house in Norton Street ; and I have got John's wife 
and her little girl coming here to-morrow for an in- 
definite visit. I have {HM^nused her she shan't be 
bored ; she is eaedly bored, she likes lots of people, 
and shops, and money. When I made the promise I 
felt I could be a host in myself, I don't feel like that 
now; promises are so easy to make, Mr. Hardacre : 
— ^I should like to creep into & rabbit borrow, and 
keep oat of the way for a week !' 

' Why have yon made rash promises ?' 

* From the best motives,' with a whimsical sigh. 
She did not care to meet his penetrating, grave eyes, 
she did not mean him to discover more than she 
chose to tell bimi, — she was garmlous, and liked to 
t&ll most things to a good listener, sach as was the 
vioar. ' Excellent, personal, philanthropic motives 
snch as have gtiided bosy-bodies &om the beginning 
of the world.' 

•It is a pity to be a bosy-body,' gravely, 'the re- 
sponsibility is great. Bat I want to hear what 
personal motives you have had.' 
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* I enacted the rdle of kmd, capable fiiend. I 
thought it saited me.' 

'No, no ; I want the real tratb.' 

' Yon have the kernel, why ahonld yon want the 
shell? Ton ahall have it. John Beaumont and 
Fra's father, Ifr. Brand, are partners, merohanta in 
the City. They have a branch bnamess in Australia ; 
between onrselTec^ they don't believe in the finance 
at the Antipodes, and tiiey don't believe in their 
manager in Melbonme. It was decided that one of 
the two partoers shonld go ont, and see after things 
for himself in Anstralia, and Mr. Brand elected to 
go.' 

' Is the Sfr. Brand of whom yon are speaking the 
Qeorge Brand, whose people lived in the White 
Oottage years ago ?* 

* Oh, yes, yes, he is the same.' 
■Ah' 

* I have known him for a great many yeanu' 
' I know that yon have.* 

' His domestic a£fairs were all at sixes and aavens, 
he didn't know what to do with the boy. So I 
offered to have him, little Alix Beanmont will want 
a playfellow." 

'Why are the Beanmonts coming here?' 

* To retrenoh. Frivolity is erpensive. Mrs. Beamnont 
is a dear, but she doesn't understand economy. She 
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couldn't retrench in her own house, it was aimpler to 
do it in mine, so she and the child came to me.' 
■ And the husband ?' 

* Oh, there vas no difficulty there. John will ran 
down occasionally ; meanwhile, he will have a room 
at his club and be qnite serene. They are not a 
domestio pair. I am not afraid of her pining, but I 
am afraid that she will be bored to death. The weather 
is imsettled, this gushing, impetuous, unstable April 
weather is what people with country hearts like, but 
what women with clothes-hearts abhor." 

* I don't know why you blame yourself, I think you 
have been very kind.' That was the comfort of pre- 
ference, Frances knew that he would always discover 
kindness and virtue in every act of hers, if it was 
possible for a sane mind to do so. ' You have not 
forced anyone to act contrary to their wishes.' 

' Oh, but I have. I hammered away until the plan 
was settled. Isabel is a sweet pliable girl, she loathed 
leaving London^ loathed letting her pretty house to 
Constance. I simply worried her into it Economy 
is so desperate an evil to her, that she was reckless 
at last how it attacked her.' 

' She has the child.' 

* Yes, a nice child. Less trouble and less indulged 
than any one of Mrs. Dawson's ten. Her mother likes 
her — in her place.' 



Frances knew Mr. Hardacre's sentiments, she had 
heard them ezpoonded from the pulpit; orthodox, 
old-fashioned, respectable sentiments they were; she 
was aware that he did not fanoy her turn of conreiy 
satioQ, he was restless whilst she spcke. DisapproTal 
was not likely to affect her happily in this mood, and 
in the silence which followed her last remark, he 
gathered his books together and bade her good-bye. 
It was a oontrary world this, and his heart aohed. 

As soon as the door closed behind him, she sat 
down before her bureau and wrote a letter to George ; 
she had promised to write by each mail to give him 
a foil account of his son, and the mail went oat from 
Sylvester that night. 

It was this necesaiiy for intercourse with Fra'a 
father that kept the sore actively alive. It was the 
rubbing of salt upon the hurt, so that it should not 
heal by jot or tittle. 

Her pen was oandid as her tongue, but not so dis- 
cursive. She wrote down every fact in connection 
with her sniall charge, she did not enlarge upon any- 
thing. She wrote of his C[uaint turn of imagination, 
but she was too tender of George's feelings to be 
quite frank about Fra'a croaking voice, bis flushed 
cheeks, and burning handtr. She made light of his 
ailments, not to excuse her carelessness, but remeiD- 
bering that the recipient of her news would have to 
wait a week for the next bulletin. 
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The next mommg Utr. Hardacre received tiie 
following note, — a pencilled scrawl, not fit to be 
lotted away in a drawer amongst poaaeasioQB of 
value, and re-read at odd moments till it was known 
l)^ heart: 

'Wsyfleld. 

■ Deab Ms. Habdaobs, 

' Fra is bad, and I o&n't leave him. Will 
70a meet Hie Beanmonta ? They come bj the some 
tain as we did. Isabel is quite helpless. There 
are heaps of luggage, a bicycle, and a parrot, besides 
three petticoats. Yon are charity itself, I'm sore 
yonll go, — if yon had seen Isabel it would no longer 
be a favour, you would count it a privilege, and be 
grateful to me I But now I have to remind you that 
exercise is healthy, and that you can get your London 
paper overnight at the jnnction. 

'Youra eincerely, 

' FaAlfCES BtiAEB.' 



CHAPTER XIL 

No llf* worth nMdng erer eomea to good 
If iIwaTB DODiltbod on th» seU-Mn« food. 

O.Tir.Houa» 

Fu oonld not be kept in bed. TTA.rnin.h told the 
<Ioctor, ' She'd try and keep him there, but he did 'ate 
it; as soon as he woke, afora hia eyes were open, he 
was in the habit of quitting his cot, and beginning a 
game ont on the floor.' 

Time proved that she had reason for donhting her 
capacity. He was quite good, bat nothing save dee- 
petate ilhiess, or a straight waistcoat, conld have kept 
the invalid between the blankets. Between his two 
attendants, Frances and Hannah, they kept a shawl 
about him, and they kept him in their aims. Thongh 
he could hardly croak an articulate word, though he 
coughed a great deal, yet he had intermittent fits of 
liveliness, during which he played different sorts of 
fatiguing games. 

By the time the travellers arrived Franoes was 
tired ont^ and had to exert heiself to appear the oor> 
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dial, gracioos hostess which her guests wore wont 
to find her. 

It is eas;^ to be graciooB and cordial if fate is 
gracioua and cordial to us. Fate had not been kind 
to Frances, noTertheless she stood smiling on her 
doorstep, with the April son shining upon her, to 
greet them ; and she made them welcome cordiallj, 
though her muscles, and her head, and her heart 
a^hed right ro^llj. 

Isabel and she kissed one another, and Frances 
took the former's arm and led her o^ laughing and 
talking, into the pretly drawing-^oom ; as though 
life was as calm and melodious as the cooing of the 
doves without. Mr. Hardacre, who had Alix and the 
parrot on hia hands, stood aside and looked on. 

The hostess had expected a liatless, travel-fltained, 
distrait prisoner; instead of which Mrs. Beaumont 
was as fresh, and sweet, and comely this April even- 
ing as the Sylvester vale itself. She admired every- 
thing, she liked everything; her voice and her 
laughter were delightful to hear. 

Alix looked like a ghost, but she did not allow 
that she was tired. Mr. Hardacre plied her with tea, 
with hot scones, with soft Devon shorts spread 
thickly with cream ; but neither she nor her mother 
would eat. 

* We have been lorowsing all day,' Isabel said, get- 



tinfj up to look out from the window at the view of 
which Wajfield "was proad. ' There is nothing to 
bo done, Alia thought, but to browse.' 

' Of course Alix was good all through the journey ; 
she always is good. Oh, my dear Belle, Fra hated 
it 80, he was never still for one single instant from 
Waterloo to Sylvester, except when I told him 
dramatic atoriee. The carriage was full, so I had a 
large audience ; I was desperate, I didn't care.' 

' Mammy don't travel with me,' said Alix. 

*I really couldn't, Francie. I can't economise by 
travelling third-class. It was a corridor train, of 
course, so Alix and Elizabeth travelled humbly. I 
saw they were all right, bat I don't like the com- 
pany who travel cheaply at this time of year. By the 
way,' looking at Mr. Hardaore, and meeting his eyes 
with an ingratiating smile, ' I hear that Fra has a 
cold, how tiresome I that boy lives on colds.* 

* He isn't strong.' 

'Spoilt children are never strong, are they? Th^ 
like everything that isn't good for them, — just as 
their elders do, — and then they get it, poor Uttle 
shcrt-sighted mortals.* 

She was still standing at ih.B window looking out ; 
she was clad in a cloth dress tmd a plain felt hat of 
Lincoln green, which seemed the most chanmng 
raiment ever fashioned in the eyes of the beholders. 
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Her soft hair was bright and trim, her cheeks were 
delioatelj tinted. Her little teeth showed between 
her smiling lips, her rather highly pitched, but gently 
modtilated voioe was pleasant to hear. 

Fnmoes noticed how oontannally the vicar's eyes 
were fixed npon this beantifol Mts. Beaumont, and 
die waa no longer soiprised at his electing to stay 
to tea, thotigh as a mle he had a knack of knowing 
when he was not wanted. 

Alix behaved as well-disciplined little people do, 
(die eat mimi, and did as she was told, though her 
excited eyes wandered aboat her, ahining like stars 
in her white htUe face. 

* How is John ?' 

' John is John. Coold he be more or less ?' 
' How did he like parting with you ?' 

* He didn't mind a straw. He made a calcolation 
on paper last night about how much money would 
be saved by the arrangement, and he handed me a 
file of my unpaid bills when I got up this morning, — 
rosemary, for remembrance I' She langhed again. 
* I didn't pack them, I left them all behind on my 
writing-table, as a warning to Constance.' 

*8he doesn't mean a word she says,' said her 
hostess, addressing that listener who had not much 
talent for making, or for seeing a joke. 

Isabel smiled at Frances, and turned the subject. 



* This part of Devon really is lovely,' said ahe, and 
her remark warmed the heart of her olaimish, west- 
oonntry hearers. *No wonder you were pining to 
get home, Frances.' 

Frances experienced a shock of Borprise at the 
obtnsenees. 'I like the country at this time of year,' 
she faltered. ' In fact, I always like the coontry.' 

'Now what sort of an advantage can you poaeiUy 
get out of the country ?" 

* Life isalways beginning over again in the country. 
Every taring there's a fresh start, you get another 
chance all round. Every acre now is simply bursting 
with new life.' 

' The old one is good enough for me,' remarked 
Isabel 

•Look,' said Frances, getting up and pointing 
firom the window to the great expanse of spreading 
western hills, and gentle wooded vales beyond 
Sylvester. 'Isn't it beautifol? Isn't it better to 
look at than bricks and mortar ?' 

' Yes, it is. I should like all that as a background 
to a foreground packed with humanity, Yon USk 
about fresh starts in the country, nothing's nea, it is 
all a yearly repetition.' 

' What is there new in Piocadilly ?' 

<The &ahion^ my dear. You have forgotten the 
bshions.' 
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' Poofi recurrent as the seasons.' 

' Well, yon shall jriok your haskets of roses^ and I 
will bny my bonnets ; we are both on the same tack, 
we want to please our eyes. A rose dies before a 
bonnet, my fancy lasts longer than yours, Franoie.' 

So on and so on, they wrangled and bickered, eaid 
fenced and laughed ; both women were not talking 
uatorally, they were a little excited ; they indulged 
themselves by sailing uncommonly near the con- 
fidential wind, — a treacherous wind which is apt to 
blow on shoals and quicksands. Mr. Hardacre knew 
little but hearsay about womankind. His parents 
were dead : his sister had been too good for this 
work-aniay world, and she was dead ; he had lived a 
bookish solitary life, and had never had a peep be- 
hind the scenes where women were concerned. He 
had an old-world, protective, deferential habit of 
mind towards the Emancipated sex, and though they 
are nowadays emancipated, independent, practical, 
intellectual, yet they might still find advantage in 
snoh treatment as men, like tbia uninitiated parson, 
have ready for their use. 

His sincerity was absolute, he coold hold his 
tongue, but if he did speak, he set his mind upon his 
lips, and spread it out aa clearly as he could, — not 
from a virtuous intent, but &om instinct 

'Your antediluvian parson was very useful and 
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kind at the station,* Isabel said later, when FcanoeB 
and she were dining together, * but I thotight he was 
never going ; he sat staring, deadly silent, it made 
me nervous. What a cnrions person, why didn't he 
go?- 

* Vot heatw yeux' Frances said : * under their in- 
flnence he didn't remember his manners. To do him 
justice he generally knows when he is not wanted ; 
it was yonr doing.' 

' On the contraiy, yon were the culprit, I believe.' 

She shook her head. 

Late that evening Fia grew worse, and Frances 
despatched a messenger for the doctor. Dr. Pnllm 
did not say anything to increase, bnt yet he did not 
allay her anxiety. 

The boy was very feverish : so far he had nothing 
more than a severe cold ; he miist be kept in bed. 
He asked in Fra's hearing where hismotherwaa, and 
when Frances's face had answered him, he was con- 
cerned at his little patient's croak, 

*I fink she is down by the water, she was 
yesterday when I was a lost child, and so I ' 

' Yon must be quiet,* the doctor interrupted hastily, 
staring hard at the speaker, and mentally adding 
'wandering' to the boy's other symptoms. 'Hush, 
hush, you are hoarse, you had better not try to talk.* 

Fra's illness was nothing catching at any rate, and 
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to Mts. Beaumont'e mind a cold was a peooadillo, 
over whioli it woa ridiooloos for Fianoes to pull a 
long &oe. But no one can stop woiiTing even at 
the bidding of a disinterested speotator. And Frances 
palled a veiy long face indeed for several days. She 
lired in the invalid's room, save when she was m her 
kitchen concocting with her cook wholesome dishes, 
wherewith to tempt the child's appetite: — as though 
wholesome fare coold, by any possibility, do so I 

Isabel did not seem to want entertaining, she 
settled down to a rural life with all the ease and 
grace with which she was wont to settle herself lq 
a Tictoria. If Fiances had thought at all about 
her, she would have concluded that Mrs. Beaumont 
was 88 serene as her little girl, who trudged her 
wheelbarrow at Dawaon's heels all day long, whilst 
indefatigable Issabissa sat and stitched under the 
verandah. 

Host and guest met daily at dinner; the mind 
of the fbrmer flowed with coughs and poultices, 
and sleeps and tossings, and sick-room fare. The 
latter was sometimes a little weaiy, for she bicyoled 
daily through the beautiful rough lanes, exploring 
distant routes, and even mounting the wild hills be- 
yond the vale of the Sylve. But her spiriis were 
exultant, and she was full of chat, to which Frances 
lent but preoocnpied eara. 



Every day Mr. Hordacre called to enquire ; onoehe 
had aaked to see Mies Blake, but he had not done so, 
and once he had met Mtb. Boaamont in the drive ; 
she 'was pale and tired, obvionsly anxiooB to get 
home, but he had lingered, keeping her standing 
with him under the limes longer than oivility re- 
quired. She remembered what Frances bad said 
about beaux yeux, so she was patient ; but he had no 
idea of small talk, and could no more make conver- 
sation than be could make a garment 

On the fifth day Fra regained his voice, bis 
appetite, and lost the alarming patience of illness : 
he regained what his indulgent attendants called a 
' will of his own.' The convalescing was trying, be 
played all day long at every conceivable game, im- 
provised and otherwise, but at nothing for long. He 
did not remain in the same mind for two oonaecutive 
minutes, he cried if be was crossed, and then cried 
the more in repentance. He broke into wildneas and 
romped, be fell fretful and whined, he repented, and 
wept again. 

From eight in the morning until four in Hie after- 
noon he kept both Frances and Hannah perpetually on 
the go. He was a despot, and when he suddenly con ' 
ceived a desire for change of scene, he said, brightlyt 

* Fra is certainly going downstairs. Fra is going 
to see Alix and pick flowers.' 
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Frances looked hopelessly at Hannah's impotarb- 
able face, which betrayed nothing but fattgae. The 
reactionary, stale fatigae which hangs about the 
room of a convalescent is not as helpful to the suf- 
ferer, as it is inevitable to his attendants. 

'Shall I take him down to the drawing-room, 
Hannah?* 

Hannah was human, she was glad of a rest. Frances 
had had her nights in peace, tkough she had not 
spared herself in the day. It was the first tame she 
had ever reedgned her comfort and her inclination 
completely ; she had been expatiating her careless- 
ness, bnt Fra did not know this, and he had grown 
fond of her. Unselfishness is a popular quality, even 
HftPTifth looked favourably upon her. 

*Do as you like, miss.' 

* That's nonsense, Hannah. I will do just what 
yon think best.' 

Fia tilted a box of bricks off the table upon the 
floor ; he knew the crash would draw attention to him, 
aai it did. 

' Fra's quite ready,' he said, tugging at Frances's 
dress. 

' H flTi in fl h, shall I take him ?' 

< Keep him on your lap t^en, miss, and not near the 



So Fra's dark hair waa brushed, and he was wrapt 
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in a aofl shawl, and bome off in Franoes's strong anns 
down the staircase into the drawing-room. The 
atmosphere of the warm south room, about tlie win- 
dows of which the smi lingered all day long, could 
not hart the child, and Frances said so to his anxions 
follower. 

' G^o away, TTftnnfth, and get a blow outaide ; 70a 
can fetoh him in an hour's Idme. Don't be afraid, I 
will take care of him.' 

' I am not afraid,' Hannah looked the yonng lady 
foil in the taoe, some amiaUe gratitode prompted her 
no donbt to try and please^ ' no mother, no mother 
herself could take better care of Master Fra than 
you do.' 

H«.ntift.b did not notice the effect of her civility, but 
Frances felt that her lips tightened and blanched 
over the little speech, which a week ago wooM 
have sounded like munc in her ears. There was an 
itncomfortable hot aohe in her dde whilst she en- 
sconced herself in a big chair, and fenced it off from 
draughts by a screen, which encircled and proteoted 
it at the back and on either side. 

A maternal, was not the only Iotc or care in the 
world, she told herself; she had an arm all rotmd the 
child upon her knee, as she sat and awaited the tea 
for which she had rung. 

&b. Hardacre w^aa shown into the room a few mii^ 
o2 
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atea after the boy had finished hie sponge-cake and 
his milk. Frances had lost her appetite for want of 
fresh air, no donbt. She was telling the story of the 
Disobedient Pig to the floshed lazy little listener, Fra, 
whose head rested contentedly against her shoulder, 
and who was curled up like a kitten on her knee. 

Frances's wholesome, fresh, debonair demeanoor 
was gone, her hair was thick and heavy ao that it got 
easily dishevelled, and the alave-driving in the sick- 
room had loosened and disordered it ; she looked too 
thin — ^thinness with her broad shotilders and long 
limbs was not becoming, it hinted at ganntnesa in 
&e coming years. 

She had once had the calm, assured air most com- 
mon to matronhood, but now she had lost this trick 
of manner; she was ansettled,miaatiBfied, evenaUttle 
restless. 

The alteration was not startling, but it was there ; 
and eyes sharpened and keen, lit by love, may be 
blind to defects, bnt they are quick to see such signs 
as these. Love is an intelligent observer. 

Fraoces thought she was taking her punishment 
pluokily, she used no narcotic to help her bear it ; 
she did not pretend anything even to herself, no 
false arguments to persuade herself that she was an 
iqjured person. She had been arrogant, vain, un- 
womanly ; she fixed the ugly adjectives to her behavi- 



our, and she shirked cone of the diverae sorts of pain 
which had come to her in conaeq^nenoe. 

She hroke off in her story to greet her visitor, and 
was sarprised to find that Fra did not rebel* bat 
stayed silent and still whilst she talked, and whilst 
more tea was made. 

' Yon have not been out ednce Tuesday. No won- 
der your head aches.' 

' Who told you it ached?" 

' My eyes, and my oommon-sense.* 

* I shall get out to-morrow. This boy,' with a soft 
pressure of her arm about the little figure, * is on the 
mend.' 

' At this moment he is asleep.' 

Frances bent her head and looked at the boy's face ; 
then she nodded and smiled as she cautiously re* 
arranged herself and her burden as oomfortAbly aa 
she could in the low arm-chair. The soreen behind 
her was embroidered richly in deep and gorgeous 
silks, a child is an effective touch in a domestic pic- 
ture ; tiie deep-eyed man who looked at the pair was 
lonely, and he had never cared for anyone as he cared 
for the tired woman sitting there ; yet only for a 
moment did he think, of her. 

' When does Mrs. Beaumont come in ?* 

* Mn, Beaumont comes in when she ia sick of being 
out.* 



' Wliere has she gone this afternoon ?' 

' Down the vallej somewhere, I suppose. One has 
not much choice on a bicycle. No one, who could 
avoid it, would bike anywhere else.' 

' She is a great deal alone.* 

Frances was nettled. 

*I oan't be in two places, Mr. Hardacre, at once. 
I half killed Fra, I had to CTire him.' 

* He is cured now, be in the otiier place now.* 
' I really hardly know what yon mean.' 

*Z see Mrs. Beanmontpass myhonse alone. I think 
she looks — lonely. I know that it is inevitable that 
some people should have lonely lives. With her it 
is not inevitable.' 

* Was it not a little dull for Fra. Men are so thought- 
ftil and tender for beautiful faces.' 

' That is not like yon.' 

* It is precisely like me.' 
'Don't be angry with me.' 

'Angry?' as if the word was incomprehensible. 
* I am not angry, your sentiment amuses me, it is so 
natural. Only sometimes plain women feel inclined 
to quarrel with nature.' 

He did not connect her with the plain caviller, he 
was knitting his rugged brow into a farrow of 
thought, his eyes were upon the prosaio teartray, 
bat tb^ shone deeply and not prosaic&Uy, 
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' Perhaps Mrs. Beaumont is ■with her little girl ?' 

* Perhaps she is not,' smiling, not qoite genial^, 
*Alix has gone with her Duise to have tea ia the 
plantation; she has been kept apart from Fra for 
lear she should catch his oolcL' 

* Is Mrs. Beaumont nerroos of infection T 

' She is nervona of doctors' bills, which is maob 
the same thing.* 

•Scarlet fever has broken out at Cowley Bridge.* 

' Has it ? Isabel was going there to^y. I rem^n- 
ber that at lunch she suggested riding there.' 

' She has been there before.* 

' Has she ? I think not.' 

*She admired Wydgeiy's picture of the "Bridge 
and the Inn." ' 

* Ah, yes, so she did ; she said she would go in and 
have tea there, if she had time.' 

'I met her the day before yesterday at Greenhill 
on her way back. We rode home together.' 

Frances smiled a little contemptnously, and threw 
back her head. 

' I shall have to send for John,' laoghed she. 

The vicar never understood a joke. 

'Yes, do,' he said. * Send for her husband. I don't 
understand him.' 

Frances opened her eyes wide, they were cold and 
qffronted. 
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Don't 70U tliink people understand their own 
affairs best ?' 

The Ticar'a strong mind had a weak way of bend- 
ing itself to tally with hers ; it did not do so now. 

* Eii^hatioally, no,' he said, he meant it. 

'Ah, Mr. Hardacre, yon are oat of your beat ; the 
Beaumonts are not Sylvestetiens, this model village 
did not oradle them.' 

' The marriage service is much the same in every 
parish, whether the pair are Cockneys or west-conntry 
people, their obligations are identical.' 

* Poof,' said she, with scant respect, ' the allegorical 
marriage service is not to be taken seriously.' 

She had been ready to take it seriously enough, if 
he but knew ; he grew grave at her words. 

' Every word in it, every vow in it, every lesson it 
teaches can be taken in dead seriousness, Miss Blake. 
If marriage means anything, it means all that. Ton 
are Hbalring your head.' 

' Love, honour and obey I What a farce that is.' 

' I think where a woman loves and honours she 
will be ready to obey. If the man does his part, he will 
be loved and honoured.' 

' Yon talk of women as if they were primroses, all 
alike. There are wives and wives, indifierent good 
and indifferent bad, ang^els and demons, fools and wise, 
reasonable and unreasonable ; don't treat the sex 
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generally, treat them indi'vidiiallj', 70x1 can prove 
nothing hy generalities.' 

He stared at her with a dog-like look in his eye, 
the aort of domb desire that seeks an outlet in speech, 
and is forbidden it. 

Frances was not tTiiTilHTig mach of the conTersatton ; 
she vas talldng, but she was not interested in her 
Babjeot ; it would take a vast deal to awaken her 
interest, now that her life was blank and dull. 

She never pondered the vicar's words, from experi- 
ence she hod learned to expect him to say just what 
he meant, neither more nor leas. He was a dull com- 
panion &om this peculiarity except when she wanted 
a listener i he was a capital listener of course, and 
never forgot what he had hoen told. 

Women have a natural, hnt unreliable tendency 
to fancy that a man who loves them most be a man 
who loves easily. 

Frances had learned to expect a variety of sentt- 
ment from mankind, and to be incredulous of con- 
stancy. She was not pleased with herself to find 
that she resented Mr. Hardacre's interest in her 
beautiful guest ; she was never pleased with herself 
nowadays, and she despised the pricking of her 
wounded vani^. She was not surprised to find that 
she was unattractive, but she winced at the diiH 
covery. It would be pleasant to be first with some 



one, she wanted to be first with Bome one; and 
* want,' as Elizabeth was wont to tell Alix, was like 
to be her master. 

* Will joM oome and dine ?' asked she, saddenlj. 
' Come and take John's place at dinner. Come and 
ooQsole the disconsolate.* 

She met his ejes, paosed a moment and said, 

* I was joking,* rather lamely. 

'I thought BO, bnt / am in earnest. I will not 
dine with 70a,' — ^he pleaded no prior engagement, — 
*I am an outsider, Z am not the person, I know, to 
interfere. Nevertheleas, I urge you to tell Mrs. 
Beaumont that there is fever in the hamlet at Cowley, 
tell her that I am there almost daily to see one or 
oth^ of the children, remind her that she may bring 
infection to your household and to her little gurl.' 

'Have you had it?' 

*I don't remember, I may have done so in my 
childhood.' 

'If I scare her she will be afraid of you. What 
else do you suggest that I should say to her ?' 

* I suggest that you should say nothing else, but 
that you should not desert her for that little boy. 
Snr*ly, sorely, if circumstances break up a home, 
and deprive her of her companion and of her guardian, 
■he should not be left solitary.' 

* Your oompasaion runs away with your judgment. 
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Guardian, oompamon? Of whom are yon talking ?* 

* Of her hnaband.* 

* A husband ia only a nniveisal provider, my dear 
Hr. Hardacre.* 

She was irritating him, and she knew it. 

■ I blame her husband.' 

' Pretty women's husbands get a great deat 
blamed. Their responmHIities, poor things, are 
milimited.' 

The vicar shook his thick hair back impatiently. 
Then, had she watched him with sympathy, she might 
hare seen him conquer his anger and get back dog* 
gedly to his subject. 

' Yon said to me that His. Beanmont hated the 
country, that she could not live without excitement ; 
and I know you only say what is true. If this boy 
had really been ill,' an old Adam lurked here, only 
recognised by the speaker, 'it would have been 
different, yon could not have helped yourself yon 
couldn't have avoided the situation. Ton have 
been glned to the sick-room.' 

'Do you think I eiyoyed it?' 

' Yes, in some snbtle way you liked it.* 

' I hardly understand why I am to be lectured,' 
she spoke stiffly. ' Yon should write,' an inflection 
of disdain in her tones, ' to John.' 

Gravely, questioningly he stared back at her, u 
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thoogh the idea was not new to him, as though he 
had eatertained the prepoateroos notion and had re- 
jeoted it. She smiled at his want of tavoir faire, at 
tuB lack of worldly wisdom. 

' Wait on here,' for he had risen to take his leave, 
' and see her. She will be back soon, and 70a ahfdl 
jodge for yourself whether she is neglected, bored, 
and lonely. Yon baohelois have a knack of living in 
otiiier peoples' lives, and overflowing with a vast deal 
of sympathy ; you waste your emotion. You should 
store it for your own fireside, when you have settled 
down into a comfortable, complacent, portly Bene- 
dict.' 

He seated himself again, she leaned her dusky 
head against the yellow cushions, her bright bird- 
like eyes fell down on to the innocent dark faoe 
resting on the shoulder. The riohly-hued embroidery 
behind was touched with a streak of sunlight ; just 
for a while the vicar forgot for whom he was waiting, 
and fell to dreaming selfishly. Then the sound of a 
laagh and of a sweet &esh voice brought him back 
to the difficult work-a-day life, about which himg no 
visions at alL 
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Mr. Eardaore was not the only person whose 
dreams were ended "by Isabel's arriTal. Fra woke 
up too, and was with bribes, cajoles, and warnings 
removed 1^ HunTifth to his own precincts. Frances 
thought herself good because she refosed his invita- 
tions to accompany him, oaA remained where she 
was. 

' Have yon had tea, Isabel ?' 

*No, I did not get so far as the little inn at 
Cowley. It's too late for tea now ; it woTild spoil 
my dinner.' 

'Have jost one cnp. It's suoh a long way to 
Cowley.' 

'No, thanks. The roads aren't bad.' 

•Are ytm tired?' 
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* Ton look as freeh as paint.' 

Tlie rash tfaroogh the scented firing air had 
painted Isabd's cheeks vith coiming hiuid ; her eyes 
shone like stais; her flaxen hair cnried and waved 
abore her little eats. She had gone to the window 
jund was standing there looking ont at tiie hiltf i 

*lBabel( h«Te yon erer been to Cowlej Bridge 
be^a«r 

* Koi* she answered. 

The moDO^IlaUe said more to one of her hearers 
than he coold nnderstand. For a moment he was 
stunned, for he realised what that ' no ' meant. 

* I thought Mr. Hardacre was mistaken,' Frances 
said, getting np slowly and walking over to Isabel's 
side; 'he fancied yon had been at Cowley before yon 
went to-day ; and th^ have scarlet fever in the little 
village there.* 

* I came to warn yon to keep away from the place, 
3^ Beanmont* 

•I have been several times in that direction. 
Didn't I meet yon one day?' 
•Yes.' 
' The road is the best about here.' 

* The earnest and flattest The least stony.' 

* It is veiy pretty, too.' 

'Has your little girl had scarlet fever?* He was 
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veiy grave, his conTerflation vaa always laborious 

she knew. 

' She has had nothing. No illness of any sorb* 
' Ton most have token great care of her.' 

* No, it is look.* 

'I wouldn't rely on hick now. The fever at 
Cowley is a bad sort I have been there every day 
this week.* 

' You — ^wby ? I mean, what takes yon there ?' 

' Cowley is in my parish.' 

* It is miles away. How awkward for yon.' 

* Yes, going to and fro takes time.' 

' la there mnoh fever ?* She had leaned her head 
ont of the open window and was arranging the shoot 
of arose. 

' There have been eight cases. Three children are 
dead, a little girl the size of yoors died yesterday ; it 
is a terrible disease, she suffered bo.' 

Frances stared at this blunderer in surprise, this 
man whom she had thought so tender-hearted ; she 
frowned at bis want of tact, and Isabel left the 
window, and walked across the room to the door. 

*I am a little tired,' she said, *I must go and get 
off my things.' 

' Don*t go now. Belle. I have hardly seen you 
since you came, and Mr. Hardacre has waited an 
hooT on purpose to see you. Sit down in this chair 
here, and rest till if s time to dress.' 



' I have a letter to write before poBt.' 

' Write it here ; you will have to be qmok, the pOBt 
goes at a quarter to Beven. There are paper, peDB, 
atamps on the bureau,— everything you can want, 
and Ifr. Hardacre will post it for you.' 

But Isabel was not so pliable to her hoetesa's will 
aa usual ; she opened the door saying that, at any 
tate, she must get off * her things,' and she was vague 
about the letter. 

Presently she returned, a little out of breath, and 
with an untidy breeze^blown head: Frances was sur- 
prised to hear that the letter was both written and 
posted. 

' I took it myself to post, it ia only two steps be- 
yond your gate. One wants a walk after biking.' 

' Did you give John my love ?' 

* No, I am afraid I did not.' 

'Belle, Mr. Hardacre has been blowing me up.' 

' I met him on the drive,' interrupting her. Isabel 
seldom sat idle, she was bu^ sorting out some work 
from a little basket 'What odd green eyes he has.' 

' He says that you have been neglected, that I 
have shut myself up with Fra, and that you have 
been bored. He suggests that John should be sent 
for. That face of yours is dangeroiis, it awakens 
great sympathy .' 

Isabel laughed, she had a bit of embroidery by 
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this time in her hand, and her fingers, flashings vith 
je'wels, were making bns^, with a Boft click of thimUe, 
amongst coloured silks. Frances aat and watched 
her, she was fair to see. 

•My hand, too, always shakes after bicycling, 
Isabel,' she observed. 

' I rode back qoicklj, — too quickly.' 

* Have you seen Alix T 

* No, has she come in ?' 

' She came whilst yon were npstairs, to say good- 
night, with sach rosy cheeks that it was a pleasure 
to see her. She loves the comitry, she is always 
at Dawson's heels.' 

' Yes, I never see her. Children don't care a straw 
about one, Francie. In Xorton Street Allie liked me 
because being with me meant getting out of the 
nursery. Here she wants nothing but a few weeds 
and a wheelbarrow to keep her in a seventh heaven ; 
she is independent, ev^ of poor old Elizabeth.' 

Isabel discussed Alix much as she discussed John, 
she spoke differently of them than she spoke of any- 
one else. She discussed them in a vein of critioieni, 
as though she wanted to harden her heart, remans 
beriug their delinquencies. As though she was on 
the look-out for the motes and beams which are, alaa^ 
to be found without over-much searching in onr 
human brotherhood.- 



If Frances had been interested in anjthing but 
hereeU, she would have been astonished at Isabel's 
attitade of miad : bat she was fall of her own afiaiis, 
and not disinclined for gnimhling. She did not argne 
abont Alix'a ingratitade, aboat maternal hardahipe. 

She did not b&j that love, like anything and every- 
thing else that is worth possessing npon this globe, 
entails personal exertion on the part of the owner ; 
woric-o-day love is not a conunodity that flomiahea 
if it is left nntended. 

l£ we own a tare plant, snch of ns aa are gardeners, 
we do not leave it alone to shift for itself. On the 
contrary, we put our beautiful possession where the 
sun will shine upon it; we preserve it from cold 
winds, we even exclude draughts from it ; we water 
it, we cherish it if we mean it to live, and thrive, and 
Uossom. Love me^ oome as a g^ but when once 
it is ours it w<ni't do well upon neglect. We must 
work for it, and think for it, and of it : we must ex- 
ert ourselves on its behalf or it will dwindle, shrivel, 
wither, die. 

Love is not a self-supporting commodity, human 
love is not like that Alas, it is human, and like all 
other hmnan growths it wants feeding, — good whole- 
some food to thrive upon. 

The children cannot argue about it, but they know 
it. The god and the goddess who reign in the nor- 



8617 soon get dethroned if they despise their godhead, 
and if the;^ are not oarefol to preeerve their sove- 
reignty in the enlightened school-room. 
Frances did not argne, she aaseuted. 

* Fra doesn't forget his father,' she said, ' poor little 
dear. When he was ill he was always asking for 
him. He will be happy again, when he can get abont 
with Alix. By the way. Belle, what are yoa going 
to do abont her education ? 1 auppoae shell have to 
attack her a b □ before long.' 

' I haven't thought about it Elizabeth has taught 

her to read a little.' 

' She will be -verj pretty, sverj day she improvsa.' 
' Pretty ? Do you really think so ? She has John's 

mouth.' 

* She won't be a beauty like her mother.' 

Isabel stared at Frances. ' I don't think she will 
be remarkably anything.' 

* There is no advantage in being remarkably any- 
thing. A great beauty, a fascinating woman can't 
marry more than one man ; and there is not muoh 
advantage in making a lot of men heart-dok, and a 
lot of women jealous. Aliz will be wholesomely 
pretty. She isn't a scrap like yon, IsabeL' 

Unseen, unsuspected, a tear, hot and quick, rolled 
off the fine silk upon a white little hand. 
< AHx isn't like any of us, she's a regular Beaumont 
p2 



She's so precise, ho painstaking, ao methodical, a 
quaint little person. We're happy-go-lucky ; ■we are 
none of as eatimable charaoters. We are essentially 
frivoloafl, we don't shine as honse-wives, we don't 
relish store^x)oin8, and larders, and rontines.* 

'And yet,' said reflective Prances, 'yon are all 
married.' 

' We were brooght up to marry, all six of us. I was 
the eldest I married wickedly, sinfully early j we 
were trained for matrimony, it was said to be a blot 
upon OB not to marry in our teens. We were not 
told what we "Were to do, once we were married ; the 
oeremony alone was to be our goal.' Frances looked 
up. Isabel was speaking fast, almost passionately. 
' Once we were married we should want nothing, a wife 
should have no vision beyoud her four walls. Clothes 
and food, hoard and lodging, were necessities. My 
mother wasn't well off, she'd forgotten that anything 
else might matter. The prematrimouial programme, 
the exfa-aneous things, which one's lover teaches 
one to expect of him, were luxuries, she thought, the 
supply of which was sure to be cut off by a wedding 
ring. The supply gone, the demand would naturally 
die. In so many cases, it does die, Frances.' 

' Shocking, Isabel.' Without doubt the matron was 
joking, she was talking at random, but this sort of 
random affected the dignity of John, and nettled 
John's cousin. 



' Truth is always — shocking.' 

' You musta't foul jour own nesL Tou are numing 
down your people, you are toming np your nose at 
the holy estate.' 

' Holy ? What a word to apply I' 

* Church is consecrated ; holy, if you like ; but per- 
haps the Sunday congregation are not a saintly crew. 
Isabel, you are argumentative. I never knew you 
argue in my life before.' 

' One doesn't argue if one doesn't care. I some- 
times think about it all, in the country one has so 
much time to think.' 

Isabel was not her serene selfi — ^her eyes, gently 
blue like the sky behind her flaxen head, shifted 
restlessly about, and they were shadowed ; her lips 
were tremulous : thinking did not suit the turn of 
her mind. 

' Yes,' said Frances, ' I know what yon mean. In 
London, there is no time to think, there is such a lot 
going on. In the country one's driven to think, 
there is notbing else to do ; it is enervating, there is 
nothing to take one out of oneself.' 

' Taken out of oneself^ Frances, that is the last 
thing I should want to be. I tiko to be in myself; 
right in, and nowhere else I' 

' Dear me, what a happy woman you must be 1' 

Amongst the butterflies to be accounted happy is 
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great praise ; the flutteriag of the wings is a factor 
for hiding any soil or smudge on the down; no 
broken-winged oreatore is to he found amongst the 
dancers in tlie Bommer sunshine. Isabel did not 
contradict the speaker, both the women were en- 
groased hy their own personal .business; personal 
feeling is grasping, is selfish, it is a despot which 
rnles with a rod of iron. Isabel did not want to dis- 
coas herself, Frances's keen eyes looked as though 
they might see a great deal ; in self-defence Isabel 
tried to carry the conversation far off &om herself. 
She was living, she had been living in a dream, and 
the last thing she desired was to be awakened. 

'Do yon like London best?' 

•No,' slowly, ' one wants a certain hard, strong, 
combative frame of mind for London. I could not 
bear to be ill or unhappy in London.' 

'Do yon know I thought once that yon would live 
there? I thought you'd marry George Brand. I 
mean that Mr. Brand would marry you.' 

Frances was not an actress, she could never de- 
ceive a child ; she looked what she felt, and that 
-was a good deal ; she felt so much that her lips were 
white. 

* Tou thought that,' 

'Tes, I said so to John, but he declared that 
George Brand was not a marrying man, and he told 
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me about the money. He is a nice, kind man. I like 
him, but I suppose John is right.' 
■ John 18 right.' 

* He is a nice man,' she repeated this^ and st^^ied. 
' Don't you like him ?' 

* Tes,' said Frances, ' I have always liked him.* 

*I sometimes wondered whether you were the 
girl ' 

* I was the girl — and he has not,' this was a sop 
for vanity, * has not forgiven me.' 

The words came out, she had not intended to speak 
them, but out of the fulness of the heart the lips 
will weakly blab. She was horrified to hear them 
and their significance ; to her they were of mighty 
importance. Curiously enough they did not impress 
IsabeL 

* Men change,' she commented, with a twitch of 
her dewy lipe ; * they swear they will not change, 
and then it cornea.' She looked ap suddenly, trans- 
fixing Frances with the fire of her eyes, * and (me 
knows it will come, etnd one does not care.' 

'When it has come,' and Frances's voice was 
barely audible, * one cares so much that one would 
die.' 

' Die,' stud Isabel ; she dragged at her work and 
the thread snapt. * To die, that is horrible ; but to live 
a whole life when the change bad come, that would 
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be so long. To go on every day and to be near him, 
when he had no need of you ; when he was tired of 
yon ; when he wished he had not loved you. When 
yon were an mcubnfi, a nuieance, a gSne, a tie. 
Gonld yon face all this, and do it ? Could yon want 
to &ce it and to do it?' 

* I am not cracked,' Frances said, startled, sm-prised^ 
staring. 

' No, yon are not mad, then you do not care ; yon 
can't care ; if you do care, yon are mad. That — 
that's — the difference.' 

The difference was the cause that made Frances 
adopt a prosaic manner as Isabel turned tragic, 
melodramatic. 

How odd that the sound of Frances's voice shonld 
act like a match and set Isabel on fire in a moment. 
How strange that she, of all women, shonld have a 
magazine stored somewhere out of sight She be- 
longed to an emotional eei, with nerves ever ready 
for contagion. Bah I Frances would lend her ear to 
her comrade, but not her tongue in the future. 

' I feel as cross as two sticks, soured and snappy,' 
Frances said, boldly, ' but I don't think I'm an abso- 
lute lunatic. Belle, it haan't taken me that way. If 
he — George, I should say, — ^has changed, so, heaven 
knows, have I. Only George changed off and I 
changed on, so things are a bit awkward for me. I 
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flliall get over it 1 want time, but I ahall get over 
to the other sicle of it.' 

Frances's manner would have calmed a Home 
Ruler; it wet-blanketed the subject, and if Mrs. 
Beaumont had been likely to say more on a topic 
which has a fascination for her sex, she did not do 
BO, but held her tongue and reibreaded her needle. 
Her lips settled back into their somewhat pathetic 
and childlike droop, her light ourliug lashea drooped 
on her cbeeks, hiding her ejes. It was a relief to 
boib women when Jane came in for the letters, and 
the threatened scene was everted. 

Frances got off to her room to dress for dinner, 
and though she had spoken with great hardihood of 
getting over an awkward pontion, yet she was well 
iu that situation now ; in the very heart thereof and 
bad 80 far got nowhere. 

And Isabel had noticed what was going on ; it was 
bumiliatiugly evident that onlookers had seen tlie 
game. John had discussed it, — grati^^g. Her 
weakness was not uncommon, it was a thing to smile 
at at first, and later, on charitable reflection, to fity. 
All her life she had been quick to detect, and swift 
to condemn any such female lapse as this, which bad 
come in her way. 

She was tiie woman who had had a disappointment, 
and at whom her friends laughed together behind 
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her back. She hated tongues, her own tongue and 
her neighbours', cruel instruments of evil, malicious 
waggers, whose owners will not hold with bit or 
bridle ; though they know of their all-potent power 
for harm. 

She had defended herself hj a falsehood. She had 
said that George had not forgiven her. He had for- 
given as fully as he had forgotten. It was not money, 
not anger, not pride that stood between them. His 
feelings had failed, not from their lack of steadfast- 
ness, but from her want of power ; she had fallen 
short, not he. 

He had not thought of Frances at all ; he cared for 
the girl whom he had married, and who had died for 
him, he wanted to defend her. Even to Frances he 
had defended her — ^through Frances she had wound- 
ed him, and Frances understood how he felt about 
it. He might have said, 

* You may misjudge her, because of the money. 
No doubt some one has told you of her will. She 
made it when she was ill ; she made it the week 
before her poor baby girl was bom. Her great 
desire was for my happiness, she thought I might 
be led to marry unhappily. She was not phleg- 
matic, or cold, or calculating; she was passion- 
ate, and I had— not meaning it— misunderstood 
her. She had no cause to make a will like that — 
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none. Qod knows I never cared for anjthing ott 
earth as I cared for her.' 

George might have said this, just at the conclnBioD. 
of that awful interview, ahe could fancy the very in- 
tonation of his voice, both the tendemefls and the 
hardness of it during this imaginaiy conversation. 

There was one praotiaal advantage in Frances's 
position, — though just now it required an impartial 
mind to recognise it, — ^the position was hopeless. 
There was no fhture in it, it was not a thing to better, 
but to banish. 

Life had to be set on new lines, the past was done 
with, the sooner Frances realised tiiis &e better for 
her. It is neither a happy nor a healthy oocapation 
to brood, brooding never betters bad, it woretens 
eviL Had ahe shown more plack, she would have 
had less cause for self-d^reciation. A woman may 
not be able to help her feelings, but she can help her 
actions ; if she cannot help herself she can help her 
neighbom^. PerBonal pity and eelf-sympathy never 
yet did the heartache of its bestower a grain of good ; 
sympathy for others is said to be a tonic, and curative. 

To be enrmpathetio you must be observant ; whilst 
yon are self-absorbed observatdcn is out of your 
power. 

Frances was inclined to pat herself approvingly on 
the back for her devotion to the ailing Fra. He had 
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been very tiresome, and she had been exceedingly 
patient; but that was not qnite the right sort of 
salubrious selfHsacrifice, sentiment sweetened it un- 
wholesomely. 

Isabel and she met later at dinner, in a specially 
light-hearted mood ; they were both on their guard ; 
they wanted no more emotional dialogues, they dis- 
tmsted their tongues, those traitors to their sex. 
Those over-assiduous servants of ours which accom- 
plish, before we have sorted and recognised, their 
subtle intentions. 

The evening Isabel devoted to music, and if 
Frances did not listen, it was not for lack of sweet- 
ness nor of power in the singing. The servante 
crept out from the back precincts across the hall to 
hear. 

* It ud fetch the ducks off the pond,* the cook said, 
wiping her eyes. * Nothing I ever heard like it, not 
even at a Penny Reading/ 
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The TiOscpets at Sjirtater vo^ dxnrdi-gQas ; 
whitha- tfa^ went to pkaoe die pozBcai, or to [«o- 
pitiate dwir p*'™— ^ or Iweatiae t]ie7 Eked it, wtm a 
questkn -wliidt peof4e dedded accotdnigto &e beat 
of tlieir own 0iiikU. 

An^unr, they- woe in the haint of fining the fitde 
church both nmning and eresung dming eT^y Smn- 
daj in the year ; I hty were in ihe infections halot f^ 
Btnging, hearing, mwl praying iridi appaioit abaorp- 
tion, and tiiey were given to discossmg Ur. Haid- 
aore'e ahort diaip aenuooi, as thongh diey weieaS' 
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interesting as the latest bit of gossip, or hearsay. 

There was a mystery, and a * mayn't hare * air 
traction about chnrch-going which filled Pra with 
■desire to be there. He stood dramming his fingers 
on his nursery window, listening to the ding-ding of 
the bell, and lamenting that he ^weren't allowed 
nothin', and he wanted his Dad.' 

Sunday in London meant best frocks to Mix, and 
a walk with grown-ups in the park. Best frocks were 
a joy there, but here the wonders of lace, and silk, 
and needlework were an incumbrance, if she pursued 
her work-a-day, out-of-door delights. She found 
Wayfield a paradise of pleasure, her legs had lost 
ihe trick of aching, though she was upon them all day 
long, the hours overflowed with an eternal variety of 
delightful employment, of easy work ; no one was 
too busy to answer her questions. Dawson was a 
constant play-fellow, for did he not play games 
which he called work, in which she could join week 
in week out from sunrise to sunset. He was paid 
for the play he called work, moreover, fortunate 
Dawson, who misnamed his life labour, as though he 
stitched in a little London room like Elizabeth. 

Alix's roses grew and flourished in her cheeks, as 
did the tesrroses on the south cobb wall in the 
kitchen garden. She loved her life ; it was no won- 
der she no longer fawned about her mother, but was 



primed, when she was to be seen indoors, 'witii tiie 
everlasting request, 

' May I go out again ? Please, may I go out again?* 

To an nnaoGQstomed, unsympathetic ear the ding« 
ding, ding of the chnroh bell vas aggressiTe, It was 
sweet-toned, and it came gently enough through tite 
open Wayfield window ; neTertheless, its permstency, 
its regularity irritated Isabel's ears. 

She stood in her &Toarite place by the drawing- 
room window, looking down the valley towards Uie 
distant western hills, at the foot of which the Sylve 
ran in its rugged bed seaward. The light on the land- 
scape dazzled her eje^ for the son shone fieroely,thOTe 
was not a cloud in the sky ; it was ihe first of May, and 
a typical May morning. She dropped her ^es upon 
the border of gay flowers on the lawn ; flowers beau- 
tiful and irresponahle ; it would be best of all to be 
irresponsible in the sonshine, and not to hare to 
listen to the ding, ding, dinging of the beU. 

Frances came bustling round the house from the 
garden and called to Isabel through the window. She 
was bonneted and gloved, as London only bonnets 
and gloves. 

' That is the five minntee' bell, I fancied you had 
gone, IsabeL I have to go to the staUe for a minute, 
and then I shall be ready.' 

The fretting inoeeaant bell clanged on, and Mrs. 
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Beatunont turned herself awaj from the window, 
makJDg her slow way to her room. Aliz was stand- 
ing at the top of the stairs, with the same sort of 
Sabbath-clad air as Frances had worn. Her oorls 
were brushed till they waved and curled like a halo 
round her important &ce. Her scrap of a white frock 
was fine as gossamer, her shoes and shapely legs 
were irreproachable, her little hands in tight swede 
gloves were folded round a maaaive church serrice, 
which was much decorated and clasped with brass. 
Her big white hat was set jauntily on her head. 

' Make haste, mummy,' she urged, she was brim- 
ming over with digniiy, * Isaabissa has lended me 
her prayer-book ; there's hymns in it, we're going to 
sing Greenhill. I chose it for Mr. Hardacre, myself. 
Fra can't come : he cried awful, but he can't,' shak- 
ing her head, — the misfortunes of others do not mar 
the joys, even of the nursery, — ' come all the same.' 

' Ton little chatterbox,' her mother tweaked the 
child's lace collar a little to the right, and smoothed 
out a crumple in the tucks. *Do youknow, you and 
your prayer-book will have to sit ijuite still for two 
long mortal hours ?' 

This reflection sobered Alix's eostacies. 

'Please may I see you dress for church, murumy?* 

* No, no, dear, go down into the garden in the 
fresh air and wait for me.' 
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'I didn't know I might go ont,' she said, and 
harried off. 

Dressing for church is a Teiy important part of the 
service. It took Isabel several minates to fix her 
wide-brimmed and feathered hat on her light hair, to 
pin the malmaison on the bosom of her greenish govn, 
to put on her ^oves, to find her prayer-book. Then 
she sauntered down. Alix was on the drive, scolding 
the terrier Luna for TnaVtng aa firee with her finely 
as with her knock-about garments. He slunk down, 
he had no part in the seventii day's iudividuaUly, 
and ho resented its ezisteDoe. Ding, ding, the bell 
had not done yet, that painstaking ringer was still 
at his work. 

< Allie, wouldn't yon rather stay and play with Mr. 
Hardaore's dog in the garden? You are too young 
to go to church, unless you really want to go.' 

This proposition was unsettling, Aliz loved tiie 
garden, but here was the 'normoua prayer-book ; — 
and there vtb-b Greenhill, too, which she herself could 
sing. 

' Alix, shall I stay with yon ? and shall we two have 
a good time together ?' 

She hesitated, halting betwixt two good things. 

' I'd have to change my &ock. I'm quite a clean 
girl for Sunday, you see, and ' 

Ding, ding, and it stopped ; bat there was to be no 
Q 
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reprieve. Alix was to be a clean-Smidsj-girl etill, — 
for joBt then Frances came Uirongh the abrabbeiy, 
panting, upon them. 

* I got to the church door, Belle, before I remem- 
bered 70a ; in fact, the vicar sent me back for 7011. 
Do 70a mind hnrrTing ? I like to be in time.' 

* Wh7 ?' Isabel walked qiiiokl7, she alwaTS did as 
she was wished. 

' For the sake of — example.' 

* Do 70a believe in example T 

* Yea, I believe in example more than in anything 
in the world. If people have the wit to take it.' 

'Do 700 chiefly set it, or take it?' 

' Don't be Bnabb7, Isabel. I believe yon are like a 
man, cross at being dragged to chnrch.' 

' How long will it all take ? Does he preach for 
hours?' 

'No, for ten minntea.' Isabel smiled, after all she 
rather liked a great long ' think,' when no one could 
interrupt her ; when there was nothing which could 
distract her thoughts. Church gave her this opportu- 
nity. She would think, and she would not think 
down shad7 b7ewa7s, where shadows lay and thick- 
ened to gloom. She would keep her thoughta in 
the broad dazzling sunshine, howsoever long they 
might prove themselves to be. 

All through the service Isabel stood and sat and 
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kneeled, with downcast eyes and lips tiiat moved. Her 
aweet grave face, her beantiful eyes, her slight shoold- 
era and tapering waist, the gesturea of her hands, her 
soft pink cheeks, the torn of her graceful head, were all 
alike frirtivelj examined, and nngmdginglj admired 
by the fresh conntiy lassies and laddies, the matrons 
and the men, the gaffera and the grannies who had 
an e7e for the ijuality, and who compared this wond- 
rons fine London lady to wax-work ; which was the 
highest form of fairness that they knew. 

All the words which Isabel heard were familiar as 
were the chants and the hymns ; they made no impres- 
sion ; they never broke in upon her reflections once. 
Shetooknooountofthe'Amens'or of the people; and 
the time she had tried to shirk rushed by very quickly. 

The sermon hour had come, the vicar had mounted 
a couple of steps and stood close by ; this would be 
the quietest part of all the service for thought, Isabel 
would settle herself back in the oomer of the pew ; 
it was a fairly comfortable pew after all. 

She took no more interest in the vicar than she 
took in the gnrgoyle over his head ; bat his voice 
arrested her attention. She looked up at him, his hair 
was iU done, hot his face was — was powerful — ^you 
could not see his old clothes under his surplice — and 
he looked strong. His eyes had light and depth in 
them, they were penetrating, doric, intense ; his lips 
«2 



were firm, he hold up his head. He was manly, bat 
it waa his voice which had oaiight her attention. 

It was deep like a bell, like a b^ it vibrated, and 
was not lost when he had epoben, being strong, earn- 
est, alive. Becaose the voice was earnest, like an eager 
voice she knew ; because of the Bimilarity of that 
earnestness, Isabel heard it clearly, and she listened 
to the words it spoke. 

Fervent eameataess deadens and drives ont lesser 
rivals ; it cats throogh opponents ; it speaks, and 
sorely it shall be hem^ 

Earnestness forces its convictions ; thoogh ability, 
eKpediency, intelligenoe fail. 

She had heard many a sermon, many a cleverer 
and a more eloquent, many a better sermon ; bnt she 
had never heard such a voice before. For a moment 
she looked round at the door, it stood wide open ; 
the churchyard and the graves were flooded with 
sonshine, but the church was dark ; she wonld stay 
where she was. 

Then she glanced at her daughter who sat bemde 
her, but whom she had forgotten, from * when the 
wicked man ' till now. The little girl had been disci- 
plined from her cradle, she was a patient sitter, she 
was schooled to pati^ice, lucky Alix. Even as an 
infant she had known as little as possible of the soft 
warm lullabies of arm service. A dainty beroean- 



nette bad beea prepared for ^e tiny fretting bundle 
of nainsook and valencienne, and she bad had to make 
tiie beBt of it. Elizabetb never bad had time for extras, 
— 4rm service ia a niiraery extra. Alix had been 
promoted from her berceannette to ber higb cbair ; 
there sbe had been perched vhilst the nurse stitched ; 
very wearisome she bad fonnd it, bnt sbe learned 
that waibng did no good, so sbe took to pbiying, play- 
ing alone. She grew tired of her toys, now and again, 
and when sbe found bfe oveTMlreary sbe was pro- 
nounced naughiy, and tucked safe out of the bu£y 
Elizabeth's way in her dainty cot. 

Ko wonder sbe was a good child in church. Sbe 
had been trained for aucb ofBcea. 8he sat like a 
mouse, thinking of the sunshine outside her prison, 
and looking nervously forward to the dropping of 
ber threepenny bit in the bag. 

Behind her the school-children fidgetted and kicked 
and giggled : — self-restraint ia not taught in cottages; 
natore is rampant there. If it ia to be cmabed from 
the little ones, it wants the weight of indifference in 
the guiding and the driving of the herd. The cbioka 
reared under paid service are the ones whose individu- 
ality gets pressed out of sight, and whose 'goodness* 
is a source of pride to all such as have bad a hand 
in its manufactnre. 

Isabel looked quickly at the fair demure face of 
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her daughter ; then AJix lifted her full clear eyes 
and met her mother's glauce. 

* Am I good ?' she whispered, wistfdlfy ; and was 
hardly eatiafied with her mother's nod, it was so 
grave and quick. 

Amougat that queer antedilavian oongregatioii 
Isabel eat and listened to the sermon, to every word 
of it, not because she wished to listen, not because 
her thoughts did not struggle to be free, hot because 
the fervent earnestness of the speaker had got hold 
of her ear, and she could not escape. 

Anyone could preach, anyone could be a signpost, 
she knew it; she told herself this. And yet the 
commonplace words, the every-day ideas struck her 
as though they were new ; they penetrated her mind. 
Later she would not be able to forget them, she 
could not shut her ears, she sat drinking them all in, 
as though she was as devout as the pure-faoed village 
maiden opposite to her. 

' Will you think ?' he was saying. ' Will you help 
me with your thoughts. I am talking of sin and of 
sorrow, they are neither of them strangers to us, 
these two are well-known amongst us, the two are of 
one birth, and we have known them from our youth. 
I am talking of our own sins and of our own sor- 
rows. We are apt to speak of these twain, aa 
though we might keep suoh possessions to ourselves, 



-without sharing them vith oor neighbours. Bat 
what in all this great world ia our own ? wh&t part 
of onr sin and our sorrow is only ours ? Can we live 
like a snail in a shell, E^art &otn ^ose of our house- 
hold? Can we live apart in the world ? Can we do 
neither good nor evil, affecting the life of none? 
Tou know that we ooonot do this. We speak, and 
some ear hears : we act, and every aotion has its 
consequence. I am looking on the dark side of our 
life. Our life is sad and it is hard, it Ues with us 
how sad, how hard, how evil, how bitter it may at 
last become. Two paths lead through it, none are 
so young, so blind that they cannot see tiie roads, 
and choose between them. Both paths are sad, 
both hard, both difficult to tread ; one starts in sun- 
shine, but it leads to darkness and despair; the otlier 
winds uphiU to 4^e light One good; one bad; 
one right ; one wrong ; easy words to understand ; 
though to choose between them be not ea^ even at 
first, before we wander straying down the hill. 
You do not live apart, you will not choose alone, your 
choice has consequences, a sequel to live after it. 
Those whom you love will follow you, you will not 
walk the path alone ; at first you will not be alone. 
A^en die darkness comes and the sorrow follows oa, 
the sin, then human love is weak and fails. There, 
in the evil road, you find yourself alone. Yea have 



lost those 7-011 would have died to save, it was 
yon who looked along the downhill path at first, 
and who did not torn jour eyes awaj, and shim 
it, yon who made the eTil easy, and the day k neas 
sore. 

'You, who listentomeandwhoaredrawingnearto 
the end, you, who have lived yonx lives and can count 
the three score and the ten of the years gone by ; 
you know how you have used the time you had, 
whether for evil or for good, whether for blessing or 
for cursing. Life is hard, laborious, we cannot for- 
get that we may suffer, we dare not forget we must 
die : the only certain thing is the end. Have you 
made hardlife evil for your neighbour, for your friend, 
for those of your kin, for your nearest and your 
dearest ? Have you increased their burden ? 

' Influence is a &uit of the soul, it is a possession 
which is ours for good or evil ; how have you used 
it ? Have you oppressed the heavy-laden, deepened 
the gnilt, fostered the temptation? Which path 
have you chosen ? Though faltering and stagger^ 
ing, though bleeding and weary, through fire and 
blood, maybe, you have kept to the uphill path. 
Ton have clung to the good, eschewed the evil, suf- 
fered for the light ; and the end of that way is peace. 
You are blessed by your own knowledge, by remem- 
brance, by those who love yon, by those of your 



honeehold, hj your neighbour, and hy youi friend. 
They are broad lineB, the evil and the good ; and yon 
choose the good, no other thoaght in life or death 
could comfort yon like this. 

< Maybe, there are heareifi amongst yon who can- 
not bear to cast their thoughts behind them, those 
hearers whose past has been injurious, wrong, and 
hurtful. Those who started down the dazzling evil 
way in goodly company, but who, when twilight 
came, called to their comrades and none answered 
them. Then darkness fell, for twilight turns to night 
— a night in which reproach, remorse, despair breaks 
loose and overwhehns mortality. Those wanderers 
turned back, — surely they must hare turned, for they 
are here, — ^bnt it was late, and on tiieir backward 
way, as they retraced their arduous track, they met 
with those upon vhose backs they had laid bnr- 
dens, whose wounds they had deepened; those whom 
they had bruised ; those who had followed in their 
track, and who perchance refused to turn back now, 
reviling them. 

' Brethren, the past is no longer ours, it has been 
sad perhaps, or happy with the tempered happiness 
of humanity, but we have nothing to do with it ; it 
is out of our hands, let the dead past bury its dead. 
Turn to the present, — ^that is ours, — it seems of small 
conseq^uence to us, we set our eyes, our hopes, our 
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mind apon the vast Fatore, — ^limitleaa, bonndlefls, 
OTsrflowing yrith possibilities, nnoontrollable it aeems 
to OS ; and jet it melts away in a manageable pres- 
ent Do not dissect the past, do not tremble at t^e 
fhtore, see to the j^esent. To the moments passing 
hy, they are yonrs ; to do with them whatsoever 
things are right, whatsoever things are jnst, whatso- 
ever things are tme. It is the present which we oan 
guide, ay, govern too. Do not mah forward, panse 
and think upon the present If it is evil tnm away 
from it, cast it from yon, free yourself from it Do 
not stake anything upon the future, chameleou-hned 
phantom none can touch, the present is the clay to 
mould and master in your hands. The manageable 
present which is yours, your good and your evil, the 
good and evil of humanity. Minnte by minute, horn- 
by how, day by day, Uve on, live on ; a minute is so 
small a thing to master.' 

He ended here abruptly, Isabel thought ; she started 
as he turned and the people rose. 

It was a sermon, and a sermon is a homily which 
has a way of striking ns as the sort of thing, which 
we desire those of our household to hear and to profit 
by, so that the consciousness of faults maybe driven 
home, and neighbourly duties taught plainly. 

Isabel did not apply Mr. Hardacre's preachment to 
anyone, his earnestness was impressive, he meant 
what he said. 



A few moments later the longed-for time had otaae, 
and AHtc was smging Oreenhill with all her heart. 
Her little treble pipe had the same ring about it as 
the sermon ; she was earnest, and the ladj upon her 
either side held their tongnes listening to her voioe. 

When the bag came she had forgotten about it, 
and in the scmry the threepenny bit rolled ont of her 
grasp, and hid itself amongst the hassocks in a most 
confuang waj. Alix's mother went down on her 
knees to search for it, and when she arose and gave 
the scrap of silver to the distressed owner, Frances 
whispered, 

' Would yon like to come out now, Belle?' 

* No, why ?' 

' You look ill.' 

Isabel shook her head, she was quite well, she said. 
When the trio got ontside in the sunshine, Frances 
reverted to the subject of health. 

' Yon are very pale, Isabel.' 

' My dear, I was standing on my head in the pew. 
Pale I I wonder I'm not apoplectic' 

* Yon look seedy.' 

* Do I ? I'm like a man ; church has a bad effect 
on me. John goes to church, but he never likes it. 
There is always a draught, or a smeU ; or it's too hot, 
or it's too cold, or it's too long, or it's too loud. I^s 
nevtr too short Sunday to a conscientious man is 
an infliction, which he sheds generously round.' 



'Poor John,' said John's conan. <Eow did 70a 
like the vicar ?' 

' I — like him.' 

*He ought to Hve in church,' Frances said, as 
thoogh she was an authority on the sabjeot. * He's 
concise, and he means it He is convincing.' 

•It's a pity,' she said. 

'What isapiiy?' 

* That he doesn't get his hair cut, and wear good 
boots.' 

'What? Why?* 

'Because he likes you. I know he does. Life la 
all at sixes and sevens. Higgledepigglety, anyhow, a 
regular muddle like my Heine song, 

» Ein Jnngling liebt ein UaddMB." 

Iliat poor parson has a bad time.' 

' Oh, no, he hasn't. He likes Sylvester.* 
' He had better marry. Married men don't have 
bad times — they care for nothing. I mean nothing 
but their cooks, and their cellars, and their clubs.' 

'Isabel,' said John's cousin, 'men must simmer 
down J they can't live at a lover's fever heat, — surely 
solid affection isn't a thing to be sneezed at. 

' I am not sneezing. Of course I don't mean any- 
thing nasty. One never means anything one says 
that is unpleasant, — ^if one is brought to book.' 
'Isabel, yoa are looking wretched.' 



'And I am feeling 'wretched.' She stopped on the 
road, and turned npon Frances. 'Do yon like being' 
preached at for ten minutes 7 Because I don't. I 
am feeling a miserable sinner, and I don't like it. 
Attend to the present, he said, manage the present ; 
it ia in joor hands. Ah, it is easy to talk, ea^ as — 
lying. I hate the conntiy, Frances ; do yon hear, I 
hate it t It is all so big, there is no foreground, it is 
dreamy, hazy,' she pointed to the hills, that rose one 
beyond another, all around the valley which they 
trod, and melted in soft bine horizon against th^ sky, 
' Like the phantom futnre he talked about. There 
are no shops, no clothes, no people, nothing to di»- 
tract one front— from things. Who was it that said 
that clotiies keep lots of women straight? An 
interest keeps women straight, a woman wants one 
simple thread of interest to hold to in her life : of 
course she does. Your humdrum domesticity down 
here would kill me, Franoie ; you must be different, 
yon can bear to be thrown in upon yourself and you 
don't mind, but I do mind. I knew how it would be 
if 1 came here, and so it is, — so it is.* 

' 1 fink,' said Aliz, there was eilence now, in which 
the request which was upon her lips could at last be 
heard, < I should like to hurry on, mummy. I want 
to see the hnnnj-rabbits, and Fra, and Mr. Dawson, 
before I have my dinner.' 

' Bun on,' said her mother, ' run on.' So Aliz pushed 
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the chnrchHserrice ap onder her arm for safety, and 
her little light figure fled on at raoing speed, and 
turned through the Wayfield gates a hundred yards 
ahead. Isabel had vatched her all die way, again 
she turned to Frances. 

' That child never comes near me now, except to 
ask if she may leave me. When ehe's a few years 
older she won't approve of me: shell snub me. 
Daughters tilm and rend (heir mottiers nowadays : 
and give them advice and laogh at their frocks. 
Onr grandmo&ers weren't treated like that, but the 
fifth commandment and that sort of thing is obsolete. 
I can picture the fature, the real future, not the 
phantom,' she langbed a little, ' economising some- 
where in a suburb, with Aliz as housekeeper, and 
pretending to like it. Ton don't pretend, Frances, 
bat I do. I have been so long pretending that T 
hardly know whether I have an identity. I have 
always loved snnsbine and peace. For days, for 
weeks, I have never known a moment's peace.' 

People complain sometimes that they get small 
sympathy when they ail, because nature has decreed 
that their eyes cannot sink in their heads, and that 
neither flesh nor colour fail them ; they douot look ill, 
and consequently their friends do not believe in their 
sufieringsl 

So a woman, whose voice is trainante, her ex- 
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pression of speech conventional, her manner artificial, 
her face childlike, her toilette careful, is not often 
taken very Berionslj when aha talks severely of her 
fate. 

If Frances had heen concerned at her companion's 
splutter of emotion, she was relieved now to get, as 
she thought, a cine as to its canse. 

' Don't worry, dear Belle, don't look forward. 
Things will come all right Both John and George 
are long-headed ; in the antumn you'll be back in 
Norton Street, and the business will be going strong. 
It is only a bother for tha time. Poor Isabel, I had 
no idea yon were really anxious.' 

They were at the porch door now, and Mrs. Beaa- 
mont was looking at her hostess's clean-cut face, 
iqK)n-4he honest clearness of her eyes. 

Her fair head drooped, as though weighed down 
by the big hat she wore, and she walked slowly 
across the hall and up the staircase to her own room. ' 

*I hope their visit isn't going to be a failore,' 
Frances thought, as Isabel's door shut with a bang, 
which certainly did not speak of peace. 'Another 
of my failures, after all. She is getting the Uues. 
Mr. Hardacre was right ; I most try and fiisk her up 
again a tat ; and I will ask John ; 111 write at once 
and ask him down, just for a day or two. The 
sooner he comes, the better.' 



CHAPTER XV. 

The rtMj glow of nuiuiier 
I* on tbj dimpltd abeek i 
While on Htj heart the vlnter 
Ii lying cold uid blekk. 



Fab down the vale of the Sylve lay the little hamlet 
of Cowley, and clustered round the grey bridge 
■which spanned the river. 

It consisted of a few isolated cottages, a gabled 
inn, a school, and a bam-like building that, on Son- 
day afternoons, served the villagers as a church. 
The service which was held therein was taken single- 
handed by Mr. Hardacre, who as soon as his duty 
was over had to hurry book, like the over-worked 
man he was on his day of rest, to fulfil more praying 
and preaching duties at Sylvester. 

Thither, that lovely May day, he drove hiTn^lf, 
patting up his pony and cart, whilst the service last- 
ed, at the gabled inn, the ' Red Lion.' This inn -was 



a more ambitions hostelry than a traveller would 
have expected to find, here in the -wilda of Devon. 

Bnt the Sylve was a good trout stream, and drew 
fiBhermen to it, who found their way to the * Bed 
Lion,' which throve and prospered between artists 
and sportsmen. That very aiitemoon a stranger was 
staying at the inn, the vicar saw him as he drove 
over the bridge. He was standing on the banks ot 
the stream, watching the trout dart in the shadowed 
pools. 

When the service was over, and Mr. Hardacre went 
to the ' Red Lion,' to fetch the cart, he aaked the ostler 
what sport the gentleman had had, and how much 
longer he was going to stay on and fish the stream. 

For the fishemum was still standing on the banks 
of the Sylve watching the trout dart in the shad- 
owed pools. 

' The missus hadn't mentioned when he was leaT- 
ing,' the ostler said. * The sport he'd had, had been 
indifferent poor. He wasn't seeming so much of a 
fisherman, as they'd thought &om the looks of him.' 
The ostler spoke with depreciation of the tall, Imiad, 
erect figure, whom they both could see from where 
th^ stood. * He be more like a painting-gentleman 
for wcmdeting and moping, sir, that he he. The 
missus says, so far as she can see, he has come cour* 
tin.' And Fanny seed him walking with fm amazing 



fine lady, down the lane one artemoon. She were a 
Rtranger hereaboute, bnt so pleaaant. She stopped 
and spoke to the child, and admired the cottage and 
the clock. He's been back and forward, bach and for^ 
ward, ranee 70a passed like a dumb beast in a cage. 
No doTibt it's conrtin' days, th' lady has kep' 'im about 
that she have, this blessed day.' 

The ostler chuckled to himself^ he was no beauty, 
he was crumpled up with rheumaticB and weather^ 
beaten, but his miasns would not venture to ' kep* 'im 
about,' he would see to that, he would. 

Mr. Hardacre's pony was disciplined like his ma^ 
ter, not given to waywardness, or to fits of tantrums, 
so when that master drew him up by a gateway near 
the copse, and getting out of the cart passed through 
the gate, leaving the steed to himself, Dobbin set 
to munching the short grass at his feet, and placidly 
waited where the fates had placed him. 

'Uind your own business ' is an adage much affected 
by the world, and admits of a broad construction ; 
the own bnraness can be construed widely, or nar- 
rowly. Mr. Hardacre interpreted the proverb broadly, 
he minded whatever business came his way. 

Did not a great writer give, as a reason for her 
avowed infideUfy, the statement that < beUevers will 
not redress evil, they leave all responsibility to God, 
assuring Ihemselves that they need run no risk of 
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disagreeable onpleaeaDtnesB, bj persoual interference 
-with the ways of the world. What God permits^ at 
that man need not cavil.' 

There is busiDess and bnaiiiess ; there are-belierers 
and believers, and some of these latter do not wash 
their hands of their reqtonsibilil^ ; thej consider that 
their life ia not wasted if they have helped tlie good, 
and put a spoke in the wheel of evil 

The vicar had no deep-rooted plan of campaign, 
he bronght the simplest weapons to hia aid. He had 
no horror of any poor frail man or woman, he only 
wanted to help his fellow-travellers, if it lay in his 
power to do so ; and he tiioaght this man hj the 
wayside was in need of help. 

There was little he oonld do, bnt he did it. Air 
and light were foee to edn. He wanted to let light 
upon this stranger'a position ; to show bjtn how torta- 
ooB and how difficult and dark was the road which 
he had wandered upon. 

As he approached the absent-minded yoong man, 
Mr. Hardacre stared at him, at hia weU-chiselled, 
open face, at his amiable and gentle month and his fair 
hair, at his stalwart head held op erect, and eoldieriy 
in becmng. The turf was soft, muffling the onoomer's 
tread ; he could have touched the vicar's arm before 
he saw him. He did not atari, bnt his glowing light 
blue eyes met tir. Hardacre'a gravely. 
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' This hamlet Cowley is in my pariah, sir,' the Tioar 
was pedantic, old-fashioned in his manner, which 
suited his unconventional address, ' and yon, I hear, 
are staying at the inn.' 

* I am fishing here.* 

•And have had bnt indiffereot ^Kirt, Fm told.' 

The young man frowned. There were tongnes 
here then, cursed tongues eren here ; all bis life 
now he, who feared nothing else, mnst, at least, fear 
tongnes. Even tongues that spoke tmth charitably. 

' I fish myself/ tiie kindly voice proceeded, ' and 
on my glebe land I've a pool or two, which it might 
be worth your while to try. I would not recom- 
mend my own, unless I was fairly sure of it' 

' Ton are very kind, dr,* stiffly. 

' Here is my card, take it, and come ; I'm sore 
you'll not repent it ; though my bit of the river is 
tjome way off, rax miles or so, beyond the village of 
Sylvester.' 

The courtesy of the offer was irreproachable ; the 
young man recognised how ungraciously he himself 
was behaving ; he had been a genial, good-natured, 
easy-going man a year ago. Now, when this parson 
wouldn't take ' no ' for an answer, but pressed his 
hospitable offer persistently, Captain Bing gruffly 
convinced him that hia invitation was more imperti- 
nent than pleadng. 



'Aujoue here woold point yon oat the w&j. 
Follow the course of die stream, and there jou are. 
Trespaae ? No, I woold tell Miss Stake, who owns 
Wa^eld and is a near neighbour of mine, that I had 
given you leave. There is muohinteroouae between 
the villages, the people come to and fro continnally.' 

'I am going away almost at once;* this dense 
meddler was not easy to shake off. 

The speaker's mouth was set grimly now, he 
was pale, his eyes were worn, and lines were set 
deeply abont his lips. His beast-like pacing to and 
fro, of which the ostler had spoken, had left a mark 
upon him. 

' I am glad to hear that,' a moment's pause, ' veiy 
glad. Idon'twant to do your landlord a badtnzn,bnt 
if your plans are uncertain I should say "go." Oo, at 
once. The place is, oh, yes, it is beautiful ; but it is 
not healthy. There was a death there,' he pointed 
to a flowery thatched cottage, not a stone's throw 
from where they stood, 'yesterday. There will be 
another death in that ftirther house to-morrow. 
Fever, scarlet-fever, and a bad form of it, I fear, is 
raging here. Fve had to shut the sohooL If s not 
a place to stay in now, I tell you plainly; I wouldn't 
come witbin a tbousand yards of it, unless my business 
took me,' 

Captain Bing tamed his face towards Cowley, he 



did not took as if the news were new to him, bnt he 
looked grim enough. 

<Kow if,' pnrsaed the parson, * jom would change 
yonr q^narterB to the " Half Moon " at Sylveater, you 
might do your fishing, and not incur any riska So 
far we have no case of fever, and the inn is clean 
though it may he rough.' 

Mr. Hardacre was a little shortsighted, and he 
had a habit of looking with a straight intensity into 
the faces of those with whom he spoke, so that no 
trick of expression was lost upon him. Bnt now he 
averted his eyes suddenly from that handsome manly 
face ; he was no spy, and something had awoke in the 
young man's eyes which he would not look upon. 

'Think over what I have suggested,' he went on, 
turning to the stream. 

' You are very good,' the answering voice was not 
steady. ' I will think about it ; but just now I have 
letters to write ; I mnst be going in.' 

There was no Sunday post at Cowley, Mr. Hard- 
acre did not say this, however. With his eyes on 
the ground he walked slowly back to his cart, and 
drove off quickly, for time was precious on the 
seventh day, without looking to the right hand or 
to the left. 

He passed an intersecting lane as he set out, a 
high-banked, flowery lane, plumed with long h&rta* 



tongue ferns and green with moss. And, as he 
passed it, his eyes were on his pony, but his lips 
moved. Incompetent, weak, inadequate, mi£t to 
stay a stream the mighty force of which can sweep 
away foundations of dear life, and strangle ' home ' 
and all it^ many intersecting ties. His sense of his 
own feebleness dismayed him. 

Along the plumy, sweet-scented lane the fisherman 
came at quick strides ; the listlessness and the grim- 
ness of his manner gone. He knev that he had 
caught a sight of a dark gown amongst the &eah 
greens. He knew too, with a fierce thrill of resent- 
ment against some power that he, that she, of all 
women on the earth, thought fit to pause, and to torn 
afdde, and to hide like any goiliy miscreant, until tlie 
parson went by out of sight. Unbearable, intolerable, 
shameful concealment, and yet what else was to be 
done when she was there, and he was here, and the 
light shone around them both. 

She looked as though she understood his thought. 
She leaned against a gate and let him come to her. 
Very beautiful she was, but worn and tired, for she 
had come quickly, and the day was hot. He looked 
further than her great, sweet eyes and her tender 
lips, he saw that she was agitated. He knew she had 
something that hurt upon her mind ; something 
-which troubled her, and which would therefore 
surely trouble him. 
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' All day, Isabel, not a word— but the letter ; — not 
a line — but that I have -waited. It's dnH, yon 
know, at Cowley, very doll l^ myself without a word 
with you.' 

He spoke lightly, though his face belied him ; they 
liad not faced the end together, these two ooofflna, 
whither they were drifting. Itwas their nature to drift, 
it was easy travelling, they hated to be harassed* 
or annoyed, or diBtnrbed. Tb^ could both of than 
think, but they hated to think ; they wanted to be 
happy, it was a little thing to aak of fate. 

' Isabel ;' what misfortune was coming to them ? 
She had not smiled or spoken ; ^o was busy finding 
something in the pocket of her dress. She had a 
strange manner, so different to her gracious laughing 
self, a nervous quick distracted air which chilled him 
totheheari 'Wbatisit? Areyouill?* 

She shook her head, she had got at her envelope 
at last ; taking it out she put it in his band. 

' There,' she said, ' I wrote it this afternoon. It is 
what I mean, exactly what I mean. I ought not to 
have come, but I knew you would wait and be sorry. 
I did not want to make you sorry, before you under- 
stood. Bead the letter, I shall be gone in a moment 
read it when I am gone. You have no one to think 
o^ but I have,' she clasped her hands together tike a 
▼ice, ' ties that hold me. I must think. I must ; 
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help me to think. I am taking things for granted,* 
she coiild read his iaoe, and read it plainly now, ' bat 
X knew it from — ^myBolf, and yon are — here, I want 
yon to think well of me, — ^if it was only me, I shonid 
not care, — ^bnt I am not alone, there are the others ; 
and there is yon, yourself. I mnst go, Eddie, I miurt go.* 

' I can't live without yon. Belle.' 

' Yes, bnt you can, yon cbjx forget, everyone on 
earth can forget. If I died I should have to go, and 
it's like — dying. If yon ever oared for me really, if 
you believe I really care for yon, say good-bye ; only 
good-bye ; — end. help me to go back.' 

In another moment it was over, the brief soene be- 
tween these two. She was thirty yards from him, and 
he stood with th« letter in his hands on the road. 

It had been so onaccomitable, so tottdly tme:iq)eoted 
an interview, that he was stnnned. Long after her 
figmie was oat of sight he stood where he was. Very 
slowly he opened his lett^, frowning to see how the 
paper shivered and trembled in his hands as he did so. 
It was not long, bat over and over again in different 
words it repeated the same thing. 

Dear Isabel, sweet Isabel, gentle Isabel, ao otheor 
woman in the world was so full of pty and of love. 
She uTiTftnlr from pain, she shrank from hnrting both 
himself and her. Bat^ * she loved him so well, she 
only oonld leave him.' 



All her life long she had been taught to pleaae her- 
self, and this waa the waj she pleased herself now. 

* I went to ohnToh,' she wrote, ' and I listened to the 
sermon, and it made me understand some things. You 
ought not to be here, it is wrong, please go. I must 
be lonely and dull, it is wrong for me to be happy, 
you must go. I must not see you any more : you are 
going to India soon, and you will find other — otiier — 
people. I shall try and get through somehow. Don't 
tiiiak about tiie future, it melta in a manageable 
present, the parson said that. Will you go back to 
London ? please go to-morrow. If you don't go far 
away, I am afraid I might see you again, and I mustn't 
Everything is wrong eveiy way ; and I am the most 
wretched woman in the world. — Isabel.' 

When she wrote that, with all her soul she wanted 
him to go, and the very simplicity and helplessness 
and ohildifihness of the words would, surely, move 

And he was moved. She had broken the barriers 
down, he could let himself go now. If she was the 
most wretohed woman in the world, then he was to 
the full as wretched a man. He had heard no sermon, 
and he had thought no thoughts. He would not 
stem the stream, he could not; and he wrote four 
burning sheets of love to tell her eo. 

For hours he was writing, and later he despatched 
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a lad to Wayfiold with the letter. TTin time was ahort, 
he would not waste it now. 

When dosk;^ evening came he walked along the 
Sylve, and trespassed through the woods, and cams 
out on the meadows, whence he conld watch the 
twinkling lights of WayfieW at his leismre. 

'Itwas like dying,' she had said; nothing bat deatii 
should take her from him now ; she had fired the 
train, she bad made the breach. Like dying ? No, it 
was life, and he was lord of life. He could not leave 
her. 

The scent of tiie clover and the Inscioiu grass 
crushed beneath his feet, rose fragrant to his nostrils, 
the cool air came in sighs against his face. Softly 
the church clock struck the hour, eleven chimes died 
down tiae misty valley. Nature was ooo!, fr«sh, clean 
on this May night, as he stood like a rock watching 
the Wayfield lights ; no crowds, no men, no noise to 
mar her peace. 

The water rippled and rushed and roared amongst 
the stones ; the sound was solemn in its monottmy 
and calmed Tiitn. 

Sermoni in atouM Ki3 good In ererytliiag.' 

A sermon ? Was he, too, listening, and driven to 
understand, and driven to tiiought ? Go, she had sud. 
Go, that was the one impossihle word in the whole 
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world ; an^tlimg else he could do ita her, Vnt to gt^ 
diat he oould not. 

For weeks, for months they had played with fire, 
he and she : a fire of which they had no fear. It had 
glowed warm behind bars ; and thej lurked close to 
it, they plied it with fuel ; they liked the glow and 
mnnth. The bars were there : they heaped more 
ftwL Then it shot out its heat, and overleaped its 
bonndary ; the fire roared nntil it deafened, biased 
until it dazzled, bnmed until it hurt. 

They knew whither the game was leading them 
now : she had said, G-o. A word short, agnificant ; 
the weight it laid upon him was intolerable. G-o, the 
two wretched letters formed no meaning. He had 
not gone, he had come closer to her, closer to her, 
with something akin to desperation in his eyes. 

She might turn her hose of ' go ' — ' go ' npon the 
blaze, bnt it would take a mighty flow of words to 
wash the fire dead. 

The lights were all out now at Wayfield except one, 
which still shone on, steady as a star. 

Go. And if he stayed just these four days before 
he sailed for India. Just four days to spend withim 
reach of the sound of her voice and the sight of her 
eyes, and then to go. He conld go then, bat not 
now, not now. 

He walked a dozen paces nearer. It would not be 
so hard if he conld see her again. 
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The night was beautiful, cahn, paBBtonleBB. Onljr 
four days. She woiild forgive four days ; he would 
go then, he would tear out his heart and leave her. 

They hated worry, trouble, perplexity and pain, 
these two, they wanted a good time. They had not 
dreamed their pleasant easy road led to so stiff a 
fence. 

The light which burned so late at Wayfleld va» 
kept prosaically aflame by old Elizabeth, who 'WMk 
not easy in her mind about little Alix. The ohfld 
was restless, starting in her sleep, and talking oddly 
of her real home and of fire, the fire that nearly 
bmnt her up in Korton Street. Once she screamed 
out and roused up, asking for a drink of water, 
and moaning that her head ached so, ached so. 

It was not until very late, as nursery lateness goes, 
that she fell into a q^oieter sleep, and Elizabeth felt 
justified in shutting her eyes. Her deaf ears were 
not to be trusted as sheep-dogs in sick-rooms. The 
old woman did not wake until it was time to rise ; 
and, as she had not been disturbed, she concluded Alix 
had slept as profoundly as she herself had done. 

The little girl complained of nothing, not alluding 
to her fears and seeming much as usual. She was 
dressed quickly, and sent off to pay an early visit 
to Fra, whilst Elizabeth hurried away to fulfil her 
manifold duties with her mistress. She In-nshed Tdia, 
Beaumont's flaxen hair, how long, how thick and sofk 



it was ; she twisted it, and garnered it upon ber head 
with pride, and with exceeding cai-e. Her mistresi 
was absent, she asked no questions even when 
Elizabeth volnnteered that ' Miss Aliz looked pale 
too, (London suited Mrs. and Miss Beaumont best 
after all,) and hadn't had mnch of a night of it' 

' I hardly closed my eyes,' she said. Isabel was 
OBiially a talkative mistress, and would chat of many 
things ; making the fidgetty small toilette tasks a 
pleasure to her servitor. But that moming, as the 
woman remembered later, Mrs. Beamnont hardly 
spoke at all ; foi^etting her desire to please which 
won her love, even from her over-worked de- 
pendents. 

The breakfast-room at Wayfield was a fresh, 
wholesome, homely room. The walla were brightly 
papered ; the blinds were pulled np, and the curtains 
drawn right back, to allow of the presence of as much 
light and air aa could be coaxed into it. 

The table waB laid for breakfast ; a silver nm 
hissed, the tea service was set on clean scrubbed 
boards, green ferns in white pots decorated the 
centre of the table. Everything there, was as clean 
and shining as an excellent maid, with a fiissy mis- 
tress to back her, could make it. 

Frances was particolar, she liked everything * very 
nice,' she said ; she could not hear to 'pig it.' She 
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knew that to her mind * cheap ' meant ' nasty.' "So 
-wonder the cottage, as an adjunct to lore, meant 
more to her than it wonid mean to some womeo. 

Two breakfast cups of bread and milk were steam- 
ing before two high chain, on which Alix and Fra 
were respectiTely seated, waiting solemnly for the 
grown-nps to be ready to hear the thanksgiying j 
which an nnaccountable vagary of adults, deems 
necessary for none bat the children to offer for their 
plain and daily food. 

Frances was behind the nm, bat Isabel was, as 
usual, by the window, looking at the western hills. 

' It is as warm as June.' 

* Yes, as worm as June ; bnt come, the children are 
waiting. No, Fra, wait one more minute ; thaf s a 
table-spoon. Belle, give him a tea-spoon.' 

* I can't think why the children don't have bre^- 
fast upstairs.' 

* It's a treat to oome down.* 

* Nothing is a treat that comes constantly.' 
' Say grace, Alix.' 

' No, it's Fra's turn,* said Aliz, her childish senao 
of justice backed her reftisal. 
'Alix.' 

* Don't want no breaWost,* whimpered Alix, cover- 
ing her iace with her hands, and dropping hex tea- 
spoon on the floor. 
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Han sod child are alike imitatiTe animals ; Fiancea 
reckoned upon Alix's example to draw decmt be- 
havioiu from Fra : her rebellioM was a ahook. 

< I only saTS my grace for heggs,' said Fra, lightly, 
Bbovelling in overlarge spooofulls of bread and milk, 
as a means to an end. * And, Allie, jonT curls is 
going into your 'guatin' bread-milk.' 

Aliz began to cry alond. 

'Toa're a nanghly little boy,' ehe said, and 
sobbed. 

Then Isabel astoonded them all. She got up and 
took the sinner in her arms. 

' Don't ct^-, Ahx. Sweet, darling, my own, don't 
cry. There is nothing in life worth crying about. 
Come and sit here, and leave your horrid bread and 
milk. Sit on my lap, and choose your break&st. 
Here is honey, dear, and scones, and a big, big bit of 
sngar. No, no, Alis, don't ciy. I can't bear to hear 
you.' 

Fveiyone looked awkward over the little scene. 
Fra ate his breakfast, staring widely and talking 
continuously, so that the silence of his betters passed 
unnoticed. 

Alis curled herself up on her mother's lap and 
nibbled languidly, shyly at a morsel of toast. Fiances 
wondered. 

Isabel felt giddy for a moment, and then she re- 
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membered that Let dinner of last night had heen a 
farce, that her Bleep had been a &rce, tliather break- 
fast was like to be a farce, with that hot, parched 
throat of hera and dry lips. 

' PoTir away my tea, Francie,' said Isabel, ' and 
give me some milk. My nerrea are all to pieces.' 

'YonrnerresI' Even tmobservant Frances saw that 
Mrs. Beamnont was white as the milk for whioh she 
had asked ; she had liked that Uttle gnsh over 
naughty Alix ; her eyes were very kindly as they 
met Isabel's. ' Are you feeling ill. Belle ?' 

' Only my nerves.* 

* As if anything oonld bo worse. Ton poor dear 
Cockney, so yon really are pining, and the oonntiy 
is as horrid as yoa feared. Mr. Hardacre believes 
you are suicidal ; I know he does, he's concerned 
about the boredom. I believe he's a&aid of a tra- 
g-edy in his model parish. At his advice, really, 
solely at his advice, I yesterday wrote to John.' 

'You wrote to John I* Isabel's nerves were cer- 
tainly all wrong. Frances hoped fervently that Jolin 
would come : she did not remember to have seen 
Isabel so moved by anything as she was at this 
minnte. ' Why did yon write ? I don't understand. 
Mr. Hardacre, he — ^he told you to write ? I dos't 
understand.' 
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■ Ws ihaddBred with nnlaiigiuig^d p^n, 
And *U ooi hop«a mr* turned to feua, 
And iH OUT thoaghtt no into Man, 
Like eqdbIiIiui Into nin.' 

* And I am awfully glad I did 'write,' said Frances, 
vigorously, ' it is time he came when you lose your 
colour and your nerve. I wrote and told him yon 
were withering for want of him ; that you languish- 
ed and pined ; and that the responeibility of a widow 
was too great for me. I urged him to come down, 
to Btart the moment he got my letter. I said that he 
must stay a couple of days now, whilst the weather 
is lovely, and the country at its best.' 

Isabel bent her head low down over Alix on her 
lap. 

* He won't come,' she said. 

'Won't come? Why?' 

' Mr. Brand ia away, he is tied at his work.' 

' Pshaw. Mairied men are tied to no one but their 



■wives. I put the case strongly. It it is possible he 
will come ; and where there 10 a will there is a way.* 

' It must be impossible. I tell yon it is impossible. 
He can't, he won't. How can he come ?' 

*He can come by the six o'clock express. Unless 
he telegraphs by noon, I told him that I shoold pre- 
pare for him, and that I should send to the station 
to meet him. He is economising, yon know ; to save 
a telegram he will come.' 

She was purposely matterof-fact, nerves were ab- 
horrent to her ; of course, women like Isabel had a 
way of taking up health as a recreation when other 
excitement failed; she meant to rouse her by a 
manner so brusque as to be bracing. 

'No, no,' quickly, 'it's impossible.* 

' He will jump at the opportuoity.' 

Isabel laughed this time ; Frances's manner had 
taken some effeot. 

' I mean it,' repeated Frances. 

* I know yon do.' 

' Isabel, yon are annoyed with me for writing.' 

* Annoyed ?' she repeated the word interrogatively, 
slowly, heavily. 

' Are you [oroud, Belle ? Don't you like John hav- 
ing to be sent for ?' 

'Oh, I'm very proud,' she laughed again. 'He 
won't come.* 

82 
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' Time will prove. I would back my own opinion.* 
She was alwaya ready to do that, and alie would 
send a wire off presently to help her to be right. 
'You wrote to the office?' 
' Yes, I know he goes there eariy on Hooday ; I 
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Bbs. Beaomont was relieved of the qoiet little 
burden on her knee, for at this moment HannAh 
oame to fetch the children away, and Alix was no- 
thing loth to go. Her mother's arm had grown bard 
about her, and her mother's hands were cold. Frances 
followed Fra ont into the hall, retnming in a few 
minutes with a sailor hat on her head, and wearing 
gauntlet gardening gloves. 

' I must leave yon. Belle. Monday morning is so 
busy. Housekeeping, when the butcher only kills 
once a week, and where such a person as a fish- 
monger doesn't exist, is no sinecure; especially if 
I must cater for a man as particular as John.' 

Mrs. Beaumont stood, a slight, slender, graceful 
figure at the window, looking at the western hills ; 
her hands were behind her, in one of them she held 
a letter, held it tight and close. 

* My dear, you do look so pale,' Frances said, in- 
voluntarily. 

* I have a headache,' a sodden sharp pain across 
her temples prompted her words. * I think I will go 
out' 



' Yes, do, there is notlimg like the iresli air. I 
shall be about in the garden presently. Dawson is 
cnttiiig a new bed, and I most gnard ihe chicks firom 
shears and Dawson's temper, which isn't sweet when 
he is extra bnsy.' 

Ah, if Isabel knew what failure meant, what head- 
ache meant, she would admire Miss Blake's whole- 
some airy &ame of mind, which was onltiyated to 
crush a nerve-storm in its birtL 

Isabel had always a tinge of melancholy, a decep- 
tive phuntivenesa in her face. She had it now 
exaggerated, striking, piteous almost. Yes pitiable, 
but with the condescension of pity for the grief of a 
sad child ; whose trouble, though real to itself, is 
fictitious to its elders and betters. 

•You have orep-Wked and over-walked, Isabel,* 
Frances said, very gentiy, bracing did not seem to 
suit that face. ' You are very tired, aren't you ? Just 
potter quietly about the place with me this morning.' 

* Till the telegram comes.* 

' Yes, yes. It should come by twelve o'clock. I 
shall give it till one. So as to be sore.* 

* I will get my hat and come to you.' 

When she did get out to Frances upon the lawn, 
she was told that she must have * pottered ' consider- 
ably over the edt of her trim grey veil, and her soft 
grey feathered hat, for she had been an unconscion- 
able long time getting into them. 



Absolutely motiooleas laabel had been eittuig in her 
room, sitting with blank etyea, holding a letter tightly 
in her hands. The faooltyforthoaghthad gone from 
her, but those sadden shoots of pain in her head made 
themselves felt, even throngh the stonning mental 
uignish suddenly oome upon her. 

This was the present, the what had he called it ? 
* the manageable present* There was but one 
thing in the world that she must not, could not, dare 
not do : she would not meet her husband. That was 
the present How can she ' manage ' that ? 

She was listening all the time, for words in that 
letter that she had read, only read once, came like the 
throbs in her temple, whether she would or no, and 
spoke to her. 

She left the children and the flowers, and paced 
the drive waiting for the telegram, praying tiiat it 
might come, that she should be reprieved from this 
present, that the four long days might go by, the 
four long present days. The manageable present, for 
evil or for good, it was in her hands. 

The moments rushed by, raced inta hours, and no 
one came ; no telegram, nothing ; then the lunch-bell 
rang, and Frances joined her gnest, linking her arm 
in hers, chaffing her good-humooredly about her error 
of judgment 

* No telegram, you see, Isabel. I knew John better 
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than his wife. He is coming. I have not killed the 
fatted calf in vain.' 

' A telegram may be delayed.' 

< At any rate, we must prepare for him.' 

'Tea.' 

If only aome kind soul could help her in thia pre- 
paration. If some one would lend an ear, and give a 
helping hand to keep her steady on her feet, whilst 
her head throbbed and was so hot. She wanted help, 
some one who understood. The words in the letter 
oame speaking like a voice in her ear. She oonld 
not ' manage ' alone, she was not strong. She oould 
not think, she tried to form clear thoughta, and trying 
— creeled a little as she walked — the giddiness oame 
back again. 

The children dined downstairs, and their care 
absorbed Frances's attention. Alix fed like a bird, 
and was still peevish and heavy. Fra was over- 
excited and noi^ ; neither showed childish graces 
to advantage, and Mrs. Beaumont's silence passed 
unnoticed. 

' Dear Belle, go o£f and lie down qnietiy in the 
drawing-room, do,' said her hostess, genially. * I will 
look after this couple till Hannah is ready for tiiem ; 
I will keep them out of your way.' 

When Isabel had gone, as she did obediently, with- 
out a glance behind her, Frances set energetically 
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to work at telling fairy Bt(niefl. Fra was an interested, 
cross-qnestiomug listener, but when the ntuse oame 
later she found Alix aaleep. 

*The child's not veil, misa,' Hannah said, 'ahe's 
not heraelf. I don't quite like the look of her, and 
so I've told Elizabeth.' 

The little girl was oorled round on the window- 
■aat Frances pat a cushion nnder her tumbled head, 
and fetched a shawl to wrap about her. 

* I will let her sleep her sleep out, Hannah ; and 
m at here till she stirs. She m&y wake np all right 
again, perhaps. Tell Elizabeth where she is, and 
don't let Fra shout and wake her.* 

So restless was Alix that more than once her guar- 
dian addressed her, thinking she must be awake. 
But she whispered and giggled in a dream ; sleeping 
on a full hour and more, whilst Franoes brooded and 
mooded, hugging her heartaohs and driving hot 
stabs home without compnnotiou. 

It was not surprising to find the drawing-room 
emp^ when, at length, Frances followed Isabel 
thither. It was not, to her turn of mind, altogether 
surprising to find that no one had been resting on 
the chesterfield, for the cushions were anmmpled, 
Frances bad never lain down in the daytime in her 
life,— except upon that one afternoon when she 
had found her pillow drenched with tears; that 
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afternoon vhen she had realised that she was sob- 
bing for a mate who was not willing to pair with 
her. 

That once she had Iain prone ; bat Mrs. Beanmont 
was the sort of woman who lounged in big chairs 
and loved to lean amongst downy cushions, and she 
had not done so ; she had wandered off. It was natn- 
ral that she shonld have gone, for Frances had been 
detained so long ; bnt it was tmsociable of her to 
stay away, and to be ont of reach whilst some dis- 
tant neighbours presently called at Wayfield. 

Distant neighbours who pat up their horses, and 
asked to see the gardens and the children and the 
flowers, staying to tea and leaving reluctantly and 
apologetically, nearly an hour later. 

Twice Jane had been sent to look for 'iSxa. Bean- 
mont She was not in her room, her bicycle was by 
the porch, no donbt she h&d gone for a walk ; Han- 
nah had seen her cross the meadow and turn aoross 
the new bridge into the wood. 

She was in the habit of straying away, and coming 
home radiant, with her hands full of flowers. To a 
country lover, like Frances^ tiiese wanderings had 
seemed the most natural things in the world. 

Now that Frances came to think about Isabel, it did 
seem odd that a woman, who seemed as much part of 
pavement as a street lamp, should be at home, and 



happy in a wild part of moorland Devon. That a 
woman who loved her fellowB, shoold be eager to 
spend many honra oat of the twen^-four, in the great 
lonelineas of an unfamiliar oomitiy-Bide. 

Frances looked for the second time at the clock. It 
was olose upon six. She had heard the carriage drive 
off to the station half an honr ago, whilst she was 
replenishing the vases with fresh flowers in honoxur of 
John. She oertunly thonght Isabel would have seen 
to the flowers, hitherto she had sIwaTS been glad of 
an exonse for fresh floweis. 

Very soon John wonld arrive, and there wonld be 
no wife to welcome him. Of late Isabel had become 
a great walker ; it was possible, nay, it was probable 
that ^e had walked to the station to meet him. 

Husbands and wives did not always show to the 
best advantage ui public, and though to the onlookers 
very little mutual tenderness was discernible, no 
doubt that they understood one another, and that 
these pair were as fond as more demonstrative people. 

It was a comforting hypothesis, and Frances wanted 
comfort, she was a Uttle (unaccountably) on the fidget 
Alix looked unlike herself. 

Pray heaven, Miss Blake was not starting nervesL 
She stood alone by the cold tea and the half-emptied 
plates, and thought, — neither of the sea, nor of the 
Antipodes, nor of the boy upstairs, nor of herselfl 
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Her brown atady was intermpted by her daily 
visitor, who took Frances's presence as a matt^ ot 
course, it seemed, for she saw him look round for her 
absent guest. 

IBs welcome was not cordial, for the man was like all 
other men, inconstant, faithless. Led hither, thither, 
anywhere, nowhere by a face or a voice. 

' Mtb. Beanmont is lost,' said Frances, unkindly. 
' She has been out the whole afternoon. Ton geasr- 
ally know all aboat her. Have yon seen her ?' 

*No.' 

I suppose, Frances thought with disdain, a man 
most get up a fancy for eomeone. This man imagined 
he Hked me, until a greater than I came in his way. 
It was annoying to see his face, pale &om brow to 
chin. — ^At any rate he was no oyster, he conld feel. 

< Unfortunate man,' said she alond, * I am sorry for 
yon, for it was yoor last chance of a tSU-lt-tite. I did 
as yon snggested, I wrote to John. He is coming l^ 
the dz o'clock train.' 

' Does she know ?' 

'Tea.' 

' When did she go out T 

' After lunch. She did not say so, but I imagine 
ahe has gone along the station road to meet her hus- 
band. I wish she had not gone, I wanted her to rest 
Besting is like a sermon, fatigoing in process^ stim- 
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nlating later. She wouldn't rest, and Jolm vill think 
her pale. 8ke is pale, and Alix is seedy too. I am 
rather ashuned of them both, but it isn't my fault; 
they over-do themselves. They are never indoors. 
I suppose coBtom is everything, and they are over- 
done with oxygen.' 

She looked with some appeal at Mr. Hardaore, bat 
ke was standing back to her ; he had gone to the 
window, and his eyes were on the ridge of hilla. 
Those hills behind which the son set, and which at- 
tracted Isabel to the window night after night. 

If she made a little effort after a joke he never 
saw it, and when he slowly turned at her soggestion, 
* that she could not talk to a back,' there was some 
new thing that she had never seen about his faoe, 
at which she looked again uneasily. 

*I beg your pardon,' he said, his gravity was so 
great as to be infections, * I was thinking.' 

* Ton may think in a civiller attitude. There is 
nothing in me, I hope, to dispel thought.' 

'HJB eyes lighted up for a moment. 

* The carriage will be back in a few minutes,' she 
said, looking again at the clock. 

* Yes, if the train is punctual.' 

* The espress is always punctuaL' 

* To be sure,' hs was absent, ' it must be here be- 
fore long. What is that? I heard footsteps in the 
hall. It's Mrs. Beaumont' 
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* Please go and Bee.' 

He did BO at once, and came back with blank 
eyes. 

*No, it ia Sam come for the letters.' 

Franoea rang tlie bell sharply. 

'Jane, go np to Mra. Beanmont'a room, and see if 
she has written any letters for post. She alwaya 
forgets to put them in the ball.' 

Jane came back with a sealed, but unstamped, let- 
ter in her hand. 

* I suppose this is to go, ma'am, but it wants & 
stamp.* 

Frances looked at the direction. 

' No, it needn't go. Put it down on my bureau^ 
and leave it, Jane.' 

She turned to Mr. Eardacre. 

' It's only a letter to John. She must haTe written 
it before she heard that he wag coming. I will keep 
it for ' 

She broke off, the sound of wheels intermpted 
her. 

'Here they are,' she said, 'the train must haT& 
been in to the minute.' 

* m be off,' said he, ' I can go through the oon- 
servatory, if I may.' 

She promptly opened the door thither, giving hiiD 
her limp, cold hand; he held it in a strong and 
sudden grasp. 
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* If any occasion shonld arise in which jon might 
want help, send for me. Remember, send for me.' 

She was not responsive, though she was woman 
enough to feel, and to appreciate the strength of the 
hand-clasp. Ah, he must deplore his susceptibility, 
he was a man who would not willingly huit the feel- 
ings of a fly, and perhaps he did not want to hurt 
her by his defection. 

He erred ; it was good to know, as she knew, that 
only one man in the world could wound her ; and he 
had shattered his power by the using of it. 

She wanted help from no man, and her head was 
in the air. Yet before Mr. Hardaore had finished his 
few words with Dawson in the shrubbery path, he 
heard his name called, and turned to meet Frances, 
who was standing on the lawn, summoning him 
back. 

* The brougham has come home empty, Mr. Hard- 
acre. John has not arrived, nothing has been seen 
of Isabel. I can't think how everything has gone 
topsey-turvey like this. I want to know if there is 
another train by which he can come ?' 

* There is no other London train to-night.' 

* It was stupid of me to conclude he was coming. 
There are so many things that might have kept 
him.* 

* Did you only conclude ? Did you not hear ?' 



* I only concluded. I toM liim to telegraph if he 
could not como. I 'wrote last night, and I tele- 
graphed this morning.' 

Mr. Hardacre had followed Frances book to the 
drawing-room. 

* It is nearly seven o'clock,' she went on, tapping 
her foot on the groiind, and wishing the vicar wonld 
say something ; it was no tragedy, only tiresome. 
' Now, where is Isabel ?' 

la the sileiice which followed this imauswerahle 
enquiry, the front door-hell rang a peal, and the 
next moment Jane brought in a telegram, which her 
mistress opened and read aloud. 

^ ImpottihU to come, very butt/; only now received 
letter and telegram, am writing, — Beattmont,' 

' There,' said Frances^ ' that means my good din- 
ner is to be wasted. I tell you what, Mr. Hardacre, 
you had better come and eat it. Isabel will,' here 
she looked a second time into the rugged face op- 
posite, ' by the by, how odd of her to be out now, 
just now when John was expected. " Too busy to 
come;" "too restless to be in," these couples are 
enigmas. We all think we shall do so much better 
when onr turn comes. Ah, I expect it is easier to 
be the wife of the future, than the wife of the pres* 
ent. You are looking as though I was blasphemous. 
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There ia oothing sacred in modem matrimonj, 
anrely.' 

*DoD't,' hesftid; hehadgottheflnUeringielegnm 
into his hands, and hs had torn the papw into shreds. 
' Don't laugh, — not now. I have to tell jon some- 
thing of which I — I, mjself, hardly dare to think. I 
may be wrong. Pray God I am.' 

Again he had tamed from her, and was looking at 
the hills. Her ready tongue was silent ; her whole- 
some keen eyes were raised to his ; she did not mean 
to take alarm, and yet his voice was not reassuring. 

'Well?' 

' There is a fear upon me. I can't avoid forcing 
you, too, to share it' 

•Well?' 

' When Mrs. Beaumont came here, I met her, yon 
remember ; Fra was ill, you sent me to the station. 
She wasn't alone, she had not travelled alone.' 

'What do you mean? She had the nurse and 
child.' 

' Tea, but they weren't with her. When the train 
came in, I saw she was not alone : she did not 
know me, bat I knew her.' 

' Not alone ?' 

' No, she had a fellow-traveller. She told me he 
was going to Plymouth, that she had seen him on 
the platform at Exeter. He did not go to Plymoulli : 



he came here to Cowley. He was there yesterday, 
they have been together almost every day. Ton 
don't believe me ? Drive yoor thoughts back. Be> 
view the last ten days. No, I won't arouse your 
conviction, — sospicion is enough. I hope to God 
atispicion is enough.' 

The blood slowly forsook Frances's cheeks and 
lips : she knit her forehead, her eyes were wander" 
ing, shifting about the roonL 

* He is a tall man,' she said, speaking interrogative- 
ly, quickly, ' with bine eyes ; fair, like Isabel F Her 
cousin, I know ; her consin, Eddie Bing.' 

' Yes, perhaps ; he was not nnlike her, A. fair big 
man. I spoke to him, I watched him, there was no- 
thing evil in his face, I thought, — nothing hat the 
unrest and the pain.' 

Frances looked helplessly into Hr. Hardaore's 
face. 

' What can we do ?' 

He had a plan mapped ont in his mind, and be was 
ready witii it. 

' I will drive off at once to Cowley, I am wanted 
there to see a sick child. I won't be longer than is 
absolntely neoessary. When I come back we may 
have to act ; till then, keep up appearances : remem- 
ber the great importance of appearances. Yon must 
not be pale, like this ; you most drink aome wise : 
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yon most poll joorself together, and steady Tonr 
nerrea. Yon must not seem to be woiried.' 

She looked as though she had got her death- 
blow. 

' What can I say ? There is — dinner.* 

The great factor tiliat forces onrself-Gontrolisfood 
after aU. The recorrent meals regnhite onr Uvea. 
Decently, and in order, morally and phyadoally oom- 
posed, we most appear in pablio three times a day. 

' There is dinner,' she said, ' and there are the aer- 
vants. I can invent something. I oan lie,* — he was 
close to the set, darkened face that he loTed ; she 
was taking the suspicion hard, as though 'twas fact 

* Keep up appearances,' he said again, he had his 
hand upon the open door ; ' remember what a breath 
of suspicion may mean. I am not a&aid to leave 
you. You are not a practised hand at lying ; you 
don't invent by nature, bnt to-night yon must do 
what you can.' 

' I will. You will drive at once to Cowley.* 

•Yes.' 

' I shall come along the lane to meet you.' 

As he went down tihe path through the hothouse 
amongst the flowers, he set his teeth. 

< The suffering it entails,' he muttered to himnftlf, 
'always on the iimocent; — strange, unfathomable 
decree. Always on the innocent.' 
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Bnt m7 tbtj wont frtend from beginning to encl, 
B; tbe blood of a moBM, wumjaeU. 

RUDTABD ElFUM. 

As Boon aa Mr. Hardacre had gone, Frances rang the 
belL 

' I have had a telegram, Jane,' ehe said. * Mrs. 
Beanmout is not coming — ^nntil to-morrow. It is 
tireBome, and 70a mast tell cook she needn't send np 
dinner to-night, as we shall dine wiUi Mr. Hardacre 
at the vicarage.' She smiled pleasantly at Jane. ' We 
really oan't eat Mr. Beanmont's dinner without him. 
You needn't sit up, no one need sit up for ns. I shall 
take my latch-key. By the by, pick me a bunch of 
mignonette, and put it on the hall table ; I want to 
take some to Hrs. Dawson, Dawson says she is so 
fond of giant mignonette.' 

She went oat of the room, and ran upstairB hnsK 
ming a toneless little song as she ran. 

* Wim Blake mnging I It is a pity she seemed ao 
t2 
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fond of it, for she certainly conid not sing. She vas 
a8 white as a linen table-clotii,' said Jaoe to herself. 
' I suppose it's tme as gospel that she's after the 
widow man, as they say. Well, tiiere's nothing 
gone wrong anyway. Miss Blake singing I and Hias 
Blake going up of her own will to see they there 
noi^ children. She is a pleasant lady for all her 
fidgets.' 

Jane did not object to the pair of little onee. 
They had a nurse a-piece, and so, for once, children 
did not mean work. She went off to gather the 
mignonette gladly, for was not Mrs. Dawson her 
bosom &iend ? 

Keep vp appearances? That meant to go through 
the routine of the day mechanically, to do as usual, 
though all the doings were duty now, not done from 
inclination. 

Frances went in to see Fra and to wish him 
good-night, as was her habit. The little boy was 
woe-begone, he was sitting in hia cot with a finger 
in his mouth. He did not respond to Frances's 

' She's whipped Allie, she has,' pointing in the 
direction of Alix's quarters. ' lasabissa did, 'cos she 
bited my leg. She's gone a beddy-by. She's awful 
naughty." 

' Fra, you have been quarrelling ?' 
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' Yes, I are been.' 

'Miss Alix served Master Fra somethiDg cruel,' 
said hia protectress. ' Bnt there, she isn't well, poor 
child.' 

* When she is herself, she is a pattern to everyone, 
Hannah.' 

' If it's stitch, stitoh, stitoh all day, illness is of no 
account. 

Fra stuck a bare leg out of bed, marked with the 
Inmise of little teeth. 

'It hardlj hurted,' he said, stoutlj. 'Don't like 
Alix to C17. I have got,' it was warm in his palm, 
« a choc for her.' 

There would be leas weeping, no doubt, if larger 
people made little of their injuries, and concerned 
themselves to lighten punishment, as the boy had 
done. 

Frances kissed him, tenderly too, bat realiaag 
that there are losses worse tiian death ; thinking 
with a fierce oompaasion of the little sick siimer, who 
lay in the pink spare room across the passage. 

'Play traitu, don't go. Don't be busy. Daddy 
weren't busy.' Even if the little heart had not been 
loyal, the memory of his father was kept alive by the 
constant mentaoa of bis name. ' He weren't never 
too busy to play traitu.' 

So traau wo'e tnechanioally played, bnt with none 
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of the usual referenoes to 'daddj over the sea 
There was little fan in it^ somehow it fell flat^ anc 
Fra did not wail after his playmate that night whei 
she left him. 

Elizabeth was sitting bj a lighted candle, for th< 
curtains were drawn to shut out the rousing daylight 
she was sewing rapidly. Alix was asleep in hei 
white bed. Frances went over to her side, beni 
down and touched her tangled flaxen hair with hei 
lips ; how the head burned, how fast and how hard 
the little girl drew her breath. 

She went back to the nurse. 

' That child is ill,' she said, in the woman's ear 
she had to speak in a loud whisper to make sure o: 
being heard, and her voice was harsh. * If she hai 
been naughty, it is only because she is ill.' 

Poor old Elizabeth looked worn. She had re 
gretted the punishment herself, but what could other 
wise have been done? She was proud of Alix'i 
pretty behaviour, she had been shamed before Han 
nah. It had been difficult to think before she acted 
Easy to act when she had more work to do than sb( 
knew how to accomplish upon her hands ; and sh( 
had had a baddish night into the bargain. 

I, is the/r«« person singular, after all. 

Infinite patience comes only with infinite love 
and infinite love is not shed over all the little onei 
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that are thrown upon the waves of this troublesome 
world. 

Elizabeth did not know that Frances's eyes were 
fierce, ehe did not know that hot tears welled np 
and dimmed the fierceneea suddenly, when Alix 
moaned in her sleep. 

' I think the air tires her, miss, maybe it's too 
strong, too natural, as one might say, for a Londoner. 
It certainly doesn't suit Miss Alix.' 

Again Alix moaned sharply, and half waldng her- 
self by ao doing, set to crying and whimpering, as 
though great trouble had come to her in her dreams. 

It was horrible to Frances to hear her. She went 
back to her bedside, and wrapping a blanket round 
the little trembling restless figure, she took her in 
her arms, walking to and Iro the room, soothing and 
quieting her in a very passion of tender pity, that 
seemed subtly to communicate itself to Alix, and to 
comfort her. Elizabeth stitched, wondering. 

* This lady ought to have a dozen children of her 
own,' she thought. ' She is, so to speak, a mother 
bom ; I did not know Miss Blake was that sort' 

Perhaps, after all, Frances was not doing, *as 
usual.' Never again would she do, and feel, and 
think 'as usuaL' 

When Alix was asleep, Frances came back to 
Elizabeth. 
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' Put that work away,' ahe said ; she had a master- 
fill way with her that waa very different to iSn. 
Beanmont. * It isn't good for Miss Alix to have a 
flaming light in her eyes, and yon want rest If that 
child isn't better to-morrow, I shall send for the doc- 
tor. Don't let her go near Fra till I have seen her, 
— and — ^Elizabeth — ^we are dining out to-night — at 
the viooxage, you needn't wait np ; I will see tikat 
some one attends to Mt8. Beamnont ; it will be all 
right' 

There was a tremor about her own hands thatFnm^ 
ces diBtmsted and reviled, whilst she donned her bat 
and Scotch cloak. She was angry at the pallor of 
her face, it was her business to keep up appearances, 
not to carry that deadly face about with her. She 
was a genoine person ; she had never acted on her 
own behalf ; but upon that evening she played her 
part pluckily. 

In her life of easy sailing through prosperous 
waters no gales had fallen foul of her craft, she had 
had experienced no buffeting of seas. Lately she had 
what her world laughed at, she had had a disappoint- 
ment the sort of disappointment that inclines its 
recipient to tmm sour, acid ; and to look with a wiy 
face upon her neighbours. 

Kothing on earth is more unwholesome than a 
disappointment. Other women made ambitious ma* 
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tnmomal planB, — ^when they enooeeded there was 
clapping of handa, congratnlatioiis ; no one was a 
penny the worse, some people were many penniee the 
better. 

There are women and women. Frances had made 
a plan, not ambitions certainly, except for happiness, 
— and it had fallen throngh. There was bitterness, 
mortification, over and above the real tronble. Such 
a failure seemed in itself to have constituted a stotm, 
it waa but the beginning of the gale. 

Our life-storms do not come to ns as tidal-waTes, 
and do their work all at once. No, — breaker after 
breaker rolls on before the wind ; not two nor three, 
but many seas, dashing upon ns one upon another ; 
giving the surge-swept traTellers scant time to recov- 
er strength before tiie recurrent onset of the waters. 

' Each ringla itrugijla lua iti far Tibntion, 
Working Tsaulta that work nanlta again : 
Fallnie and daath are not annihilation, 
Onr taut aabalvd will make aoma fntnra rain.' 

For a moment, on the threshold of Mrs. Beaumont's 
room, Franoes hesitated. Should she go in and look ? 
By the one look, she might judge. 

Ko, she could noi^ would not believe evil until the 
faith was proven. She would judge nothing, no 
one. There was time enough to go there later, she 
believed nothing. She wrote a note to Isabel, 
putting it on the hall-table in case the poor mis- 
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judged woman shotdd be near home after all, as she 
passed throngh on her way out. 

Then she walked down to Dawson's eottage with 
her bunch of mignonette, and gossiped about flowers 
and the crops, strolling leisurely throngh the village, 
nothing restless about her but her eyes, which swept 
the country and the roads far and wide ; searching 
and researching eyery point of the landscape which 
came to view. 

It was a cloudy evening, and rapidly growing dark. 
No one was about as she turned out of Sylvester, 
upon the Cowley Road. She left off dawdling then, 
and walked sharply along. 

Dark clouds drove slowly across the stormy sky, 
ragged clouds through which stars shone. The 
noise of the Sylve, brawling and gushing, would 
drown the sound of wheels for which she listened. 

It was a lonely spot where at leng^ she halted, 
under the shadow of some elms beside a gate. She 
did not mean to be seen by any wayfarer, she was out 
of sight there. Her mind was not stunned, it was 
stimulated, it worked incessantly. She looked back, 
her memory was keen; she looked forward, her 
imagination was vivid. Never for an instant did she 
think of her own personal share in what was coming, 
but she did think of her personal share in the past. 

On such a night darkness was better than light. 




She was glad that Afr. Hardacre could not see her 
face ; she had wept hhe a child, with her forehead 
down on the bar of the gate. Ko one could see or 
could hear the weakness of it — and there would be 
no weeping permissible later. She came out into 
the road when ahe heard approaching wheels. He 
saw her shadow and drew np. 

' G-ood or bod ?' she asked, mistniBtiDg the momenf B 
pause. 

'Bad.' 

She had known it, but she drew a quick breath 
like a sob. 

' Will you driye me back V 

•Yes.' 

She got up by his side, and he drove on. 

' They left Cowley this aftemoon together. They 
drove to Exeter, to catch a train — the people noder- 
stand — at Exeter. He called her his wife. Spoke 
of her as such before them alL The letters are to go 
to Plymouth. I have his address here.' 

In the heavy silence he was conscious that she 
wrung her hands together, and put them up to 
cover her face. 

' What are we going to do ?' hoarsely. ' Go slowly, 
slowly. I must thiuk before I get back. What arfr 
we to do? There, I know we can do nothing. Then 
was prevention — invention ; but no — cure.' 
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He did not speak, and walked his pony aa she 
bade him. 

' John,' fihe said under her breath, * John and the 
ohild. Good God I How could she, how oonld ahe ? 
Poor wretched Isabel. Poor Isabel' 

She did not speak again, and he was deadly slant 
until they reached the vicarage gate. 

* I am coming in with yon,' she said. ' I can't go 
home jost yet.' 

She waited outside whilst he drove round to the 
jard ; and had some talk, at which she fretted, with 
his groom. 

She would have gone alone to the world's end with 
Mr. Hordacre, forgetting biases; hewasagoodfiiend 
to her, no more ; reliable, reasonable. With the 
reaction of finding the truth, his dependahleness and 
reliabiUfy seemed to have gained in value and in size. 

He took her into his study, put a match to the fire, 
for she was shivering, cold in body as in heart. He 
drew his arm-chair close to such blaze as there waa^ 
and bade her sit there. Then he fetched wine and 
cake, standing over her whilst she ate and drank. 

'Wait there,' he said, 'get warm and rest^ youll 
want all the strength you can collect. I must leave 
you for a little while, I have some arrangements to 
make before my housekeeper goes to bed ; I will 
bo as quiok aa possible, but I mnst go.' 
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When he was gone Frances ooTiId not rest, she 
moved about. * To suffer and be still ' is not natoial. 
She was extremelj natnral. 

For the first fime she bad found herself cheek bj 
jowl with sin ; open, tindisgnised, selfish sin as it looks 
to those who suffer for it ; not Teiled, nor cloaked, nor 
nnsnamed, but frank, bare, and bmtol too. 

She had seen the beginnings of snch ends from 
afar ; she had looked with unconcern, with unsympa- 
thetic, but indifferent eyes upon the beginnings of 
such disastrous ends. In her set in the world, langhter 
and life were easy. There was a limit pat on the ease 
and on the langhter; it was loose to a certain point — s 
point that Mrs. Grundy tied in a hard &8t knot. Here 
and there some one in her recollection had passed the 
boondaiy, and had become socialljdead. Neyer before 
had Frances found herself cheek by jowl with such a 
one. No personal pain coxild compare with the 
angdah of mind that had fallen upon her. 

She pulled herself together when the 'vioar came 
back, but he saw bow it was with her. It was hard for 
him to see one, whom he would shield from a rong^ 
wind with his very life, standing there in the full 
blast of the gale, and he unable to shelter her atanj 
point. 

* I am going by the midnight train to Exeter,' h« 
said. * I am going to see him. I must see him. I 
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will see him; he will not refuse to hear me.' 
Such people as those whom he would follow, had 
been by all decree, firom all time, socially dead. The 
one great object in Frances's limited world, — ^the world 
who proudly call themselves * the world^ — ^had been 
to get out of their way, — ^to leave them alone. They 
were awkward people to know ; even to have known. 

* You think me wrong. No. I am right. I believe 
I am right. I must do as I believe right, though you 
shake your head. As soon as the office is open to- 
morrow, you must telegraph for your cousin. If I am 
not back you had better go to the station and meet 
him. Shall I write ? It would save you something.' 

* No, no. I must tell him.' 

People face to face with calamity are dumb. They 
don't discuss the pros and cons of a tragedy, untQ 
they have recovered from the shock of realising its 
existence ; they do not use the subject for dissection, 
gossip, or analysis until it is an old story ; — ^in some 
cases it is never so used. 

* If I had only ' — she broke off, * if? Life is choked 
with ifs. Mr. Hardacre, if I had ever thought of 
anything except my own wretched affairs, I should 
have seen what you saw, known what you knew.' 

He loved her, and to love is to credit with all 
excellence. Her clear eyes looked straight, level ; 
never cast to the gutter, nor soaring to the sky. 




* I tried to open your eyes,' gentlj, ' bat I loved you 
more than ever for your blindneas.' 

' BlindnesB ? I hardly heard what yon said. I have 
been eaten up with myself.' 

* I knew yon were in troable,* he said. ' Will you 
tell me ?' 

He discerned her feelings, she wanted to tell him. 
She was unstnmg, and for all her bravado she was a 
thorough woman. She was ready to tell her trouble, 
to cry, and to confess. She felt her weakness. She 
wanted a prop sifonger than herself. She was ovei^ 
whelmed, one breakdown might help to steady her 
for the misery that was coming, and though he HhTanV 
from hearing, yet he repeated, 

'Will yon tell me?' 

' It is an old story.' 

' Tell me about — >iim, 

* He used to live here.' 

* Tes, I know, I know whom you mean.* 

' As boy and girl we were fond of one another ; 
but he was poor, and I sent him away, I was afraid 
of poverty. He married a rich woman. She was 
Fra's mother, she died. A month ago he went to 
Melbourne. If he married again, by the Will he lost 
his money, and I thonght it was money, only money 
that stood between us. Before he went I asked him 
to marry me, and he said, no. I told him that I was 
no longer afraid ; and he didn't want me, morally and 
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phyaioallj he ahnuik from what I said. He had 
changed, he had oared for her, and her Will bad hurt 
him; had hurt her memoij, tinged it all \rith regret 
It embittered every thought of me.* 

* I oare for nothing in the world bo much as yon,' 
Ur. Hardacre said, boldly. ' I asked yon to many 
me, and you said no. Morally, physioally, I have 
Been yon shrink from me. I tmdeistand.' 

* "So, yon don't nnderetand. I hare thooght of no 
one, cared for no one, pitied no one but my ignoUe 
self. I hare let everything slide. I have not 
pnt oat a hand to save Isabel — poor IsabeL He 
wanted her to come here, he orged it. I remember 
now — both he and yon — ^who were not self-engrossed 
like I was, saw what the danger was, and yon both 
looked to me to pull her througK And I — ^I ootdd 
have done it. Yes, I could have done it. If I had 
had the will.' 

She covered her face witiii her hands. 

There was none who found it in his heart to say, 

' I know nhere beat 
Th« Iron heel shall braiBs bar, (or she lauu 
Upon ma nhen you tmnple.' 

Her wet eyes, when they did look up, were lifled 
to Mr. Hardacre's face. 

* I can see now, now, when it is all too late. I can 
see the edgnificauce of what she said. Poor thing. 
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poor thing. She said so mnch that I might hare 
nnderstood. Instead of which, I went the wrong 
way and drove her, I drove her to it : to-day, I drove 
her to this, to thia. I always please myseli^ and no 
one else. I like to govern, and I governed her. I 
had no thought, but of myself. My eyes are open, 
now it's over, and the misohief is done. Even now» 
I am discussing myself. I am ftill of myself. It is 
yoor fault, you look as though you were sorry for 
me.' 

She stopped her walk to and fro, he was olent. 
'Words are giants when we abuse them, pigmies 
when we use them,' and he had none at his command. 

' I must go home, Mr. Hardacre. Yon will have to 
start in an hour. Ton have made up your mind to 
go?' 

' Yes.' 

* You know best, but if ' 

' As yon said just now, life is choked with " ifs " 
and " buts." Because what yon said is true, I shall 

go-' 

A lend peal from the front door bell startled Hum 
both. They looked at each other. Mr. Hardacre 
went out into the narrow passage, and opened the 
door. Frances heard the sound of a woman's 
voice, then the door banged and the vicar came back 
into the room. 
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' The Qorse lias sent for Mrs. Beaumont, Alix ia ill,' 

Frances got up, straightened her hat, rubbed her 
face with her hands, with an unrealised idea c^ 
efiacing the lines ; and turned to ga 

'What shall I say?' 

' As little as possible. Keep eTeiything quiet eo 
long as yoa can ; tongues are, if possible, to be 
mlenced now.' 

' When will yon come back ?' 

' To-mon-ow — ^if — ^if I don't come, I will write.' 

' Telegraph.' 

' I will do both.' 

The house was astir when Frances returned. Jane 
was up, and her mistress ordered her off to bed. As 
soon as Frances had crossed the hall she could hear 
the sound of crying, a monotonous wail, pitiful in her 
ears. At the door of the pink spare room, Elizabeth 
stood waiting for her mistress. 

* Hiss Alix has woke up and is crying for her mamma. 
She won't be pacified, and she won't stay in bed ; I 
have been more Mghtened about her than ever I 
was in my life before. She don't seem to know me, 
nor to heed me. It's "mummy, mummy, mummy," till 
I do tJiink she will make herself down-right bad. I 
never knew her do such a thing before. I thought 
Mrs. Beaumont had better see her, but now you've 
come, yon will do as well.' 
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And it really seemed that Frances did as weU. 
Perhaps, there was natural comfort in the clinging: 
of arms, in the giving and the taking ; for when 
Alix's head lay on the broad kind shoulder, when 
she felt the strong protection of her gnardiaa's anas, 
the wailing stopped little by little, and she lay with 
wide-open dry eyes, trying to be good, and Frances's 
heart was soft and warm again. 

All night Frances sat with her, soot^iing and com- 
forting her. She sentElizabetJi off to bed elsewhere, 
and took charge of the sick child. She did not lie 
down, nor take off her dress. Mix, hardly slept, she 
wanted something perpetually. She wanted to be 
carried, she wanted to go back to bed, she wanted 
water, she wanted a ' cool bit ' on her pillow. She 
never, thank God, wailed again for her mother. 

When the birds began to twitter, and the morning 
breeze rustled the ivy round the window, Frances 
knew the dreaded morrow had come. She bmshed 
her hair, and made her toilette as soon as it dawned, 
such robust health as hers wanted no consideration. 
She could draw upon her store of strength as she 
needed it. Her physical strength might be of some 
use to her, though her moral had failed. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

Bat at length tlie f eTerish day 
Ziike a passion passed away. 
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The breeze that rustled round the window blew from 
the south-west, and grew in strength as the light 
grew, driving clouds before it that gathered thickly 
across the valley, and beat in a soft swish, Bwiah 
against the window-panes. 

Alix's hot face looked odd on the white pillow. It 
was not natural, eyelids and lips were swollen, and 
her breath, hard, fast, loud, could be heard across 
the room. She watched Frances with feverish eyes, 
and she asked for something perpetually : she, who 
had learned so very long ago, to beg for none of 
those small things which she so greatly desired. 

When Elizabeth came back to her post, she saw 
that whatever had been wrong yesterday was not 
mended to-day: the little girl was certainly no 
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Frances gave the wonuui certain dis^meting in- 
jmictions, and tlien went off herself to fetch the 
doctor, who lived jast beyond Sylvester in the White 
Cottage. She had had a way of passiiig that house 
more often than was necessary, and looking at it 
with her head a little on one nde. The hallowed 
association of the White CJottage was not the reason 
why she herself went to fetch Dr. Pnllen ; she had, 
at this moment, forgotten that he was living in 
George Brand's old home. 

Two dosting-maids were talking fast, bat in sub- 
dued voices, as their mistress came down into the 
hall. Jane stepped forward, and addressed Frances. 

' If yoa please, misa, Mrs. Beaumont is not in her 
room, her bed has not been slept in. I thought for 
sure she'd been sitting up with Hiss Alix, bnt 
Susan ' 

'Had not anyone told yon that Mrs. Beaianont 
went away yesterday? She went away in the 



Frances's face checked Jane's curioeily, but her 
eyebrows rose and she stared. 

'I hope there is nothing the matter, miss,' she 
said. 

'I hope not,' gravely. Frances walked to the 
open hall door, and, then turning towards the alert 
women, gave her orders. ' No one is to go near the 
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pink room until the doctor has been. Tell TTa-titklIi 
that neither she, nor Master Fra, are to leave their 
room until Dr. Pullen has been ; I am going to fetch 
him.' 

* It's pouring rain, miss. Sam's here, shan't I send 
him?' 

* No, thank you, I will go myself. Yes, it is rain- 
ing, but don't shut any windows, keep them all opeiL' 

There was a twitter of voices, like the bustling 
twitter of a flock of birds behind her, she could hear 
it as she walked away. Her head was held very 
high. It was new to her to feel that she did not 
want * to look the whole world in the face,' but some- 
thing within her forced her to do so. It was new to 
feel afraid of tongues. 

She went quickly through the village, leaving a 
note at the \Vhite Cottage ; on her way home she 
turned into the little post-ofiSce ; the Sylvester people 
began their day early. Frances wrote her telegrams, 
and gave them to the girl behind the counter, who 
read them with great interest 

There were three of them, all identical : the first 
she had addressed to John at the club, the second to 
the office, the third to the little house in Norton 
Street. One of them must find and bring him. She 
had written, 

* Come at once. Urgent Wire the train. — Blake* 



' They can't go for a quarteiHif-an-honr,' the girl 
said, sympathetically. 'I'll send them the moment 
the line is open. It's a nasty day, such a change 
after all the lovely weather.' 

There waa no likelihood that John could arrive 
before mx. All day he would be uneasy and per- 
plexed ; he woold be anxious. He would need pre- 
paration ; it would be mercifiil to tutu his mind to 
trouble before he was brought face to face with Qie 
letter, which lay awaiting him on Frances's own 
bureau. 

It lay like a blot beside a vase of flowers, she had 
looked at it and left it there. 

8he was within her own gates, when a note was 
put into her hand by the vioaiage faototom, Fred. 

' Mr. Hardacre has gone off on bncdnees, miss ; and 
he left this letter, which yon were to have first thing 
in the moming.' 

The rain pattered down on the pap^* as she read. 
It had been written just after she had left him, 

' Monday uJsbt 

' One line before I go, for I am full of Alix. There 
was BOarlefr-feTer in a cottage where Mrs, Beaumont 
sheltered, one day in a shower of rain. It was the 
woodman's cottage beyond Cowley-on-the-hill. I 
saw him to-night about his child's funeral, and he 
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told me. Ton will be afraid for Fra. I shall give 
directions that a room must be got ready for his 
nurse, and for him. Send them to the vicarage as 
soon as you get this. He "will be out of the way, at 
any rate, of any future danger; if danger there 
ediould be. Every care shall be taken of him. 

* Yours faithfully, 

* W. a Hardaorb.* 

She put the note, with a distinct feeling of relief, 
into her pocket, one tangle of her mind smoothed 
out ; and went back to the pink room to await the 
doctor. When he came he was not reassuring ; he 
feared, although he could not say certainly, that 
Alix was sickening for scarlet-fever. She could not 
have run any definite risk of infection here ; there 
was no single case in Sylvester. 

It was necessary to take all precautions, and to 
treat Alix as though the confirming rash had already 
appeared. The preparations meant hard work for 
Frances. 

She prepared an orthodox sick-room far off at 
the end of the airy passage ; she put forth all her 
energies, and took up carpets and moved furniture. 
She deadened the alacrity of her mind by the labour 
of her muscles. Thither she carried Alix, establish- 
ing herself, with a cotton dress or two by way of 
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■wardrobe, and a vast store of Condy and carbolic, in 
the little dressing-room hard hj. 

Her orders were given firom her ■window ; nntil 
ehe had seen Fra and Hannah go off in the brongham 
to the vicarage, she held herself aloof. 

Fra looked ronnd again and again, and waved his 
hand ■with a beaming smile at the face which 
watched his departure. When he had been told 
that he was to go away, and that the doctor had 
come to see Alix, he had wept and refused to be 
comforted. 

For once before he had gone away and the doctor 
had come, — ^he remembered it all in a 'vivid flanh, 
that came and hart, as suddenly as it would go, — and 
when * daddy ' had fetched him back, there had been 
no mother, anywhere. 

Fra had searched for her in every room ; he had 
broken his father's heart by his searohings. He had 
gone through the house dragging George by the 
hand, and whispering at every fresh threshold, 
'Muwer's hiding, muwer's hiding;' before he 
mshed, laughing, into the room to search nook and 
comer, each curtain and cupboard in the ridiculous, 
inconsequent way that she, herself, had taught him. 

Gradually, the eager certainty of finding what he 
looked for, had failed the boy, and he had gro'wn 
grave and earnest at his game. The house was \ag 



and the rooms many, he bad looked diligently, hnny- 
ing more and more, out of breatli viQi haate and 
excitement. When all his ardonr and longing 
fitiled to find her, tired oat he hod olimhed up into 
hia father's arms, and cried himself to sleep. 

So tiie ' doctor coming ' meant blaok bits of bis 
bright life to Fra. For though in time he was shown 
the place, — qmte a new place, — that bis mother had 
found in which to hide away from him ; and though 
be often took flowers there, and prattled to his father 
whilst together they arranged the roses upon the 
hiding-place, yet the game was different. The 
biding and the finding was not the same, as when 
she had frolicked out and chased him. Caught him 
in her arms, and kissed him hot and close, for all his 
struggles. 

Poor Fra, he liked that sort of bide-and-aeek the 
best, and so he lay and cried, becoming good as 
gold and saying ' hush ' when there was any noise, 
and asking a hundred q^uestiona about poor Alix in 
a breath. He cheered up over the packing though, 
and tender-hearted Hann^ let him drive bis wheel- 
barrow, filled with his toys, along the lobby, bumpng 
down the stairs, across the hall. The interest of the 
perilscbeered him up. Children's pleasures are &aught 
with trouble to their guides and guardians, Hannah 
never curtailed the little foolish, innocent joys be- 
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caTise her back ached, or her head pained her. Her 
love was of the royal sort, 

* It bleesea thou who give and thoaa who t&ke.' 

Frances looked do^wn upon him from the landing- 
npstaira ; her smile responded to his, but it is only 
the smiles of childhood which are of the pure original 
gemiine stock after all. Yesterday she would hare 
said that nothing should part her from the boy, until 
she put him into his father's arms. Times change, she 
was glad to see him go, he would be in good hands. 

She turned back to the little white bed beside her. 
This was the place where she was wanted now, 

Frances's strong hands were soiled and bruised 
with manual labour, but she laid one tenderly and 
lightiy on Alix's forehead. 

* Is it aohing, Allie ?' 

A little hand, frilled round with lace and delicate 
nainsook, came up and touched Frances's cool face 
gently ; bnt it burnt like a coal of fire. 

'Yes, aching all over,' she said, 'aching eveiy- 
where. Move my pillow, please.' 

Foot little girl. Aohing everywhere, it was much 
as tiie hearer ached. She had never known before 
what trouble meant, never till now. 

All that day Frances devoted herself body and 
mind to Alix ; she did not save herself, there was a 
great deal to be done, and she scrimped none of the 
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woik. No mother's love could have done more for 
the poor little ^I than Frances. 

Elizabeth did not seem capable of concentrating 
her attention upon the nnrsing, she was always bj 
nature and habit a jack-of-all-trades. She was not 
likely to shake herself free of nature or habit then, 
for she was uneasy, preoccupied, and she watched 
Frances surreptitiously ; pointing out her own sus- 
picions by not referring to Mrs. Beaumont, nor asking 
any questions. She was deaf too, but fihe was fond 
of AIJT, Frances would not banish her from the sick- 
room, but she would do the work for both. 

If sin brought such days as this in its train, then 
sin was a very ugly thing. Did the innocent always 
suffer for the guilty ? was there no escape frx)m 
suffering somewhere ? K those people who sinned, 
only knew of the pain. If they could but know. If 
they could but think. 

K sin really meant miseiy, then, perhaps, the 
vicar, who devoted his intelligent mind and his 
energetic fieu^ulties to the rooting out of the seedlings 
of evils, was not wasting his time. 

A telegram had come from John to say that he 
should arrive by the six o'clock train ; so Frances 
changed her dress and went in the brougham to the 
station to meet him. The strain she had put on her 
physical strength had told on her, her knees shook, 
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her lips were stiff. They had reached the station 
before she was oahn, before she was ready. 

She sat in the carriage waiting, the train had 
thundered in two minutes ago. Her face told part 
of her tale, and struck a cold fear into the traveller'a 
heart when he saw her. 

John had no belief in feminine wisdom. Any nn- 
easiness that he had felt when he received Frances's 
snmmons, he had quelled; or at any rate he had en- 
deavoured to quell, by patting it and its neceeaily 
down to feminine nerves, feminine wit, feminine 



His journey had been inconvenient, harried ; if he 
had worried at all, the worry had not saddened, it 
had vexed and annoyed him. He chose to believe it 
unnecessary. 

Some men seem to possess a feminine streak in 
their natures, which make the sex fairly oota- 
prehenaUe to them. John was manly through and 
through. Straight, fearless, honest, selfish ; with a 
firm conviction of man's physical, intelleotoal, ay, 
and of his moral superiority. 

John had married a beauty, — ^because he liked the 
best of everything, and he had married so amiable a 
woman, that he had not been made to understand that 
she was not ' happy in her lot.' He did not look too 
close ; people saw flaws when they looked too close. 
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and he mistook her amiability for contentment 

He liked the best of everything, he wanted a cleyer 
wife ; Isabel was eminently frivolous, and she wonid 
not work what brain she had. 

It never struck him that a frivolous woman suffers, 
when she is transformed into a domestioity, which is 
dulL It had never struck him, that if frivolity had 
attracted him, before the ^ picturesque gateway to the 
commonplace estate ' was passed, it would not con- 
tinue to attr€U)t him later. 

He had counted no costs. He did not understand 
that she could have her own individual tastes, that 
accessories, which he considered paltry and trivial, 
were necessary to her happiness ; he did not xmder- 
stand that she worked her brain to her own satis- 
faction. 

He had never gathered that Britannias, as well as 
Britains, prefer freedom. 

He had had a marital way of grumbling at her, 
which he had not thought it necessary to check* He 
loved her too, and fretted at himself for wanting what 
he had not got ; the grumbles were at fate, though 
directed at her. She had not checked him. Check- 
ing was not in her line, and he had no idea what an 
^enating method growling in man, or dog, become& 

Life is not so gay a thing that we can pass the 
growlers by, unheard ; we have, most of us, a crow 




to pluck -vriih. fate, and might give out a ba/ to back 
the growl ; and reach high heaven with nproar. But 
those who have a mind to keep merry strain at no 
gnats, and make no wiy grimace, should the swallow- 
ing of camels be incomhent upon them. 

The merry ones are the plucky ones, after all ; for 
no mortal ever yet forgot that tragedy begins, gnr- 
ronndfl, and ends the path of their liie. The growlers 
and the grumblers are sore let hindrances to the 
strength, and to the fortitude of their neighbours. 

John had strained at the gnats, the little prick 
or sting had teased him sorely. How woold he face 
the blow prepared for him ? 

Tragedy was to come, aa it comes too often, ttn- 
looked for, unprepared for, uiireckoned with. He 
had no dearth of courage, no lack of self-control 
behind his sharp, nervous maimer. He gave his 
orders about his portmanteau, and got into the 
brougham, remarking upon the drenching downpour 
of thick rain, aa he took the seat beside Frances. The 
carriage drove off, and she had not spoken at all He 
watched her all the time. 

' Tou wanted me ?' his voice was hoarse. ' I am 
here. What is it that you want ?' 

' There is bad news.' 

' From whom ? From Brand ?* 

'No, no ; from — ^home.' 
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* Some one ill 7 
•AlixisilL' 

He drew a quick fidgh. 

* What is the matter ?' 
< Soarlet fever/ 

* Isabel has not had scarlet fever/ 

Frances for the first time lifted her haggard eyes 
to his. 

* There is bad news,* she said again. * It \a not 
Alix, she is— only — ilL* 

He was watching the unsteady muscles twitching 
about her white lips, with a faint coldsickness which 
he could not master. 

' Isabel, poor Isabel.' 

* Frances, don't. Yon torture me.' 

' I must — ^torture you,' she was working her hands 
together, and wringing them. 

' She is dead. That is what you have come to 
tell me ?' 

' Yes — she is dead, it is like death, but worse than 
death. Oh, God. I don't know how to tell you? 
Don't you know ? I said the news was bad. Don't 
you understand ?' 

His livid face belied his words. 

* I don't xmderstand.' 

* She has gone.' 

* Gone where ?' 
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'She has left — joxL LeftAliz. Left as all. Gone.* 

* I don't believe it. How dare yoa tell me such a 
lie as this? ITnless I hear it from her lips, by God, I 
won't believe it' 

She had got the letter in her hand, ahe had taken 
it away from the bureau, and had brought it to give 
to him i and now she gave it. His palsied hands 
betrayed him, the paper shook, he broke the seal and 
read. 

He sat qoite still, the slence was broken by the 
fall of Ids quick, hard breath. He became conacioos 
himself of the laboured respiration, strove against, 
and hashed it. 

Neither of them spoke. What could she say of 
such a visitation ? It was not of God, bat of man. 
No one oould help bka. He had to face his lot alone, 
as he must go alone to face Hiat second death ; kind 
death, which sympathy, and tenderness, and love 
surround. There was no snoh alleviation in this grim 
death that came to he in his bosom ; none at all. 

John met the blow that had come upon him like a 
brave man. He did not bow his head, he held it up. 
He did not revile ; he caught his tongue behind bis 
teeth and held it in a vice, even when, through his 
stanned lo'ain, he drew in the full import of the evil 
which had befallen him. 

And the evil was done by her, whom he had choaen 
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out of the whole world to be flesh of his flesh, heart 
of his heart, to love and to cherish till death did them 
part The words of the marriage servioe flowed into 
his mind, he had hardly thought of them since his 
gala wedding-day. 

* With my body I thee worship; he had sworn it 
And the worship had— cooled : and the cherishing — 
what of that? 

He wanted the best of everything, and he had 
meant to give the best If he had blinded himself 
before, he saw now. On himself he poured contempt, 
malice, even a dull sort of fury ; but still he held up 
his head. 

These were her words,— words of the wife whom 
he had chosen, — ^to whom he had meant to be an 
exemplary husband, at the head of a model house- 
hold ; — and they were the last words she w^uld ever 
say to him. 

* You are coming,' she wrote, * and I cannot meet 
you. I can never see you again, Eddie loves me 
more than you do. You never understood. He 
wants me, and you don't care. Be gentle to Aliz. I 
a m ■ ' 

She broke off in her sentence, and did not sign her 
name. 

His gentle, smiling, amiable wife. She had felled 
him, in her pretty writing, to the groxmd; as a 
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batcher fells an ox. She had never epokea a rough 
word to hhn in her life, and yet she had not shrank 
from this ; not — ^aot for her child's sake. How cruel 
she most be. 

Frances crooohed back in the carriage, waiting for, 
bat shrinldng from the qaeetions which must come. 
There was no oath, no storm ; nothing bnt words 
that oame like knives, which cat the hearer as they 
cat the speaker. 

' This note was written yesterday. Bead it' 

She did so. 

*Had anyone — Bnspioion?* 

* I had none.' 

' And yoa were with her here ?* 

'Yes.* 

' And yoa knew nothing ?' 

* Kg, I might have known, bat did not' 

* Ton might have known, bat did not ? What do 
yoa mean ?' 

* She was nnstrong, John, she talked strangely. 
Now that I look back, I onderstand. But I was self- 
absorbed, foil of my own affaire. I hardly listened.' 

' How was it ? When was it ?' 

'She went yesterday. We thought yon would 
uome. The man was near us, here in Devonshire.' 

John's large, white, right hand closed soddenly 
like a vice ; again Franoea heard him breathe. Slowly 
z2 
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the hand relaxed and silence came. Then he spoke, 
and his voice broke. 

* I thought,' he said, * that she was happy. I — I,' 
suddenly he bowed his head and wept, — ^beating his 
hands together. Then Frances tried to comfort 
him. 

* Don't, John, dear John, don't, don't. God forgive 
her.' 

Using the simple words and ample thoughts that 
come to people, who are beside themselves with 
anguish. 

The carriage turning into the Wayfield gates com- 
posed him instantly, he was rigid again and cahn 
when they alighted. 

Jane was waiting in the hall with a telegram. She 
was grave and important, the servants'-haU knew 
all their betters knew, — and even more than that, — by 
this time. John felt her scrutimse him curiously ; 
there were few people but Frances to say, ' Poor John, 
dear John,' from their soul, slq she had said it. 

The telegram was from Plymouth, and ran as 
follows : 

* Have followed them to Pit/mouth. She has been taken 
ill. I am remaining. Too late to catch post. Will wire 
again early to-morrow. — HardacreJ 

For nearly an hour the cousins were together, most 
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of that time was spent in thought, but now and again 
thej ^oke to each other. 

Ho asked her quick questions, which she answered 
slowly, no pain conid be saved him now : it was his 
right to know what she knew. In deadly silence, he 
heard all that she had to tell him of Isabel's words, 
of her looks ; and of Mr. Hardacre's part in their 
calamity. 

John had the telegram in his hand, he read tmd 
reread it, repeating the word ' ill,' ' ill,' as tiiongh 
the heart of the situation lay in the syllable. 

Jane broke at last into that terrible interview, and 
ended it. Her alert, inqnisitive face irritated her mis- 
tress, as a fly bozzing about a dying person irritates 
the bystanders. The love of ' news ' is sworn enemy 
to all that is highest in her sex. 

' If yon please, miss. Dr. Pullen has come again, 
and woold like to see you. He is in the dining- 
room.' 

* I will come to him.' 

She got up. John rose too ; he held out the tele- 
gram to her. 

'What does that mean? HI?* he said, 'I oan't 
master my own brain, Frances, I can't think.' 

* Tho " ill " means nothing trivial, John.' 

* I HoppoBe not.' 

' We must wait,' she said sturdily, nerved by tlie 
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Ujtt^ her si:. J:]i=. She shall mis — nothing, she shall 
war** — lio one- Sbe sLaH be mine — my own. Yon can 
trnflt her to me — the sweet Kttle girL* 

A few minntes later Frances was greeting the 
doctor in a cool, clear voice, raised pleasantly; the 
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firankest woman in the world can act like an artist 
in an emergency. 

She kept np appearances royally. 

Elizabeth had had a hard day, Frances told her, 
and she was nothing loth to go to bed; while for the 
second night the yonng lady kept a watch, banishing 
sleep. 

Alix was light-headed, her restlessness had in- 
creased. Frances had a terrible night of it, sooth- 
ing the poor child's terrors, rocking her in her arms. 
Never a moment's qniet for either of the twain, body 
nor mind ; and all Frances could do seemed to avail 
nothing. 

She was not the only hnman watcher that night. 
Whenever Mix's wail ceased for a moment, Frances 
conld hear to and fro, to and fro, in the room beyond 
her, a long, heavy tread pacing np and down. The 
footsteps never seemed to cease at alL 

The remembrance of that night may fade as the 
years go by, but it will never die. The great joys 
and the deep woes of onr life are graven with in- 
deHble knife, on those who Uve them through. 

The dawn came, but there was no one nnder that 
low roof to whom the dawn brought relief. The 
light of day was no boon to such evil as had fallen on 
the household at Wayfield. There was no consolation 
in the telegram which came, only fresh peiplezity : 
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* Mr$. Beaumont is alarmingly UL She is alam. WiU 
Mr. Beaumont come ? I will meet him when and where 
lie direete. — Hardaere** 

* Yfill Mr. Beaumont come ?' John's decision had 
to be made immediately, if a morning train was to be 
caught. Frances had come down into the garden 
to meet him ; they paced to and fro on the dewy 
grass, with the sunshine streaming upon them. 

*Yes, go/ she was saying, *go. Do what yon 
think — aright. Not what is wisest : not what is con- 
ventional : not what yonr pride suggests. Do what 
yon would like to have done if she were — dead ; do 
what you will like to have done when you are — dy- 
ing ; when everything, except just the end, fades. 
I can't advise you, John, I can't quite — ^understand, 
but I think— I think ' 

His eyes were downcast. 

< Anything is better than waiting here, that I can't 
stand ; here in the,' he made a passionate gesture of 
dislike to the beauly of the smiling hills and verdant 
valley, to the sunshine and the songs of birds, 

' country, where * he broke off. * I will go. I 

will see Hardacre. I can trust myself that far.' 

* She is very ill,' Frances put in. The poor man 
epoke roughly. 

* Yes, yes, I know. Frances, you hear how ill she 
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is. Shell want a woman. Cant yon oomeT' 
It was Frances's turn to think now. Womanlike 
she jomped to the conclusion, not weighing the 
question, but, with a swift impolse, answering it. 

' No, John, no. I won't leave Allie. Poor Allie, 
ahe is no better, no better at alL Yon can't tell, for 
yon haven't seen her. Her throat ia aore, and ahe is 
restless, inoessantly restless, thongh she's tired ont. 
I can't give her up to anyone. Alix has no one 
now. Don't you know, John, " love is justified of 
love." If Alix were my very own, I might leave 
her ; it would be different Bat she is not my very 
own, so I will stay and nurse her.' 

80 Frances stayed, and he said no more ; before 
the snn had dnmk the dew off the budding flowers 
he had left Wayfield. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Death, thoa art the cooling night, 
Life, thou art the snltry daj. 



Mil Habdaobb wrote long, full letters, he told 
Franoes all he had to tell ; there was nothing but 
those letters, Dr. Pullen's visits, and her own daily 
walks in the fresh air to break up the long sad hours, 
which she spent with poor UtUe Alix in the sick- 
room. She wanted the letters, and yet the knowledge 
they contained was no comfort, it only brought a 
fresh aspect of the tragedy to her, darkening what 
was already black enougL 

« May 6th. 

* My dear Miss Blak e , (the Vicar wrote,) 

* I will try to tell you what has happened 
since I saw you last as exactly as possible, that you 
may know what I know, so that words between 
us when we meet will not be wanted. It is 
best to write accurately, what it is hard to speak. 
I have had no difficulty in finding them; they 
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went to Plymouth. I followed them to the hotel 
where they had gone. I saw him in the lobby when 
I came. He was not alone, he passed me, he was 
talking to a man with whom he walked. I waited 
on the chance of his return ; in au hom^a time he 
came back alone, and I met him face to face. He 
knew me at once. His face was haggard, lined, 
strained. I spoke to him, he Eolenced me with 
a gesture. I saw that he was in some great 
tronble. 

* " She is ill," he said ; he conld hardly control his 
Toice. " If— if your coat means anything, help me." 
He had got hold of my arm. " I fetched a doctor here 
an hour, ago ; he has this moment left her. She is 
very ill, she is prostrate. It is fever, scarlet fever, 
and she must go ; she can't stay here ; fhey won't 
keep her." 

( He had drawn me off into the corridor ; bis f»cd 
worked, his agitation was terrible. 

* " Tell me what I can do ?" I said. " I am here to 
help yon." 

'"She doesn't know me. — Oh, God, she doesn't 
know me." 

* " She is very iU," I repeated his words, " what are 
we to do for her ? There is no time now for— for this. 
We most think and act. What does the doctor say?" 
He controlled himself. 
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( << The doctor is sending in a nurse at once," he saidi 
^^ she must be moved from the hotel, she mnst be taken 
to the fever hospital He has gone there to get a 
private room, to make every arrangement. He 'will 
send the nnrse and ambulance as soon as possible. 
He — ^he told me straight that he thinks badly of her. 
She — she kept np till the last : her throat and head 
were hurting her, I know, all yesterday. It was at 
breakfast that she fainted — ^I conldn't get her round ; 
I rang, and the women came and she ronsed up. 
But she's not herself-— she doesn't know me. She's 
been asking for her Uttle girL" His lips were strained 
so that they showed his teeth ; he was trembling like 
a child. *' I am off my head ; I can't think. But, 
you ; — she talked to me of you, can't you think of 
something that I can do for her ?" 

' " You must go." 

* " I ? Go ? — ^Tou are mad. Leave her like this ?" 

* " You asked, ' Can you think of something that I 
can do for her?* and I say, yes, I can think. You 
must go." 

* He set his teeth, and looked me in the face. 

* " She is even now asking for the child." I went on, 
** she does not know you. You must leave her. It is 
the only thing that you, yourself, can do for her. 
Leave her what women prize when they are sane ; 
leave her her fame. Leave her her Ufe, if God will 
give it her. You don't believe in God ; men who do as 
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yon have done haTe uo faith to help tJliem ; — I Tinder- 
Btaud. Bnt, I Bay, leave her her life, and go — go. I 
am here, and I will take yoTir charge npon my shoul- 
ders. All that man can do, I will do." 

' " Desert her ? Leave her ?" he cried, " I woxild lie 
across her threshold, like a dog till I died — ^too." 

' " Ton love this woman," I said, " but I tell you that 
God loves her best. Ton would rob her of home, 
and fame, aud of her child. What would you give 
her instead of such good g^f^? Can yon depend 
npon yourself? Can you swear that as the levelling 
years go slowly by, and pasmon sobers, that yon are 
such a steadfast loyal man aa would never fail her ? 
Never fail her of love, of yoor whole love, of your 
whole passion, of your whole devotion, of your whole 
reverence, of your whole life ? She'd want them all, 
fiill measnre of them all, to keep the stain from cor- 
roding to her heart, and feeding there until the heart 
was dead. Snch a responsibility was yonrs — and you 
are young for it, — ^but God has taken her from you. 
This fever was npon her yesterday, yesterday when 
you tempted her. We cannot tell, bnt, before heaven, 
I believe that had she been herself, even then, at the 
last, she would have turned frx>m snch a fatal step. 
She is pliable, gentle, no donbt she loves yon welL 
But she is not a woman fitted for the shame that 
you would bring upon her." 

* He has not a strong face, he is no more strong 
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for evil than for good, and he shrank from mj wotdi^ 
wavering. 

^ *< You mnst go," I nrged again. ^ Before the nturee 
oomes, yon must be gone. I shall do all that can be 
done. I will act from hour to honr as I think right" 

* I said but little more, and he agreed to go. Not 
£gu: from her, but somewhere out of sight, whither I 
myself would go to him from time to time, and bdng 
him word of the drama enacted behind the walls. 

* We went up together to the room where she lay. 

* A woman was standing beside her; he sent her 
away. I was glad he did so, for his face spoke plainly 
of his remorse, and sin, and despair. 

* She did not know him ; her eyes were open ; she 
twisted her head from side to side incessantly, and 
muttered to herself. Her face was flushed from brow 
to chin, her hair hung over her forehead. She 
said '* hush, hush," gathering her brows together, as 
though noise hurt her, if the slightest sound broke the 
silence. 

* He waited, watching every breath she took. 
•"Isabel, Isabel" 

* His voice sent tears welling up to my eyes, but she 
only whispered, " Hush, hush, hush," and begam to 
mutter louder, wringing her hands. It was very pain- 
ful to see her, and presently he went ; he had kissed 
the hem of her skirt repeatedly, speechlessly, noise- 
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lessly. I think I shall remember his fsoe as it was then 
for evermore. 

' The doctor came himself to 8iq>erintend her re- 
moval to the Fever Hospital ; he ia a quiet, oapaUe 
man, he made no esqniiies, except in ooQneotio& 
with her illness. An hom- ago she was taken to the 
private room, which he had procm^d for her ; every- 
thing that can be done for her ia being done hj the 
dootois, and the norsea. 

* I am writing this in the matron's room, awaiting 
your ootiffln. She ia very ilL 

'Here I broke off, the doctor called me: she is 
worse. He aaked whether there is anyone for iriiom I 
wish to aeud. I waited for her hnaband. He oame not 
long ago. He is calm, collected, behaving bravely: 
while I write he is standing near the door listening. 
I overheard the doctor speaking to him. Beamnont 
was oold in manner, and the other man spoke bltmtly ; 
thinking, perhapa, that he did not understand, nor 
reaHae, her peril. 

* " la ehe very ill ?** he had asked. 

* " Her condition ia most critical. She has had fever, 
a maUgaant, virulent form of scarlet fever on her for 
daya. She is knocked down, the prostration is ez- 
oesfflve. I think, if yon have any relative for whom 
yon may wiah to send, yoa ahoold do so." 

' " Is there no hope ?" 
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* She has done him a deadly wrong for whioh, in 
mortal eyes, neither life nor death can atone. 

« « While there is life there is hope." 

* The doctor took refuge in a forlorn formula. 

* <* Do not deceiye me. Is she dying ?" 

* *^ She is in extreme danger.** 
***Is she dying?** 

« ** I fear— -the worsts I fear she is dying.** 

' The doctor looked on the ground, that odd set look 
upon his fEtce, which onlookers assume at the mghtof 
emotion which they are debarred from sharing. Your 
couon had turned right away. 

' " How long will she live ?** 

* " She may live twenly-four hours." 

• « My God." 

* When he moved he went over to the writing-table, 
and wrote a couple of telegrams. It seemed to me 
an hour before I heard the scratching of the pen. 

* The doctor was fidgetting at the door. 

* " Are you coming up ?" he asked, " there can be no 
objection to your coming now.** 

' « Would it be— wise ?" 

* " If you fear infection," he spoke sharply, frown- 
ing,« it would be unwise." 

* " I fear nothing." 

* *' Your presence will not affect the patient. She v 
lethargic : it is difficult to rouse her." 
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* There was for tlie second time a sotind which 
betrayed that Beaumont was not steal ; the doctor 
softened. 

* " She may regain consciousness. If she does, it 
woold be better that she ahoold recognise yon. We 
are all strangers to her." 

' He walked away with the doctor, and I — I went to 
send off the telegrams, and to — God forgive me if 
I have done wrong — speak to the sool-strickea 
watoher who is pacing the night away, in the rain and 
darkness without We pray for all sorts and ooudi- 
tioQS of men. Pray for him, he needs it. I think ho has 
never known a trouble till to-night ; he thought him- 
self as iar &om suffering, as she, in her vigour and 
beauty, &om death. 

* In the midst of this great sorrow and desperate 
iUnese I feel bewildered, and can hardly put things 
down plainly for you, that yon may understand. I 
must take this to the post, so that you shall not have 
suspense to add to your trouble. 

* Toms ever faithfhlly, 

' William H. Kabdacre.' 

■ Uft7 Sth. 

* Ut deab Miss 'Bl&sz, 

' Again it is evening, and I have had no 
leionre in which to write to yon till now ; and the 
poet goes before I shall be able to finish all I want 
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to tell yoiL I have been with her repeatedly, I 
was summoned for the first time this morning, Beau- 
mont fetched me him8el£ They can hardly get him 
to leave her now. She does not know him, she 
knows no one. She is altered beyond recognition. 
She took no notice of me; we were alone, the 
doctor and nnrse had left us for the time, and Beau- 
mont stood looking down at her. She was fingering 
the ooverlet with her hands. I remember watching 
them as her rings flashed over her embroidery ; they 
were busy qnick fingers. He watched them ; he was 
wan and stem. Her hands were beantifal, nndis- 
figured. Suddenly he broke through my prayer, and 
caught them both in his ; kneeling down and putting 
them upon his bowed head. 

* The thought of death had wiped all bitterness 
from him. 






soon or late, 

Wronged and wrongdoer, each with meekened face, 
And cold hands folded over a still heart, 
Pass the dark threshold of one common graTo, 
Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart.' 

* " Isabel," his voice might have roused the dead, it 
was so fall of suffering life, ^* I am the one to ask 
forgiveness. This man here speaks of being forgiven, 
he speaks to me, — ^to me, do you hear him ? — I did 
not know it, and you would not teU me. It was I 
who failed. Do you hear? Try and hear. Try 



and underBtaud. If I had nnderstood, if I had only 
understood. Ton should not have forgotten my love, I 
would have sheltered 70a from all temptation. I am 
the one to be forgiven, yoa have forgotten my love. 
Isabel, Isabel, listen, think of Alis. Yon loved yoxa 
UtUe girl, — ^yonr pretty baby. For her sake, Isabel, 
forgive me." 

' It is beyond my power to tell yon how he pleaded 
-with her. From how generous a nature his piteous 
words were formed. But she lay plucking at the 
clothes as soon as he loosed her poor hands, and 
stared away past us at vacancy. She panted all the 
while for breath. He could not break through the 
clouds of fever, and reach her brain. She did not 
answer him, though in some strange way his voice 
disturbed her, and she began to whisper, in a hoarse 
faint voice of water, water ; — thinking no donbt of 
the wild liver Sylve in our valley. 

' " I want water. The cool, deep water. I hear 
It splashing on the big green stones. I want water. 
No, no," he thought she asked to drink, " not that. 
Deep water, Eddie, by the woods. No, I won't see 
it, I can't see it, never again. Did you hear 
what he said ? Don't, don't^ I like the water, it's 
so lonely. I want the water, the water on my head. 
It is hot^ it hurts me ; bring me the water for the 
pain, it washes away." 

t2 



*Wq were not left alone inth ber for long. Soon 
the doctors and nnraes came back to the room, they 
were still fighting oil the; knew for her waning life, 
fighting a forlorn hope doggedly, as a losing side 
flhonid fight; giving np no chance at all, contending 
bravely. 

* He stayed on at her side, and I came here to write 
to you. The minntea are long, and yet the honrs 
msh by. Her mother and the sisters, to whom he 
telegraphed yesterday, have not come. They are 
not coming. 

' "They are people," he swd, "who catch at any 
straw rather than face trouble. They were broQght 
np to it. Each man for himself. I — I should have 
taken better care of her, thne was no one else to do 
it" 

* It unnerved him to find that they could refuse to 
nnderstand his summons. 

'" Cannot eome, let u$ hnone how ihegoeion. — Lloyd." 

* Her motber telegraphed thus, that was all. 

' I long to be at Sylvester, but while I am of use 
here, I must stay. He never speaks of Alix. Tour 
hands and heart are overfull, I know. 

• Yours ever faithfully, 

■W. H. Hardaqbx.' 
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•MftyTth. 

* We were np all night "witli her. I fancied once 
or twice she seemed to listen. Once or twice I 
thought she said something which I could not hear, 
her voice was choked At dayUght her sufferings 
came to an end. She had known no one at all from 
the beginning. We can hardly grasp what the strain 
for your cousin has been ; he did not break down, 
but an hour ago the doctor found him unconscious 
on the floor of her room. Till now he has neither 
eaten nor drunk, nor sat down. But he is being 
looked after at last, and is asleep upright in a chair 
here in the room with me. I do, I have done what I 
can, and that is nothing, nothing. I am depressed, 
hopeless, my Ufe is fall of useless struggling, the 
weakening struggles of death. Straggles that do 
not free ; impotent struggles. A cold, fainting heart 
such as mine never yet won a great cause, and I 
fail. Pray that my heart may be good, and my 
courage strong. Tou will despise me for my coward- 
ice, but I have been a spectator of such scenes as 
God must pity ; yet there was no outcry, no clam- 
ouring, the very quietness of the despair has eaten 
into my mind, and left a mark there for always. 

' Yours faithfally, 

•W.H.H.' 
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« My dear Frances, 

* Haxdacre has written to yon constantly, 
he says. I am sorry to hear yon have so mnch 
anxiety over Alix. I hope yon will get nnrses to 
relieve yon, and will send for any second doctor for 
whom yon have a fancy. I shall not come to Way- 
field till next week. Her poor mother will be taken 
to London. Yonr letter was a comfort to me ; yon 
who know all, yon only can understand what it 
means. I am not qnite myself yet I cannot write. 

* Tours affectioni^y, 

* John Bkaumont.* 

With this quartette of letters in her pocket, Fran- 
ces kept a cheerful sick-room face going day after 
day, as she fought her imtutored fight with the fever 
in her household; and fought it well, ay, scien- 
tifically too. Alix was very ill. Death was very 
near the house, it seemed to tap at the Wayfield 
window-panes in the night when Frances watched. 
There are epochs in our life when such tapping does 
not scare us ; when we almost smile to hear it ; when 
such a guest would be welcome ; when we are ready 
to greet it as best &iend and comforter. Epochs 
when sin and shame, suff-ering and sorrow he across 
our path; and hope (the last best gift) deserts 
US. 
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Epoohs these of inaction, but Frances had woik to 
do. She had no time to say ^ poor Frances ;' to do her 
justice she was ready to apply that adjective to all 
the world, but never to herself. She had half-a- 
dozen stirring adjectives in personal use, none with 
pity in them. Alix wanted her, no one was ever 
wanted more than by this motherless, sick bairn. 
Action was to be Frances's salvation. She meant to 
be one of the sisterhood whom she had classed to- 
gether, and at whom she had laughed. It did not 
quench her detezminationi because the sisterhood 
had once seemed deplorable. 

She was a woman ' who had had a disappointment, 
and who had taken to good works.* 

These familiar words described her precisely. She 
meant to do the sort of things which their detractors 
call good works — she meant to do these things when 
Alix was better. She meant to help * lame doga over 
stiles* 

Her intention was strong. People would laugh at 
the disappointment, and at the works. Ridicule is 
not stimulating. Frances, though she had lived in 
that streak of society which makes public opinion its 
religion, was not specially aUve to its influence. 
She had been independent, and had gone her own 
way from her school-girl days. 

That something more than a disappointment had 
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fiBdIen trpon her, should not be knoTni. The diaap- 
poinlment would foim food for many a tongae; 
the tongues she knew best wanted plenty of stokmg. 
It was petty, it was paltry to remember ' tongues * 
when she was faoe to faoe with tragedy, Hie incom- 
prehensible bewildering tragedy of the suffering of a 
helpless child. 

Dr. Pnllen went back to his wife one night, wiHi a 
more cheerful face than he had lately brought from 
his evening visits to Wayfield. 

* The child is better,* he said, ^decidedly better. I 
believe she will pull through now. Miss Blake is 
turning out an admirable nurse. Many women of 
her sort are good organisers; she is more than an 
organiser she's an actor, she has energy for both parts, 
she keeps the old nurse about her, but she does all 
the work.' 

* Mr. Hardacre came back from the funeral last 
night,' said Mrs. Pullen, suggestively. She was not 
a gossip, she assured herself; but to live in a vil- 
lage, and not to hear what people were saying 
was impossible. *The poor thing was buried in 
London*' 

* Beally,' the doctor said, growing dense and dull 
as he was wont to be when his wife waxed curiou& 

* Have you seen the widower's little boy ?* 

* Yes, wading up the gutter outside the post-office. 
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as rosy as an apple ; the yioar and the nurse looking 
on hopelessly/ 

*He was as white as paper when he came. What 
wonderfdl care Miss Blake has taken of him.' 

* Wonderfdl,' drily, * when I think of that ducking 
the young shaver got on the day he came down, I 
marvel at it.* 

* I don't know what you mean ? Ton are laughing 
at me.' 

* No, I am not laughing, there hasn't been much to 
laugh at down here just lately.' 

* People say ' 

*My dear, I only care what they do; nota fig what 
they say.' 

* You are out of humour. I believe some fresh case 
of scarlet fever has broken out.' 

* There has been no case except this single one at 
Wayfield, I don't fancy it will spread. Every pre- 
caution has been taken, and the longer I live the 
more sure I am that the family of caution and pre- 
caution, are the most usefal known factors by which 
to govern a successful existence.' 

* Have you heard any particulars ?' 

•None, I have seen particulars. I have seen my 
thermometer, and I have seen tears of relief in "Miss 
Blake's eyes; particulars of that sort are worth 
seeing.' 
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* You are pedantic,* she said. 

She had shed gentdne tears oyer the Wayfield 
tragedy, but that emotion did not prevent her wishr 
ing to sift, and strain, and poke, and preach amongst 
its ashes. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



' Had the world nothing she might lire to eare for f 
No seoond self to say her OTening prayer for ?' 

Dr. Pullen was right, there were to be no more 
cases of scarlet fever in Sylvester, and his little 
patient, after a longer, tongher fight than he had 
altogether anticipated, did finally pull through her 
fever, and regain a considerable portion of her 
strength. 

Her convalescence was a weary business, but 
Frances did not tire of it; she lavished such little 
cares and small attentions upon Aliz as a mother- 
less child is not apt to find strewn upon her way. 
Ever since that bright May-day, far back in the spring, 
Alix had been in Frances's charge, — and now it was 
September. 

Frances was still in rough water. Australian affairs 
were not satisfactory. She knew all particulars 
about her bank shares now. They were mere waste 
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paper. In one case being even worse than useless, 
for she had calls to pay upon them ; heavy calls which 
she tried to forget in the day-time, but of which she 
dreamed at nights. 

She had lost half her income, and it was not unr 
likely that she would lose more than that. 

Wayfield must be let ; it was in the agents' hands. 
The servants had notice to quit 

* The doTil WEB iU, the devil a monk would be, 
The deyil was well, the deTll a monk was heT 

Months ago in Frances's mental illness she had 
declared that she meant to make the best of her life. 
She had put her case ludicrously. 

She would be one of those women who, having 
had a ' disappointment^ take to * good works.* Unat- 
tractively she had stated the case, and yet it worked 
out attractively enough. She put a good face on 
her personal troubles, she never bemoaned herself. 
Losing her money and leaving her home were fairly 
stiff trials to her just now ; but no one would have 
guessed that the change of circumstances was more 
than an interesting alteration of environment, to 
which it was easy to adapt herself. She did not 

mean to depress anyone. 

The devil was fairly well, and he still held to his 
resolutions. 
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Yet, with a habit engendered by the recent tide of 
trouble, she sat down to read a thick letter from 
George Brand in Melbourne, wondering what freah 
oatastrophe it wonid disclose to her. Letters came 
every week, and they were never reassuring ; her 
heart was no longer buoyant, it beat no whit the 
£uter as she opened the envelope. 

^Deab Frances, (he wrote,) 

* I have been here four mpnths, and I see 
no immediate prospect of my return. In fact, I be- 
lieve it imperative that I should wait and see our 
congested, bungled, muddled affairs through this 
onsLsu I can't give you hopefal news. Things are 
said to be at their worst, but I doubt it : working 
xxp to the worst is not often a rapid process. How- 
ever, time will show. With your authority I sold 
out those Marten shares, thereby securing you a 
thousand pounds, instead of a deficit of fifteen 
hundred. 

* You give me a faU and charming report of Fia, I 
fed that, kind as it is of you to look afiier him, yetwith 
all Hiese worries on your shoulders, you should be r^ 
lieved, if possible, of any extra responsibihty. Poor 
John writes word that Alix is permanently with you ; 
88 yet surely there is no necessity for your setting up 
a kindergarten I That sounds philanthropic ; it is not 
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flo ; it is purely selfish. I miss the boy more than I 
can say. My stay here may be indefinitely prolonged. 
The long and short of Hie whole thing is^ I can*t 
get on without him, and I want him here. The voy- 
age would do him good: the climate is first-rate. I 
have written by this mail to John, asking him to 
make all arrangements for his journey ; and, aU being 
well, to ship him off in the Cambria on Hie 20th of 
September. Hannah will take the order calmly, I 
know ; I don't befieve she'd leave Hie boy, if he went 
to the mountains of Hie moon. 

* Does this take your breath away? I have only 
just made up my mind that come he must ; and, now 
that is done, there need be no delay. I am a&aid 
you will have a lot of bother with outfit. John is 
sending you a cheque to cover all expenses. Many 
thanks for having him ; perhaps, I don't quite com- 
prehend how good it was of you ! You see, Fm by 
way of thinking it a privilege to get hold of the 
youngster I You must, I fear, have had many an 
anxiety on his account The idea of scarlet-fever, 
though all risk is over, keeps me rather fidgetty ; I 
am so many long leagues away from the only little 
scrap of humanity I own. 

* If I had foreseen how long a business this woxdd 
Jbave been, of course I should have taken him out 
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with me. Will you wire me word when he 
starts ? Also let me know what yon think of John 
when yon see him. 

* Yonrs gratefully and sincerely, 

< Georqe Brand.' 

All the while Frances read this letter she conld 
hear the children's voices in the garden, and the 
sonnd was pleasant in her ears. 

She sat still fingering her letter and thinking over 
her tidings. She was seated on the windowHseat in 
her drawing-room, and she looked out at the western 
hills, where she had watched so many a sunset 
through spring and summer, autumn and winter; she 
liked to watch the western sky brighten at the sunset. 

For a while her mind turned to Isabel ; she, too, 
had watched the western hills, she had seen how the 
glorious sun sank there in the west, and how the 
darkness spread down across the land. 

Frances's mood was playing traitor with her cour- 
age, she did not like her letter. George's arrange- 
ment was wise enough, he had every right to make 
it ; if personally she was pained, she ought to have 
got used to being hurt by this time ; she had quite 
got rid of the habit of dwelling over-much upon her 
scars. But that little joke about the kindergarten 
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did out a little, and, as she thought about it, the 
thought twisted the joke sharply in the wound. If 
he cared at all, he could not have made it But 
then he never had cared at aU. She knew what 
love was. Love that was eager and yet patient 
Love that could not wound ; that did not know of 
self; that lived iu her life; suffered when she was 
sad ; was gay if she smiled. And she had persuaded 
herself that George had loved hen Ah, the kinder- 
garten joke stung, he should not have made it ; for 
the first time in all these many months the king had 
erred. 

How life changed. How she had IcHiged to have 
this boy of George's in her charge, and her desire 
had been brought about; she had had him here, 
under her own roof, here in her care. 

Then trouble had come, in her days and nights of 
watching, in the anguish which had overshadowed 
her house, the boy had been no happiness to her ; he 
had been an extra care, an additional anxiety. Some 
one over whose welfare she had worried, when leisure 
from active sorrow gave her time to worry. 

How life changed. Did a woman's heart's desire 
often turn out a failure, when the desire was granted ? 
She had, herself, intended to be happy, she had in- 
tended to get such things as she wanted, and to be 
happy, truly happy. 
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Happiness and truih. Words for the gods, and yet 
bandied lightly by mortal tongues. True happiness 
she had wanted* What is happiness? What is 
truth? 

Truth? There are those who search for truth, search 
somewhere far off in the clouds, they search a life- 
time through ; truth is no will o' the wisp dancing 
out in the moon-light on the moors. 

Truth is close home, about feet and hands, and 
eyes, here in the daily life. 

* Stitch a seam true, sweep a floor true, speak a word 
true.' There is truth in all things ; and where all 
is true, there will happiness be true, should we force 
it to come our way and dwell with us. 

Happiness is not to-morrow, nor was it yesterday ; 
it is to-day, if it be at alL It goes about our path, 
and we may gather it from the smiles of those we love, 
from love itself; — ^firom the power to love — ^with its 
finits of joy and peace. 

Presentiy Frances rose, taking her letter m her 
hand, she went through the conservatory out upon 
the lawn. There was an autumn air of desolation 
about the flower-beds, the garden was no longer 
spick and span ; her orderly eyes must blind them- 
selves to defects, with nothing but an empty pocket 
at their back, to carry out their desires. 

The children did not mind blemishes, they werf^ 

z 
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playing at ^ork on the gravel path, Fra was pntting 
stones into his wheel-barrow, and Alix was gathering 
the fallen leaves into crackling heaps. Frances went 
over the grass to the little gfirl, lifted her wide-brim- 
med hat and looked at her delicate face. As the twig 
is bent the tree grows. Alix began to brush adhecdve 
leaves off her black frock, and to smooth her flaxen 
hair which was beginning to grow again now, and to 
cnrl and wave on the nape of her neck. She thought 
if grown-up people looked hard at her, that something 
to do with fig-leaves was wrong. Frances took her 
little fragile hand in hers, she did not even see the 
caked mud about it. 

* Fra,' she said, ' I've news for you.' 

He came rushing, a frisky, rosy, boisterous boy, to 
hear it. News meant something good to hec^r, of 
course. 

* A letter from your father, Fra.' 

* Is Dad coming back again ? I want to show him 
my wheel-barrow. I never had no real wheel-barrow 
in London.' 

* No, he's not coming back, not for a long while 
yet, but he can't do without you, Fra. You are going 
in a ship, across the sea, to live with father.' 

The small boy fled back to his barrow, and then be- 
gan to run, wheeling it before him, towards the house. 

* Hannah will put on my velly warm coater,' he 
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called back, his face was radiant, * must make haste, 
or the puff train will be gone.' 

The loyalty of the UtUe son was as it should be, 
but both Ah'x, and Alix's big comrade, were some- 
what hurt in then* feeHngs at his action. 

Alix cried over the parting when it really came, — 
€tnd attested to the depth of her feelings by getting 
ill with fretting, when she lost her play-fellow. 

John met the travellers in London, and saw them 
off on the Cambria ; going down himself the following 
day to Sylvester to see Frances. He wanted to dis- 
cuss his daughter's future with Miss Blake; who, 
possession being nine points of the law, had hitherto 
refused to part with Alix. 

Frances was very gentle with John, she could not 
bear his new manner, it had lost its haste and its deci- 
sion, and was a little constrained, a little difficult. 
Speaking of 

* The reed that grows ne^er more again 
As a reed, with the reeds, in the river.' 

She had suggestions to make, and he listened, his 
eyes upon the ground, as she made them. 

* My dear Frances, it is very kind of you to have 
thought of it,' he said, when she paused : * but the 
child is mine, and therefore it is my duty to take the 
responsibiUty and trouble of her education*' 

* If it is only your dutyy John,' Frances did not speak 

z2 
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meekly, in her rSle of difiappointed woman falling 
back on good works ; she spoke vehementlj in a not 
entirely steady voice, * it is my pleasure, my delight, 
my great joy.' Had she not seen, with an almost 
maternal acuteness of vision, that John's feelings 
towards his little daughter were mixed, that he 
watched her critically, that he was on the look-out 
for inherited failings in her, that he had no passionate 
tender pity for his more than motherless child ? * Con- 
stance has decided that they will live altogether in 
London. She has lost considerably as I have in these 
horrible smashes, and she cannot afford the luxury of 
town and country, — ^the piebald life. Wayfield is our 
joint property, and we are going to sell. Tve had a 
capital offer. Meanwhile, I shall furnish a cottage 
it's a real, genuine cottage, not a gabled villa, John, 
and make my permanent home in it.' 

* Where is this cottage ?' 

* A stone's throw beyond the village ; it is a dry, 
well-built, little place, with a garden in front and a 
wash-house behind ; room within for Alix and me, 
and for a maid to look after us. Elizabeth we must 
dispense with, I believe I have found her an easy 
place with an old lady in Exeter. Dr. Pullen has 
done wonders for her deafiiess, but he says she must 
have only light work; the nursing knocked her 
up.' 
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Frances had developed the gracious knack of put- 
ting things comfortably for people. The dry cottage 
and the garden, — no gabled villa as she magnificently 
allowed, — sounded picturesque and homelike ; she 
ignored the discomforts ; if she, physically, shrank 
from all the alterations, the privations which such 
changes meant to her comfort-loving nature, she did 
not betray herself by her words or her manner. There 
was only one person on earth who looked beneath the 
surface, and that person was not her cousin John. His 
face brightened over the hearing of her plans. 

* Leave Alix to me,' she went on, cheerily. * She is 
not strong enough to go back to London, the air 
would poison her, as it does so many children. Here 
she lives out of doors, and though she is as fragile as 
a wood anemone, I think she's getting stronger. You 
fass, I see, about her education: it shan't be neg- 
lected. I know my a b c' 

*0f course she must have a governess, Frances. 
The g^ of teaching ' 

* Pshaw I' she interrupted. * The gSne of idleness is 
the only unbearable, acute form oigine. I don't know 
where I could tuck a governess away in the little 
cottage. You must take my word for it, AKx shall 
cultivate her faculties. 1 will undertake to see to that.' 

*You undertake more than I can repay you, 
Frances. More than money can ever repay.' 
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•Money/ saying the word rather roughly, * money 
does not bny mnch that is worth having, John ; it 
doesn't buy flesh and blood ; it doesn't buy what Alix 
givesme ; it can't buy anything like that, John. Alix 
comes to me for everything, she follows me about, 
sheisn't happy without me, she wants me perpetually, 
she is happy with me.' 

John got up, he did not quite follow Frances's 
words, he saw that she was working up her emotions, 
her face was twitching, and her frank bright eyes 
were growing dark and passionate. 

* Oh, John,' she said, rising too, and looking him 
straight in the face ; she felt what she was saying too 
much to be self-conscious ; * I don't want to be pig- 
headed. I don't mean to be self-willed. I don't want to 
put my fingers into my neighbours ' pies, but let me 
keep Alix. If you think it right for Alix to be in the 
country where she is happy, where she is loved, 
where she is a delight to a woman who can never 
forgive herself for the past, John, who can never 
atone for the past, let Alix stay. She is like my own, 
and Fm rather lonely, John, I want something of 
my very own. ' 

It was a relief to John's mind that his daughter 
should be in his cousin's custody. All the more so 
because a maternal aunt of Mix's had lately offered, 
for a considerable consideration, to bring her up in 
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the school-room with three little girls of her own. 

John had a horror of roch rearing, he had ahonx>r 
of the mother and the sisters who had shirked the 
May tragedy. He would write and say that his plans 
for Alix were made ; it was convenient as well as 
prudent to fall in with Frances's wishes, and to leave 
the little girl in the home that she, herself^ would 
have chosen. 

So Frances had her way, and th^ child stayed with 
her. John did notwant his daughter; he saw her fairly 
often, he wrote to her regularly, he did his duty so far 
as he could. Taciturn, reticent, he went out again 
amongst the Uttle circle which he called his world, 
and lived such life as was left to him, never escaping 
the shadow which had fallen along his road, though 
he held his head up as though he did not know 'twas 
there. His faith in himself was shaken ; but if he no 
longer wholly liked himself^ his friends liked him the 
better for his lack of self-esteemc 

John had said that money could not repay Frances ; 
nevertheless, the annual hundred pounds which he 
bestowed upon her, was a mighty help in the working 
of the tiny establishment in Butts Cottage. 

It kept the donkey on which Alix rode far and wide 
among the hills; it paid for the cream which she 
drank ; it stoked the glowing winter fires, topped with 
fragrant peat from the moors, over which Miss Blake 
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and Miss Beamnont sat and wanned themselves, when 
dusk came early and the days were cold. 

The financial news from the Antipodes was not 
cheering as time went on; and there were bills, 
many bills for those London gorgeons figleaves, that 
Frances had to pay, so that just at first, for a while, 
it was hard for her to make ends of income meet, 
without tugging economies. 

And for the first winter which they spent together 
Frances took the child to the smmy south, dreading 
the moor mists for her delicate throat. Some old 
Blake pearls found their way into the market; so Miss 
Blake luxuriously went abroad, to the astonishment 
of those friends of hers who had chosen to make, as 
is their pleasure and entertainment, the very worst 
of her sad case. 

She had, as she had anticipated, formed plenteous 
food for ravening tongues. 

* Poor Frances Blake had gone off her head, more 
or less, about Mr. Brand. He had had to fly to the 
Antipodes to avoid her.' 

* The bank collapse in Australia had ruined her.' 
No one was called to draw upon their infinitesimally 
minute store of pity, because Frances's misfortune 
was her fault. * She had spent the enormous interest, 
which she had received for many years, and now she 
feigned surprise at losing her capital.' 
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People who do not give help, never give pity. 
The twain are of one flesh. 

* Frances Blake had taken a cottage, a waggoner's 
cottage, and poor Isabel Beamnont's little girl was 
living with her. Hush, Hush I no, there was no need 
to hush; everyone knew it, nou;. He — ^not the husband 
— ^had been iU, or drunk, or something irresponsible, 
and had told some one. Some one who had told his 
wife, in confidence ; — ^in confidence, of course. It was 
all in confidence.' 

In Sylvester the May story took a gentler turn. 
Village tongues are no kinder than their kinsfolk in 
the cities, but Alix was not stared at curiously, nor 
discussed harshly, nor watched inquisitively; she 
was looked at softly, with pity. 

' It was the fever, only the fever ; the sweet lady 
had lost her reason, that was the reason why Miss 
Blake had made a mystery of her flight' 

Never had such an impressive sermon been ^ made ' 
by their vicar, as the one he had preached the day 
after the faneraL 

* The greatest of these is Charity ' were the words 
he chose to expound. And those who heard him 
imderstood what he meant ; and there was not one of 
them who did not want to be great. 

Sylvester was enfite upon the Christmas Eve of 
which I write. Luxuries over and above the neces- 
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fidtiee of ezisteiice, found their way into the cottages ; 
th^re was a making meny in the model village, that 
was as infectioTis amongst the men and the women 
as amongst the children. Alix and Miss Blake had 
been out and about all day long in the snow paying 
visits, carrying parcels, talking, laughing, bustling ; 
making much, in a genial contagious way, of the 
festival 

Frances made her vigorous preparations for the 
gala day, as she did most things ; energy was one 
of her characteristics which time had not modified. 
Alix followed in her lead, the slender fair child had 
grown tall and girlish; she had nothing that was 
stiong, neither health, nor character, nor frame, about 
her. She was a gentle, nervous, pliable child who 
could follow a lead, though she would never make one. 

In a juvenile excess of zeal, she had gone out into 
the tiny kitchen at Butts Cottage, to put holly and 
evergreens into a space, which would hardly hold 
pots and pans and the necessary cook. A cottage 
has a melodious engaging sound, but there are draw- 
backs to be met with under a thatched roof. 

In the sitting-room there was very little room, 
Frances thought; the vicar had come in for tea, 
and he filled the whole hearth. She was in the 
arm-chair, sitting there with her hat pushed off her 
face ; and she was physically tired. She had been 
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on the go the whole day ; she looked into the heart 
of the fire — and she yawned. 

Four years had passed — since. Since means so- 
much, when there is such a pause as she made after 
the adverb ; it meant much to her still. Since she 
had learned first the sorrow, and then the use of 
Ufe. 

The sorrow had been vast, and the use — ^how small 
the use could be. 

And yet it was there, she had facts to show her of 
it. Alix's happy face, her buoyant youth, her sweet 
ways and words. Other things too, somewhat small 
to write of, but not ill to think of. 

Frances had altered ; Mr. Hardacre was looking at 
her, and he saw it. She was growing gaunt, her 
features had sharpened, edie sat very upright as of 
yore, but her shoulders were angular, there was not 
a spare scrap of flesh about her. Her bare hands 
were no longer soft and white, working hands do not 
keep their grandrdame beauty ; they lose it as surely 
as they lose the fineness of the skin, and the polish 
of the nails. 

She was a handsome woman still, she held up her 
shapely head, there was nothing slovenly about her, 
not a hair out of place though she had not had a 
moment to spare, since her early breakfast ; though 
the north wind had blown sharply about her as she 
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tradged to and fro in the snow. Yet she had lost 
her youth, it was gone, lost from her face, though the 
mouth had sweetened in expression, and a kindlj 
smile lurked about her lips. 

The ' disappointment ' and * the good works ' had, 
alike, told upon her. They had left their mark, — a 
mark that, perhaps, the losing of her money had made 
indelible ; for that loss had changed her daily life, and 
so deepened the effect of the former impressions. 

* You are tired,' said the vicar. 

* Not tired, lazy I' she yawned again. 

They were alone in the dusky room. Mr. Hardacre 
knew that Frances was not even aware that it was 
80, he did not love her the less because she was 
faithful, but he suffered more. He did not mean to 
tell her so, but he was off his guard. 

Last time he had told her so, she had been distressed ; 
and had even suggested that she should leave 
Sylvester. For some time he had been careful to 
hold his tongue ; but he was human, and the human 
tongue gives utterance to that of which the heart is 
full. He knew what he wanted, and he meant to per- 
severe until it was his ; so long as it did not belong 
to any other man, he saw no reason why it should 
not be his. 

* Frances,' he said ; on her face the firelight fell, 
but his was in the shadow ; * will you never give me 
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a right to take care of jou ? I am lonely, and you are 
lonely, and I have loved you so long.* 

Frances looked up at him ; his face was a shadow — 
a shadow in the dark like her old love. 

* You are faithful to a chimera,' he said. 

* I am not faithfiil, there is no question of faith. 
There is no chimera, — not even a chimera now. It is 
three years since I heard from him. It is not faith, 
nor sentiment, it is just — ^nothing. I don't care, I 
won't care, I am changed. I am afraid of that sort 
of love, it is unstable. I don't want to risk anything 
— again.' 

* Don't be afraid.' 

She got up and went to the window ; before her 
the western hills were all aglow. 

* My love is not unstable,' he said, * I don't think 
you know how much I have always loved you. I am 
not afraid. You say you have changed. I cannot 
change. I am only human, I know ; and I may fail ; 
but I think I can make you happier than you are. 
I know you so well, Frances.' 

* I am thinking ; — ^it is too late now ; I shan't — 
make you happy.' 

*I will risk that. It isn't so very late, Frances. 
Look,' he pointed at the sunset, * look how bright the 
day is at the end ; look at the light on the western 
hills. I have watched it a thousand times; and 
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THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK. 

By Beatrice Whitbt. 

"We hftTe no taeilUtioB In deelftring thftt * The Awakening of Mary Fenwlok * !■ the 
I>e8t novel of its kind that we have seen for some yean. It la apparently a flrat effort^ 
and, aa snoh, la really remarkable. The story is extremely eimplei Mary Maoaer marrlea 
her husband for external, and perhapa rather inadequate, reasons, and than diaeoTera 
that he married her because she waa an heireaa She feels the indlgnl^ aootely, and 
doea not scrapie to tell him her opinion— her very candid opinion^— of bis bdoaTiovr. That 
la the effect of the first few chapters, and the rest of Miaa Whitby'a book la doTOted to 
relating how thia divided ooaple hated, quarrelled, and finally feU in love with one anothen 
Mary Fenwlok and her husband live and move and make na believe in them in % way 
which few bat the great masters of fiction have been able to nnmram*' MhvuwmsL 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 

By Mabel Habt. 

** This story Is diatlngxdshed by ito pure and elegant English, and the raflnwnapt of i. 
etyle and thought It is a lively account, with many touches of humou^ of Art aUidy in 
Florence, and the story weaved into it exhibita a hi^ ideal of Uf e . . . The lively, pleaa' 
ant, and refined tone of the narrative and dialogue will recommend the atory to all 
cultivated readera"— J7j>ecta(or. 

** Beatrice Hamlyn is an emancipated young woman of the moatplMeing type, and her 
friend Evelyn ia hardly less amiable. But the devemese of Miaa nart'a atory Ilea in the 
simple yet effective portrait of the Italian character. The elder Vivaldi la preaented to na 

ta a way that shows both knowledge and sympathy. There are pleanng toochaa of 
lumour, too, in the minor penonage8/*»&rfar«la|r Rnkm. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER, AND OTHER TALES. 

By the Author of *■ John Halifax, Gentleman.' 

** 'His Little Mother' la the story of a sister's sel f -aac ri floe from her cUhShood onlO her 
early death, worn out in her brother'a and his children's service. It la a patheUo story 
aa the author tells it. The beauty of the girPa devotion la described with many lender 
touches, and the question of short-sighted though loving fooliahneaa ia kepi hi the back- 
ground. The volume Is written in a pleaaant Informal manner, and containa many tender 
generous thoughts, and not a few practical onea. It la a book that wUl be read with in- 
terest, and that cannot be lightiy forgottea**— ^ Janm't OoMttU. 

**The book ii written with all Mrs. Gralk'a grace of alylCb the oiilef charm oC which, 
after all, ia its t&mpVitiXjr—QUugowHerQUL 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE : 

Ob, passages IN THE LIFE OF A JACOBITE*S DAUGHTER. 

By M. E. Le Clerc. 

" This la a new one-volume edition of one of the prettteal atorlaa thai haa been written 
for a long timci It has iJl the charm and glamour of the moat romantic and heroie period 
of Engliui hiatory, yet it never for an inatant overatepa the Umlt of sober fad and proba- 
bility m the way wbloh mara so many romantic stories. The tone of the book la abao- 
luteiy fair and juat, and the good qualities of both partiea are done juatloe ta Nol that 
politlca aa such do more than form a background for the aweet figure of Mi str ess Beatrice, 
one of the simplest, most charming; tender, and heroic maidena of fictton. It la a good 
story well and dramaticallv told, which aives a life-like piotoze of the end of tha moai 
atirring and heroio period or oar national hialory.**— Qmsoi. 
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A MARCH IN THE RANKS- 

By Jessie FoiHSBaiu.. 

ftaMSlItai J«Mlt MiMnin wrola h«r •dtailisbto flnl novjl. "Tte AM VIoBb,* 



•M hM lookad torwud to har ■neowrting books wtth i mw u i 1m B r u it ono 
biMiwmt book, woU-writttii. w^n-ooaoeHe d . ▲ book lliftt U witttn m nod mu 
PDgUife, •aA wlMnlB tho tihuMten ara nuwtly gwtlofolk and *b«liATe m lioh,* li not t» 
bt BMt wtth fry d>y, and eomoqaently diwrTM > ooniidwable mead of pimtoa*^— ITdHd 
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fiy the Author of < Vira,' *Blux Bosks,' Etc 

«*▲ atofv otwatainad powor from bagtimfng to end, tt la pat tocothar aooordfaiff to the 
Iraa prinaqdaa of art; morMvor, wa eoDfrataiata tha aathornpoa nar hato and JMrotaia. 
Nloatta, taihar atanide antanfhtroctitada of oondnot, bar hinata modaaty, and ehlld-Uka 
faith, raoaUa wnna of the happlaattoaohei InthaLoolaof the immortal *Fromeeri SpoaL*** 
■ Qto rt* Qaorterf y iZM<ea«. 

** * Ninette ' is aomething more than a noTel ; it la a earefol and elaborate atody of lifa 
among the ProTen^al hills, and, aa snob, deaerres special attention. It is a pvstty tale of 
tme loTO, with its usual aooompanimenta of dUBonlty and trouble, whidh are all OToroome 
in the lonir ran."— Z<f<rary World* 

***NinetteMieTidentjy based on long and intimate aoqtutintanoa with French raral 
diitriota, is axoellantly written, and eauiot fail to please.**— <8cotefiuia 



A CROOKED PATH. 

By Mrs. Alexander. 

** * A Crooked Path * la, to say the least, as aood a noTel aa the beet of tha many good 
nOTOla whidh Mrs. Alexander has written j indeed, most people, even those who remember 
* 'i'he Wooing 0*t,' will oonsider it the most satisfactory of tnem all, aa a pieoe of literaiy 
work, aa well aa the most interesttaig aa a story. Starting from a point so common aa tha 
Boppresaion of a will, the reader before long finds himselr fdllowlng her into the least ex- 
peeted yet the most natural dcTelopments, reaching poetical jnstioe at the end by equally 
nataral and eiinallY nnlooked-f or meana The portraiture ia inyariably adequate^ and the 
baokgronnd wall-lliled.'**<7rcviM& 



ONE REASON WHY. 

By Beatrice Whttbt. 

*«Oar old friend the goreraees makes a re-entry into fiction under the aniploea of Bea- 
trice Whitby in 'OnelMason Why.* Readers generally, however, wHl take a great deal 
more taiteraet, for once, in the children than hi their instroctresa * Bay ' and *Ellie * ara 
charmingly natural additions to the children of novel-laod ; so much so. that there la a 
period when one dreada a death-bed scene for one of them— a fear which la hamrtly nn- 
fulfllled. The name of the authoress will be remembered by many in ooojnnotlon with 
* The Awakening of Mary Fenwiok.* *'— <7rapA<r, 

**BTery page of * One Reason Why * shows the mark of a fresh, Tlgorooa mind. TIm 
■tyle is good--tn loma parte ezoellent It Is olear, aipreeiiTe, and often zhythiDla*^iM 
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MAHME NOUSIE. 

By G. Maxvtlle Fxmn. 

""Mr. MftiiTllIe Fain hM tlie attt of noC on^iantng tnttti, bol of dmwiiii It piolD- 
«iqnel7. Hii portrait of Hahme Honato ii fftithfnl m wall tm tonObiii^ LIIm Ml hor nea, 
aheiaabeiBcof oneideft,aiHlth*tlde*iahorehild. To koap hor away fKnn tho ialaaf^* 
to hava bar brought up aa ft lady, it la for thia that Nooaia haa opabad a aahaiet for tha 
negroaa and haa aat at the raoalpt of onatom haraall Of oonraa aha navar onoa tblnka of 
tha ahoek that tha girl moat imdargo when aha ia plonged anddanbr Into aooh apoaitloa, 
■be never thlnka aoont anything but the fact that ahe ia to liaTa bar ohUd agam. Her 

Sidnal awakening and tha Btrngglaa of both mother anddughtar to hide thafr pain, are 
ely told. 80 la the atory of how they both remained *falthfnl onto death.* Hiatory baa 
a power to oharm whioh la often lacking in talaa of higher pretetiaionfc*' dfofMrd^ StHtm. 

THE IDES OF MARCH. 

By G. M. BoBiNS. 

*'*TheIdeaof MaiQh*Iaaoapitalbook. The plot doea not depend for Iti Interaat npon 
anvthinir more fantaatio than an old gentleman'a belief that a family earae wfU take eneet 
unleaa hia eon marriea by a given data Tha oomplloatlonB whieh ariae from thia aon'a 
being really In love with a girl whom he belierea to have treated hia fHend, Oaptain Dla- 
aay. Tary badly, and getting engaged to another giil, who tranaf era her aflaetiona to tha 
aame Oaptain Dianey, are akilfnuy worked ont» while tha dialogoa la, In parte, axtremaly 
bright, and the deaoription of the founding of tha Norsheeter bnnah of the Women^ 
Sanitaiy Leagne really fumy, f— Itterarif World. 

" * The Idee of Haroh,* in aplte of ita claaaieal name, ia a atory of tha praaent time, and 

* Tery good one, fall of iiTelyoonTerBation,whldh earrlea na manlly on, and not without 

* fund of dfeper feeling and higher prinoiple.**— ^laandtaib 

PART OF THE PROPERTY. 

By Beatrice Whiibt. 

**The book la a thoroogbly goodona The them» to fairly famiUar.^tha rebdllon of a 
aplrited girl agalnat a matoh whioh baa been arranged for her without her knowledge or 
oonient ; her reeentment at being treated, not aa a woman with a heart and will, bnt aa 
*part of the proper^*; and her final diadOTery, whioh to led np to with real dramatto aklU, 
that the thing agatnat which her whole natnre had riaen tai rarolt baa baeoma tha one 
deaire of her heart Themntoal relationa each to each of the Impetaona Madge, her aelf- 
wiUed, itabbom grandfather, who haa arranged the match, and her lorer Jooelyn, with 
hia loyal, devoted, aweetly-balanoed nature, are portrayed with fine truth of Inalght; but 
perhapa the author'a greateat triumph to the portrait of Mni Undaay, who^ with the 
knowledge of the terrible akeleton in the cupboard of her apparently happy home^ weara 
ao bravely the maak of light gatoty aa to deceive everybody out the one man who knowa 
hersecrat Ittorefreahlngtoreadanovelin whiohtheretonotatraoeof allpibodwork.** 

CASPAR BROOKE'S DAUGHTER. 

By Adeune Serqeamt. 

** * Caapar Brooke's Daughter* to aa good aa other atoriee from the aame hand— peihapa 
better. It to not of tha sort that baa much really marked originality or foree of atyla yet 
tbere to a good deal of ctover treatment hi it It waa quite on the carda that Oaanar hnn^ 
aeir might prove a bore or a prig or aomething alee equally annoying. Hto daughter, too 
—the fair and innocent convent-bred girl— would in some bands have been really tedioua. 
The dllBoultiea of the leading situation—* daughter obliged to paaa fMnn one paient to 
another on account of their * incompatibility *— are ctoverly conveyed. The wife a aa well 
aa the husband'a part to treated with feeling and reticence— qualitiee whtoh towavda tha 
end disappear to a oertaln extent It to a atory In aoma waya-not In a ll abo v e tha 
averagei*'— ^MMMNit 
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JANET. 

By Mbs. Ouphant. 

«. ** 12*^.* to one of tha ablait of the Mthor'i recent novttla ; periupe tlie aUeel book of 
^£ ^ J^^ Bhe hM prodnoed sinoe the Oerlingford eerlee; end Ite ebUltj ie ell the more 
■tnungbeceoie, while the charaoter meterUl Ib eo elmple, it la made to yield, withoat 

?/^*^^ manipulation, a product of etorj which la rich in atrong drmmano aitoatlaaBL* 
"^uif^^"^ JS*am<ii«r. 

Mn. OUphant'e hand has loat none of ita oanninc, deapite her extraordinary^-and, one 
woud think, exhanating— indostry. * Janet * may fairly rank among the beat of her recent 
prodnotlona.**— ^ /anMi*« OoMdU. 

** * Juiet * ia really an exciting atory, and eontalna a great deal more plot and incldeni 
tnaa haa been the oaae In any of Mra uUphant'a recent norelai The charaoter fV^^h iw 
tre worthy of their anthorahlp." ^ — 



A RAINBOW AT NIGHT. 

By the Author of * Mistress Beatrice Cope.' 

** In common, we ahonid imagine^ with a large circle of noTel-readera, we hare 

rather impatiently looking forward to the time when M. E Le Olero, the author of * Mia- 
treaa Beatrice Cope,' would produce a Bucoeasor to that alngularly iutereatlng and charm- 
ing tale. *A Rainbow at Night,' though it certainly lacks the romantic and dramatic 
character, combined with the flavour of a fascinating period, which gare special distino> 
tion to its forerunner, has no trace of falling off in the essential matters of constructton, 
portraiture, and BtjlQ."—Oraphic 

"Thanks to an interesting plot and a graphic as well as reflned manner, * A Rainbow at 
Night,' when once commenced, will not readily be laid aside."— i/omtii^ Pan 



IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. 

By Beatrice Whitby. 

** A description of a borne stripped by the cold wind of poverty of all its comforts, bat 
which remains borne stilL The careless optimism of the bead of the family would be in- 
credible, if we did not know how men exist full of responsibilities yet free from eolioi- 
tudee, and who tread with a jaunty step the very verge of ruhi ; his inconsolable widow 
would be equally improbable, if we did not meet every day with women who devote them- 
eelvee to such idols of clay. The characters of their charming children, whoee penury we 
deplore do not deteriorate, as often happens in that cruel ordeaL A sense of fabmeaa 
pervades the book which is rarely found in the work of a lady. There is interest in it 
from first to last, and its pathos is relieved by touches of true h\mioviT."—IUtutnUt<i 
hondon NtvBt. 



MISS BOUVERIE. 

By Mrs. Molesworth. 

"Mr&Molesworth haa long established a reputation as one of the freehest and most 
graceful of contemporaceons writers of light fiction : but in * Miss Bouverie ' she haa sur- 

Eassed herself, and it is no exaggeration to say that this is one of the prettiest stories which 
as appeared for years."— J/omtfi^r Pott 

'* Everyone knows Mrs. Molesworth by her exquisite Christmas stories for children, and 
can guess that any novel she writes is interesting, without sensationalism. The refine* 
ment which pervades all Mra Molesworth's stories comes evidently from a pure, spiritual 
nature, which unconsciously raises the reader's tone of thought, without any approach to 
didactic writing."»i8/xc(aA>r. 
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FROM HARVEST TO HAYTIME. 

By the Author of < Two Enqush Girls.* 

" The fteeoapUihad aathorof *Two EDgUab Oirli * hM prodnoed aaotlMr notel of ooo* 
■Idenble merit Tbe etory le one of e nand dietriei in Kngleiid, into wtaidh fbera intn^ 
dooee hiniMlf one day e f oot>Mre, hungry, ilck trunp, who tome ont to be e yoong nun 
of edoeetion end ooneideretion, whoee career in the Met le etrange, and whoM oaner in 
the fntore the author hae depleted ae itranger etOL The writer ieraooeetfolohiefiy in the 
excellent life-like piotoree which she preaenta of Boee Pnriey, the yonng lady who maa- 
agee the farm, and of the Tillage doctor, Gabriel Armatrong. The bo<^ia one which may 
be read with ptoaaoie."— iSooImmbil 



THE WINNING OF MAY. 

By the Author of * Db. Edith Bomnet.' 

** It ia the writing of one whole determined, by dint of wnnaMantiftM mmI paiwat^wtig 
work, to win iDCoeaa from that portion of the pobUo that doea not look for the briUiant 
achietementa of genina, bnt can reoognlae mentorlooe work. The tale ia an agreeable 
one, and the dharaoter of Mr. Bereafora ia admirably drawn, ahowing oooaiderable ln> 
eight and onderataniUng. The anther haa a ateady maateiy OTor the atory ahe wiahea 
to tell, and ahe telle it dearly and eloqnently, withont healtation and withont prolixity. 
The book haa thla merit— the first merit of a novel— that the reader ia intereeted in the 
people rather than the plot, and that he watohea the detelopment of oharaoter rather 
than that of eTent**— Ittmry World, 



SIR ANTHONY. 

By Adeuke Sebgkamt. 

"* Sir Anthony introdooea two myaterlona children, Henry and Elfrldai into hie hooM, and 
oompela bia wlf e^ whom he titMHfc— , to protect and Tirtaallyadopt them. In due eoorae 
he telle theee children, in hie own Tigorona Anglo-Saxon, * x on two are my eldeet eon 
and daughter, lawhilly begotten of my wife, onee l£ary Derrick, and known afterwarda 
aa l£ary Paaton. Yon will be Sir Henry Eeeterton when I die, and Elfrlda ia heirBaa 
to her grandmother^B money and jewela.* Lady Eeeterton orerheera thia terrible 
Btatement He repeata it in a atlll more ofTenaive form. Thereopon ahe glvea him an 
OTerdoee of chloral, and flghta desperately, and wiUi temporary sncceea, for what ehe ra- 
gaida ae the righte of her ohUdran, bnt especially of her aon Gerard, railnre OTertakee 
her, and ElfrkUK thoogh not poor Henry, comea by her own. Tha plot ia good and 
thoroughly aoitainod from flrat to laai**— Jfarf i f . 



THUNDERBOLT. 

By the Rev. J. Middleton Maodonald. 



u«< 



•Thnnderbolt* ia an Anstralian rival of Olande DuTaL and Mr. IfaedonaW recorda Ua 
daring feata with nnilagging «w*va Nerer waa poUoe officer more defied nor bewildered 
than the Major Dererenx, of brilliant Indian reputation, who^ in the AnatraUan boeh. 
finda that to catch a robber of ThnnderbolVa temperament and ability reqniree loeal 
knowledge, ae weO aa other glfta nndreamt-of by the Hoasar offleer. Thnnderbolt goea 
to racee under the Majors noae^ danoee in the hoosee of his frienda, robe Her MaJecty*B 
yi^i« and diTorse banka, bat oondocta lilmaelf with (on oceaaioD) the chiTatamH eoor- 
teey that charaoteriBcd hie prototype. HIb tragical end ia told witfi Bpfarit, while tbe book 
haa exodlent deacriptiona of Anstralian Ufe^ both in town and ooantry.*'»lfoni<e9 PviL 
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EaA in Out Fobm« Onn OOan, >>. M 
MABY FENWICK'S DAUGHTEE. 

Bj fiuTucB Whrst. 

-Tbliti««e(tbi»MM|hl(alBOTAMka**iMdtar>law*M 'BA'Vb. 
«)*b N -tM «( dooN ' IMM IM, Ml tf WMl wl^ n tad i^ bolk eriitail ud 
MMtnd. SwtoiKjMk.lianttMahKaibatfd^MZ|nMu3 u^HdMM H 
hiVtedi N^ dOai^k iBnMBB a* knwiMit ndHMi •> kar Httla du ot s«to- 

Hium » llMiir WkwibdMllyibaotaUa tn Uu l^-taaeeldMt-ihaiMl 

kiCidr«ttk*(l«Tkwtaa Tk««hol*hMlnlnbli, llalMltlow^^MKilaadinMt 



ROBERT CARROLL. 

By tiw AtttlKr o< ■ HmsaB BunocB C(»i:* 

■llCI<cytad« Talw h«rwlll aMilw »BaBlld B,>Dd hM»WMil«ym 

lrta«OM»mjMotB»'«di i^ t w ,a»ariimiT 

» of a JhoUib liu«M^ Kbo^ad iBd l«M Ui iM 



Bat OMin M(L tlmoM iquDr of somib floa a 
AiaaiBabBttaOrthawy^Mipaaraaaaltd «t 
■amdad aoloaal «( eanltr oo ua nwnnw ot lb 



lobaaaannMtataarnlaimotawtbaaTaala of Om 



V <]t ITU. and aa > 



THE HDSBAND OF ONE WIFE. 

B7 the Author of ■ Sou Mabbud Fellows.' 

-Itkaaomfart to Mm rrom tba (Opdiiid briu and tha Umobm tliBfoCman 
ndan Bonli to tha war and coHarad atria ot ■ Aa Hnibud g( Ona W UaTwl we bava 
ma Uunofbta tatanrtad m tba M017. aa wall h plaaawl wlili tha muBtr ia wtaUi K la 
ad. As tar lli> QoldanoBf. altocwarta Mci. Oariojl " 



■■waadid adalraliij la ilaaertblBf htr oadar both wpaato, Tbaaanaot 
;, aad tba dMorlptloB of Iba blaEop^ botnr at IN manlBoMia la wt* 
darcr. Wo an Tai? (lad to nuM aarval old Mandi anin. aapMlal^lln. OtoMr. lAa 
■MorgraaDdaBoaliisaaaTac. Alioiathar wa fael tbatHi*. Vtoo'i dotA «n booki M 
WBMn mMB eooOdMiUy look tonraid wllb plaaioia."— OBviHai. 



BROTHER GABRIEL. 

Bj M. Betham-Edwabds. 

, novad mtb imlaKaitM iDtmai Hot ti -^ —.-•-».•» -v 

*d pnlaa dBB to •araral at tba mlaodM ud aapaiMa tuldsta at wuA la ooonoaad. 

iriDdp^ Aanstara— Dalmu. Zafi ooaaln aad loTar—itaod obi Ib daddad and Ut>- 

HnUal. IntbaikalabaiolaBaoaiT. aapaalaUTlhoaBtitlbBaoaat at BrtttHiTaiidlba 

nMcfHiHa, botblii«lm aod lUrm, Mln Batbam-Bdwardi oaad DM taar e^paikoB 

"^ bocA ia ooa tbu mar ba read wllb plaaanrai II b namOj, IIovIdA, MltfoDr 
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A MATTER OF SKILL. 

By Beatrice WmTfiT. 

** Mln Wbltbv en&yi » lighter vein than iuiiaI In her oolleotion of itorlei, entftted * ▲ 
Matter of BkilL Bat ihe writee with the Mune ezoellenoe «id freedom, and all theae 
miniature loTe>«torieB will be oordiaUy welcomed. Lorely woman appean in theae pages 
in a Tariety of mooda, homorona and pathetle, and ocoaaionally she aeema not a Uttto 
*mkeertain, ooy, and hard to pleaaei* The title atory, ahowing how a stately girl is eaptored, 
after a good deal of trouble, oy a abort and oommon-plaoe yoang man. Is Tery amnaing; 
and there are other ■ketchea in whioh it la interesting to follow the wiles of Mother £▼• 
era she has some to years of diaeretion.**»iiecMl8mifk 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

By Mbs. Graik. 

"The new and cheaper edition of this taiteresting work win donbtleas meet with grssik 
sneoeea. John Halifaac, the hero of this moat beaattfnl Btorr, ia no ordinary hero^ and 
thla hla history is no ordinary book. It la a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, on* 
of natore'a own nobility. It la also the history of a nome, and a thorosghly Bngllah ooB, 
The work abomids in Inddent, and many of the aoenea are full of graphio power and troMI 
pathoa. It ia a book that fewwOl read without becoming wiaer and bettsc/'-^StaoteiMk 



A LIKE FOR A LIFE. 

By Mbs. Cbaik. 



t^^ 



'We are always glad to welcome this author. She wrltea from her own oonvifitlona. 
and ahe haa the power not only to ooncetTe clearly what it la that ihe wiahes to aay, baft 
to ezpresB It In language efTectiTe and Tigorous. In ' A Life for a life * ahe is fortunals 
In a good lubjeot, and ahe haa produced a work of strong effect The reader, haying rea4 
the book through for the atory, will be apt (If he be of our persuaalon) to retom and rea4 
again many pagea and paasagea with greater pleasure than on a first perusal Thewhols 
book ia replete with a gnoefuJ, tender oeUoacy ; and, in addition to Its other meiitB, it Is 
written tai good carefu Bngllah.*'-^MauMHN. 



CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

By Mbs. Craik. 

** A mors fliisnning atory, to our taste, haa rarely been written. Within the oompaas 
eC a aingle Toinme the writer haa hit off a drele of varied characters, all trne to nature^ 
some true to the highest nature— snd she haa entangled them in a atory which keepa •• 
In niapeBae till the knot is happily and gracefully reaoWed; while, at toe aame time. * 
natheuc intereat Is snatained by an art of which it would be dllflcult to analyae the aecret 
It la a choice gift to be able thus to render human nature ao truly, to penetrate ita depths 
withsoch a aearching sagacity, and to illnminate them with a radiance ao eminently the 
wiiter'B own."*r3W TbtuL 
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A NOBLE LIFE. 

B7MB8. Craik. 



••Vnr mm and no wqbmb will iMd *A NoUe Uft* wfthoat fttBaff ttmuihw tiM 

UHkm for Um effori**— JB!p«lMtor. 
••A baMtitallj written and ttmbhliiffttiiL Itliftiidfatobook.**— Jfdnrtif Faill 
•••A Ndbto Life* li temufaOdo for tlie h!^ typM of oluLnotor It pfwenti^ aaA th* 

iklllwllliwldoh th^tmmiiteto work oat ft itory o( powKfnl and pallMlio InitnaV 



THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

By Mbs. Craik. 

'**Tb«WoiB«n'iKlii8doBi*iiatalu the Mrtlioi^ nspttMaa am ftwritirol Ite parost 
•Bd B6ldtit Und of domaslie Hociaa.**— t^McMMM, 
***T1ie Woman*! Klngdnm * !■ wnugkaMe for Hi wmMitlo Intamt TIm ohAnolKi u« 
Ednft ii worthy of tiM hand thftt dnw John HAllltaL"--Jfoni<ii9 Faill 



A BRAVE LADY. 

By Mbs. Craik. 



** A Tory good norel, ihowing a tender Bjmpathy with human nature, and penneated 
bj a pure and noble spirit*'— Examiner. 

**A meet charming nU)Tj.**St€mdard, 

"We earneetly raoommend this novel It la a ipeolal and worthy apeebnen of th* 
mthor^B ramaikable powera The reader's attention nerer for a moment flaga**— Faill 



MISTRESS AND MAID. 

By Mrs. Craik. 

** A good, wholeaome book, as pleasant to read as it Is InstnaetiTe.**— JOcMnmi. 
** This book la written with the same tme-hearted eamestneai aa * John w^"^** ' Th* 
ipirit of (he whole work la ezoellent*'— f jnomiMr. 
** A ehaimlng tale charmingly told.**— .Standard 
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YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

By Mb8. Oeaik. 

*• *Toims Mn. Jardine * !■ a pretty ■tory, written in pnre EngUih."*!^ Tinm, 

** There Ii mooh good feeling in this book. It is pleaaant; and wholeaoma**— ^fibaicramb 

"A book that all ilioald read. Whilit it la quite the equal of any of iti predeoeeaora 

in elevation of thought or ityle, it ia perhaps their aaperior in interest of plot and 

dramatio intensity. The oharaotara are admirably delineated, and the dialogoa ia nataral 

and elaar.*'— ITomin^ PotL 



HANNAH. 

By Mbs. Gbak. 



** A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most snooessfal efforta of a 
■nooessfnl noTelist"— Zkiily News, 

'* A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistioally told. The book is sore of a wide 
oirde of readers. The charaoter of Hannah is one of rare beaaty.-ii8[(«icEar(L 



NOTHING NEW. 

By Mrs. Graik. 

"* Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifiuc 
one of the most popular novels of the day.'*— Jfomtii^ Post 

"The reader will find these narratives calculated to remind him of that truth and 
tmsegy of human portraiture, that spell over human affections and emotions, which have 
stamped this author as one of the first novelists of our day.**— sTote Butt, 



IN TIME TO COME. 

By EuEANOB Holmes. 

u * In Time to Come,* by Miss Eleanor Holmes, merits a good place among one-volume 
novda The theme is interesting, the characters who work it out have been observantly 
studied and carefully drawn, and the sequel juatifles what at the first blush seems rather 
a vague title.**— ZHeKfee AdvertUer, 
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THE UNKIND WORD. 
B7MS8.OBAIK. 

"TlieftBtfaorot*J6lmH«Ufto*hMwritt<nmaayflMdnm«ngite^ 



nliidiiotliiiigftQni harpenlliftthMftmoreendiirfiiff duam than the graoaftd iketahM 
Ib thli work. Saeh % clwracler m J— to itMids oat from % erowd of hmnJam m tht <ypd 
of an that to tndy nobH poro, and womft&l7.*'--l7MfiKl Aartioi , 



DALEFOLK. 

ByAuoiRiA. 

•• • IMafolk * ttfto or lta« effaot prodnoed oa iSrimpto and tovraaOite P«^ 
eDI■i^ pronooBoed by » *»«J"««*"^ otorgymaa on % pariaUoatr wlu>m ha bettorootobftTe 
wilttao HI anonymoiia totter o( ocmplfcliit to Ibo Btohop of tfaa d l o e eofc Tho doad o( 
Btai^ awo and ropntoton that nato on tba family for two gnerattona to fovoDdy da- 
agribad. Batthtoto onlyabackgroandfora aartoa of oapital akatohaa ol Hfaaaltwaa 
among tba Waat Cnmbartond datoamen at a pertod— thto to tba only aota of thn a whan 
tta dtooaaawaarotod from GOieateriiiBfeead of; aa now, from Oarltoto. Tbaantborarldanly 
writea from fall aoqaalntaooa with her anbjeott andbrlnga oot in^iild eotooia the aoalnt, 
Old faati^itlea, the dandnga, and wreatliaga, and oard^Uyinga, the great gatharinga for 
ahaaringa and * aaltlnga,* all of them exonaeo for gentol and miatlnted hoapitallttoa, and 
renewato of kind, nelghboorly feeling and goodrfellowahip, whioh were eo needed among 
the lonelineaa and iaolation which were of neceaaity the babitoal lot of the oooapiera of 
the great aheep famui She to equally happy in entering into the waya of thought and 
feeling which moat have been oharaotertotto of the primitiTe and aimpla folk to whom 
the reader to introdooed in her pleaaant pagea."i— 0iMrd&m. 



STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

By Mb8. Osaik. 



**TheBe atodiea are tmthfnl and vlTld piotnrea of life, often eameet, alwaya foil of 
right feeling, and oooaalonally lightened by toaohea of qoiet genial hnmoor. The TOhma 
la remarkable for thought, aonnd aenae, ahrewd obaenration, and kind and aympathatte 
feeling for an tUnga good and beantlfoL**— Jfomtog PotL 



A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

B7MB8. GXAIK. 

**▲ book of Boxmd oonnaeL It ia one of the moat aenaible worka of ita kind, well 
written, tme-hearted, and altogether praotieaL Whoerer wiahea to gita advioa to a 
yomig tody may thank the author for meana of doing ao.**— JS'jNMilMr. 

*Theae thonghto are worthy of the eameat and enlightened mind, the aU-embraeIng 
^charity and well-eamed repatatton of the author of * John Halifax.* **— AondardL 

• Thto excellent book to charaoteriaed by good aenae, good taate, and feeling, and to 
written bi an eameat, philanthropic, aa well aa praotloal aplrit**-J/bniai9 Po$L 
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MRS. CRAIK'S NOVELS 

Each in One Folutne, Crown Octavo, Z», (id. 
JOHN HALIFAX. GENTLEMAN. 

■*T1ia iww ud obMper edition of Ihli interMlIng work will doobtlata meet wltb tam^ 
" maiibim 



JohiiH«UfU,thebaroof this most bMwtifolitory, lino ordiiiMy hero, 

hie history !■ no ordinuy book. It le » fnlMength portrait of » tme gentlemea, one of 
nfttnre'e own nobOity. It ie eleo the hiitoiy of e home, and e thoroughly TewgHai| qb«. 
The work ftbonnds in ineldent, end ii fall of graphio power end tme pethoi. It le ft book 
that few wm read withont beooming wlaer and better.**— ^eodmaik 

A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

*' We are alwayi glad to weloome this anthor. She writee from her own oooTletlOBB, 
and eke has the power not only to ooneelTO dearly what it ie that she wiehee to eay. bnt 
to expreaa it in language efTectiTe and yigorooa. In * A Life for a Life* ihe ie fdrtimate- 
inagoodBiibJeet,andBhehAsprodQoedaworkof itrongelfeei The reader, having read 
the book throogh for the etory, will be apt (If he be of oar penoaaion) to letam and read 
again many pagee and paieagaa with greater ploaaore than on a first perneaL Thewhole- 
book ie replete with a graoefnL tender delioaoy ; and in«dditlon to tte other merita, It is- 
written in good earefoi SngUah.**— ^flhdUNMib 

GHBISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

** A more eharmlng atory, to oar taete, has rarely been written. Within the oompaae 
off a single Tolame the writer has hit off a drole of yaried oliaraoteri, all true to n ator e 
aome troe to the highest nature— and she has entangled them in a storr whieh keepe a» 
in saipeoee till the knot is happily and gracefolly resohred; while, at the same time, a 
nathetio intereet is sustained by an art of which it would be difllonlt to analyse the seeret 
Itie a ehoioe gift to be able thus to render human nature eo truly, to penetrate Its deptha 
with snoh a searching eagadty, and to illuminate them with a radianoe so rnnlnmitiy the 
wrtter'a owa***rAt finm. 



A NOBLE LIFE. 

**Thls is one oftthoee pleasant tales in whioh the author of * John^HaUfaz * epeaki oat 
of a generous heart the purest truths of meJ^^Exammer. 

**Few men, and no women, will read * A Noble Life* without finding thamaelfea the 
better.**-4ptete(or. 

** A etory of powerful and pathetlo faiteresi **— IMI|r Nam, 

THE WOMAN'S HNGDOM. 

***TheWoman*s Ktaigdom* suntaJns the author's reputation as a writer of the purest 
and noblest Und of domestle storlesi The novelist's leeeoo is given with admixahia foroe 
end sweetness **— ^<A«m«nmi 

•* • The Woman's Kingdom * ie remarkable for its romantlo intereet The ehanolVf 
aremasterpieoea. Edna ie worthy of the hand that drew John Halifax.**— ^Vit 

A BRAVE LADY. 

**A very good novel, showing a tender sympathy with hnman nature^ and pwmeated 
by a pure and noble sjorit^**— IfjramiMr. 

*' A most charming Btory,** Utrndntii 

** We eameetly recommend this novel It is a special and worthy specimen of th* 
author's remarkable powers. The reader's attention never for a moment fiaga**- 

MISTRESS AND MAID. 

** A good, wholesome book, as pleasant to read ae it Is instruotlvei'*- 
**This book is written with the same true-hearted eamestneee aa * John Halifez.* Til* 
epirft of the whole work is excellent'*— jr^camiiMr. 
** A charming tale charmingly told.**— •SlondordL 
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YOUNG MBS. JASDINE. 

JaidiM * !■ ft pnlty itory, wittm In pam iBgll 
good fMttnc In tait book. It ii p'tMiiit and 
••▲booktiiManilioaldma. WhUrt It ii Qatta ttao oqaal or aay or Hi 
tatfavatioii of tbooMit and atjla^ ItlaporliaM fhalr aaparior in h 
I tatanailj. Tha eharantara am tOMalnStf dalinaatad, and tlia 



off plot 
la 



HANNAH. 

▲powartalBOfOloraoaUaaddoBMaliallfok OMofftta 



off 



-JWhrirflK 
plaaaaaL haalthy ator^ . 
idon Tha aiiaiaour off Hannah la ana off ngaba aini. 



atory, wan and artfalleallj told. Thabodk ia 



offnwUa 



NOTHING NEW. 



'JohBHiBba' 



***NotttaiffNaw'dlaplajaall thooa aaparior marlta wfaloh hnva 
oaa off tha moat pqpolar worka of tha day.**— Pml 
•*Tha nadar wm And thaaa narratltaa oalenlatad to mntaid hfan off that Inth and 
off hnman portnltora, that apaUotarhananafleolloaB and aaaotlQBi^irhleh hnva 
' tUaaathoraa ooa off tha drat nofatttta of ovr day." J tHm AA 



THE UNKIND WORD. 

'*Th0 aattior of * John Hi^ Uf ^^ K * haa wr lt tan many faaofaiatlng atoriaa, hat wa eaa oall to 
mind nothhig from har pan that haa a more endnrixig channuan the fraoafU aketohaa in 
thlawovk. t»iieh a charaetar aa Jeeaie stands out from a erowd of herolnaa aa tha typo of 
all that la trnly noUa^ poxe^ and womanly.**— ITiiaAi Stntkt MagoMinL 



STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

**Thaaa atodlea are trathfal and Tl^ld ptetoree of life^ often oameat, alwaya foil off right 
faaUng. and occaalonaUy Uf^tened by toaches of quiet genial hnmoor. The Tolvma is re- 
markable for thoaght, aoond sense, shrewd obserraUon, and kind and sympathatie faaling 
for all thinca good and beantifnL**— i^Ml 



A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

**▲ book Of aoond ooonaeL It is one of the most sensible worlu of iU kind, wall written 
tma-hearted, and altogether practioaL Whoerer wishes to gUyt adTioa to a yonng lady 
may thane the author for means of doing so.**— JEaoomiMr. 

** These thoughts are worthy of the oameat and enlightened mind, the all-ambraeing 
charity, and the well-eamed reputation of the author of ' John Halifax.* **— dloMfartf 

**Thia ezoeUent book is oharaoterised by good sense, good taste, and faaUng, and ia 
written in an eamaat, philanthropio, as well as praetioal spirit**— Poit 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 

" * His Little Mother ' la the story of a sister's self-saorifloe from her ehOdhood nntil her 
early deatti, worn out in her brother's and his children's serrloe. It la a pathetio atory 
as the author tells it The beauty of the girFa de?otlon ia described with many tender 
touohea, and the question of short-sighted though loring foolishness is kept in the bsck- 
gronnd. The Tolume is written in a pleasant informal manner, and contains many *— ^H^r 
generous thoughts, and not a few practical onea. It is a book that will bo read with la- 
terastk and that cannot be lightly forgotten.**— AL Jamet't OauiU. 



LONDON: HUB8T AND BLAOE£TTy LIMITED. 



BEATRICE WHITBY'S NOVELS. 

KAOH m ONE VOLTTUE CROWN Sro-Si. 9d. 



THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK. 

** We li*T6 no heiltetlon In deoUring that * The Awakening of Mary Fenwiok * la the 
iMtt novel of Iti Und that we have eeen for some yean. It is aroarently a flnt effort 
and. aa rach, la really remarkable. The story la extremely simple. Marr luaser marries 
her nosband for external, and perhaps rather Inadeqnate. reasons, and then discorers 
that he married her becaose she was an helresa She feels the indignity aeotelyjUid 
does not soniple to tell him her opinion— her very candid opinion— of his behaYionr. That 
la the effeot of the first few ehapters, and the rest of Miss Whitby's book Is devoted to 
relatlnff how this divided oonple hated, quarrelled, and finally fell in love with one another. 
Mary renwiek and her hnsbai^ live and move and make ns believe In them In a way 
whioh few bat the great masters of fiction have been able to compasa*'— .Al Aw o w sit 

ONE REASON WHY. 

''Tba governess makes are-entry into fiction under the auspices of Beatrice WUlby in 
*OneBeaaonWhy.* Readers generally, however, will take a great deal more Intsresti for 
once, In the chfldren than in their Instructresa * Bay' and *£llle' are charmingly natural 
additionato the children of novel-land: so much so, that there is a period when one dreadi 
a deathhbed scene for one of them— a rear which is happily unfulfilled.— (Th^Mc: 

PART OF THE PROPERTY. 

*The book is a thoroughly good onck The theme is fairly familiar— the rebelUoB of a 
spirited girl against a matcn which has been arranged for her without her knowledge or 
consent; her resentment at being treated, not as a woman with a heart and will, but aa 
*part of the property;' and her final discovery, which is led up to with real dramatic skill, 
that the thing against which her whole nature had risen hi revolt has become the one 
desire of her heart The anther's greatest triumph Is the portrait of Mra Lindsay, who^ 
with the knowledge of the terrible skeleton In the cupboard of her apparently happy 
home^ wears so bravely the mask of light gaiety as to deoeiva everybody but the onamaa 
who knows her MGnt,**—J^tetator. 

IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. 

** A description of a home stripped by the cold wind of poverty of all its comforts, but 
which remauis home stilL The careless optimism of the head of the family would be In- 
eiedible, if we did not know how men exist fall of reeponslbillties yet free from soAUd- 
tudes. and who tread with a Jaunty step the very verge of ruin ; his inconsolable widow 
would be equally improbable, if we did not meet every day with women who devote them- 
selves to Buoh idols of clay. There It interest in it from first to last, and ita pathoa Is re- 
lieved by touches of true humour.'*— TBtiifrated London Nom. 

MARY FENWICK'S DAUGHTER. 

**Thls Is one of flie most delightful novels we have read for a kmg timei *Bab* Tte- 
wiok is an *out of doors ' kind of girl, full of spirit, wit, fK\ and sta, both original and 
acquired. Her lover, Jack, la all that a hero should be^ and great and magnannnons aa 
be is, finds some difficulty in forgiving the inaovcianU mistress all her little sins of omis- 
sion and commiasion. when she finally shoots him in the leg— by aoe^dept^th^ real 
tragedy of the story beglnsL The whole Is admirable."- jtodfeoarf WkiU, 

A MATTER OF SKILL. 

** Lovely woman appears in theee pagee in a variety of moods, humorous and patheUe, 
and oocaBlonally she seems not a little * uncertain, coy, and hard to please.* The title 
story, showing how a stately girl is captured, after a good deal of trouble, by a short and 
commonplace young man, is very amusing; and there are other sketches In which It is 
mteresting to follow the wiles of Mother £ve ere she haa oome to years of dlsoroilon."— 

LONDON : HUBST AND BLAO££TT| LIMITBD. 



EDNA LYALL'S NOVELS 

■AOH IN ONE VOLUME OROWN 8to-SIX SBILUNaSl 



DONOVAN: A MODERN ENGLISHMAN. 

**TIUi !■ a Twydmlratto work. TIm rMdar to fkom th« flnt eMritod ftwajtarttt 
galhut VDMBVMitloiwltty or Hi Mthor. *Donotaii'li fttoryoniUint novtii botltli 
■omolhtav Bovo ond boltor. Tt ■lirmlil fln ■■ mnnh fnnil ■■ ilw liiil niiniii iiiw oiUfi 
ordoUfindmaDponL Tlioototyli toidwIthftgiindrimiJtoHy^Mioaooe o BlonopooUT 
oretoqMBMwIilahitin tiMTKjdopttaor tfaohMTl fTnt nf ft t imrtn omtlknolii of 
tUanovillBiliodolioMjortOMhwttbwfalelillioMilioriliowo iMrmortdoHihttalihw- 
tokootlorollliiBMiiMBnuidBotoBgilibiCoiotiioirtiiiia*^ ~ ~ ~ 



WE TWO. 

•• Ibem !■ arllille iiili« twOi in the ooDooption 0114 ttao dd^^ 
tto ootton oad InU to rt oio onllofghigly ■artofnod from iint to loo^ and the MOktop» 
iididl>yMi«iBioophiroogtiof»tod,ooniottUioB|^*'- ^ 



IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 

<*M!h ijall liM gifoii oa o yIcokmo itody oT moli Ufa and oharaotor aa an roally worth 
nadlngaboal Tteoontralflguaof bar alcffyliAlfonioB Sydnoy: aiid thla flfon iho 
tBTaatawKhftaiiignlardltBityand powar. Ha ahn^a MpaanirlthalteotklmtBOllb«k 
Ilea an tUODwUh Ilia flMtao(hiallla**-AMetafar. 



KNIGHT-ERRANT. 



•*na plot ud, tndaad, the whole Btoiy, ia craoernlly freah and ?«ry dhanniiiff; ttee 
la a wide humanity in the hook that oannot fail to aoeompUah Ita anthof^aprnpooa**-* 



WON BY WAITING. 



**The Deaii'a danghlan are paifeotly real eharaoten— the learned Cornelta eipeelany; 
»the little tanpnlalTe Frenoh heroine, who endorea their oold hospitali^ and at laat wlni 
their affection, ia thorooghlreharmlng; while thronghont the book there ran8agoIde& 
thread of pare brotherly and aieterly Ioto, whidh pleasantly reminda na that the makinc 
and malting o( marriaga ia not, after all, the aom total of real Ufa'' 



A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

**AntlM(inlethnmonrwepraIaedin *DonoTan* is to be foand in the new atory. And 
the hmnonr, thoogh nerer demonatratiTe, baa a ohann of its own. It ia not Edna Lyall^s 
plan to glTO her readera much elaborate description, bat when she doea deaoiibe aoenary 
her pletore la atwaya aliTO with TiTidneaa and graoa^^^MMMOiiL 

TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 

•* Wa are glad to welcome Miss LyaU baoic after her long abatraotion from the flelda ot 
proaperooa, popnlar aothorship which she had tilled so saooeasfnlly. She again afTronts 
ner irabllo witn a very serlona work of fiction indeed, and snoceeda rery well in that 
thorny piUh of the historietft noTd in which so many hare failed before her. That * glory 
of warrior, glory of orator, glory of aong,* John Hampden, llTca again, to a certain extent, 
hn that dim half light of poathnmoos research and loring and enthusiastic imagination 
whioh la all the noTolist can do for thene great flgarea of the paat, reanrreoted to make tha 
|dot of a modem noraL''— ^Afaok tmd White. 



LONDON : HUBST AND BLACEETT, LIMITEIX 
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